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ABSTRACT 

MaU liodQloqy^ and Limitatio n s o C t; lie Study 



The purpose of this study was to gauhoi. , for tho first tima, information on the 
demographic characteriatics , coiuitry of origin, Qmplaymidnt hiatory, wages and partia-^ 
ipation in public servibot* of ilkKjal alion;^ in tY\o U*S,/ and to aKairiine thih man- 
power policy implications of an analysir. of tlua data on illegalri. 

Thii5 ropDrt docB not purport f;o a r^tudy rnpre^K^nhative of. all illagals in the 
labor rnarkt^l; or in the U.S. Bocauso tho number, distribution, and characteristics of 
llleqals in tho U.S, labor markut artj not known, and because r^indom sampling from that 
populcfition is not possible, a reprosen tative iiample Gould not be drawn. ^ With the 
cooperation of tho Imjnigration .and aiaturalizatiDn Service (INS), 793 apprehended ille- 
g li aliens, 16 years of age or more, who had worked for v;ages at least two v;eeks in 
tho U.S,, wore interviewcjd in May-^June 1975, The study group consisted of 481 Mexican 
illegals^ 237 illegals from other nations in the V^Gstern Hemisphere {™ respondents), 
and 75 illegals from nations in the Eastern HGrnisphere (EH respondents). The respon- 
dents were interviewed in 19, primarily metropolitan, sites across' the nation; only a 
niinority of the interviev;s were hold at the U.S. ^Mexico border* No attempt was made 
to estimate the number of illegais currently in the labor force, The tentative con-- 
elusions suggestGd in this report are ba^sed on the data crllected in this survey as 
well as on other studies of legal and illegal aliens. 

Survey f ^J^^^9^ 

Most of the 7^3 illegals were young disadvantaged adults who came from less de-^ 
veloped countries to find employment here, primarily in low--wagc^ low-=s?vill, and low- 
status jobs. 

Three- fourths of thu respondonts reported that they had come to the U.S. to get 
a job. Almost 9 out of 10 MeKican respondents, as compared with 6 out of 10 of the 
ml and 2 out of 10 of the Eli respondents, reported employinent as their primary motive 
for migration. Though all were required hy INS to leave the U.S., a majority (52%) 
planned to return, generally to find employtiient again. 

More than 1 out of every 2 ^ resi?onden ts had been in the U.S. tor two or more years. 
The illegals were young (an average age of 28.5 years) males (91%), who helped support 
(81%) at least one relative in their homeland.. Less than half (47%) were married; 17% 
reported a spouse i=n the U.S. 

> The 793 rospondents sent an average of $105 a month to their_hOiiieland , which 
supported or helped support an average of 4.6 persons. As a groups the Mexican respon- 
dents reported significantly more dependents in their home country than raspondents ^ 
from other regions of origin. Altliouyii the Nlexican respondents repDrted the lowest 
earnings of respondents from any region of origin, they sent more money home ($129 a 
month) than either WH {$76) or EH C$37) respDr.dents . 



*The population of interest in this study is the population of illegals in the U.S 
labor market. Note that this is equivalent to neither the population of illegals in 
the nation (a .prosumably larger group, with possibly different charactexistics) nor the 
population of apprehehded illegalo (a presuniably smaller group, which includes illegals 
neither working nor seeking employment). Further, the sampling strat^sgy was designed 
to include selection of 300 Mexican and 3O0 nori^Mexican raspondents appxehended away 
from the border? the distribution of the respondonts' country of origin cannot be used 
to construct a statistically valid estimate of the cor'tcsponding distribution of ilUe- Q 
gals in the labor market or in the- natioiV* ' N 



The illegals hjul much less educatiDn Mi.ifi the^ U.S. civilian labor force (6.7 as 
Gompared with 12.4 yoara of schooling) « Kuiii'ondejits from Mexico had substantially 
less education (4,9 yearFr) than WH respondents (8, 7^ years) ^ who -hadi in turn^ cansid-* 
erably less schooling than EH respoiidents (11,9 years) . Almost two-thirds of the 
respondGnts could : not spoak Encjlish. Less than Orie-quarter of the Mexican respon<3ents 
iipok^j tinylifeih. In aoiitra^t to alniost: half of the 'WH and mora than four^ fifths of the 
^ EH r cjsporid*jnts * 

The reispondents had boen prima,rily lour-skill'^d workers in their country of origin. 
Of the 628 who had been employed there since 1970, 181 had been white-collar porkers 
(a tnajority had been sal-es or clerical v/orkers ) ^ 42% had been blue-collar workers (more 
. than half had been operatives or laborers) s 36^ had been farmworkers, and 5% had been 
SGrvicn workers, Homol.ajnd occupation differed signif icantly^ however, according to 
resporidGn t * s region of origin; e.g,^ 49% of the (407) Nexican respondents had been 
farmworkers, as compared with 13% of the (173) = ^-ffl and 2% of the (48) EH respondents* 

- lAoiikt illegfalfi were unskilled or, semi-^skil led workers in their most recent U*S^ 
job. Although almo;^:t half the respondents who had been farniworkers in their horneland 
mov^cl into nonagricultural work in the U.S. / the net effect of the U.S. labor market 
upon the occupational status of the respondents was a depressive one. The occupation^ 
al dls tribution ^.of the study group in the U.S. was even less coniparable to that of U,S* 
workers than the occupational distribution of illegals in their homelands A.ltnost half 
(49%) of U.S. employed parsons in 1974 were white-collar workers/ as contrasted with 
5% of the 788 illegals in their most recent IJ.B-- job; 34% of U-S. workers and 55% of 
respondents in the U.S, we^re blue-collar workersi 13% of thS. ' workers were in service 
occupations as compared with 211 of the respondents 7 and 41 of U.S, workers were farm^ 
workers,, as compared with 19% of the respondents . ^ 

Participants in the ^tudy group had been employed in the U.S. for an average of 
2.1 years. Of the 782 illegals responding to this question, 44% had worked for wages 
in the U.S, for less than 1 year^ 27% had worked here froin 1 to 3 years, 21%, from 
3 to 6 years ^ and from 6 to 20 years. 

The average hourly wage of the 793 illegals in their most recent U.S. job was 
$2^71. The respondcjnts from MeKico earned, however , significantly less an hour than 
respondents from other regions: $2.34 as compared with $3*05 f or^ WH and $4.08 for EH 
respondents. Working an av^erage of 42^4 hours a week/ the 23 Illegals employed as 
dcinestics^ had an averaga hourly wage of $1.6^ (v^hich is below the rninimum wage) ^ The 
134 respondents employed in agriculturei forestry,, and fisheries (inost of whom were 
Mexican farmworkers) wox'ked a 53,6-hqur week, with an average hourly wage of $2^07^ 

..Respondents employed in other industrial divisions (mining^l/ cons truction^l24 , 
manuf acturing-259 , fcransportation-10, trade-152, f inaiice^S , and nonhousehold services^ 
57) earned a substantially lower average hourly wage than all tJ.S. production and non- 
supervisory workers: $2^66? as conipared with $4.47. In additionj those 609 respondents 
worked an average of 8,6 more hours a week than U.S. workers in those industrial divi^ 
sions but earned considerably less (an average of $117.03 as compared with S160.47 a 
week) * 

More than a fifth of the 7 6S respondents who were wage workers and for whom 
completo data on their rnost recent U.S. job were available appear to have been paid 
less than the minimum hourly wage (roughly defined for this study as $1.80 lor respon^. 
dents employed in farma, forestry, and fisheries ^ $2.00 an hour for. those in sales ^ ' 
services^ or private households'^ and S2.10 for those in other indusjtrics) . 



Only 10% of the study group had belonn'vl to a labor union in their homeland, 
but L6% had joined a 'union in the LU S , ; almost; half (62 respondents) had belonged 
for two or niQre years ^/ 

This groiip of illecial alien workers were significantly mora likely to have 
participated in taK=paying systt^nis (many of which are automatic) than to have used 
tax-supported proyrarns. For exarnplei while 77% of thG study group reported that 
they had had social security taxes wj.thhe3d and 7 3% reported that they had federal 
income taKes withhold, only 27% used hospitals QrCclinics, 4% collected ona or mora 
■weeJ<s of anemployiTien t insurance; 4% had children in U.S. schools', 1% participated 
in U^S-^ funded job^training prograins, 1% secured food stamps, and 0.5% secured wel- 
fare payments. " 

Conclusioris ' ■ ^ 

Illeqfil workers in the U.S. are likely to be disadvantaged persons^ with signlf-- 
icantly less education and fewer skills than the U.S- lator---fQrce . Most are likely 
to be Gmplayed in low-level jobs. Illegals therefore appear to he increasing, to an- 
undetermined degree^ the supply of low^wage, \low-^skill, and low-status Workers in 
the natioh * ^ 

Illegals are probably quite successful in obtaining low-level jobs^ On the onB 
hand, apart from any consideration of their illegal status, they appear to be like 
immigrant workers: highly motivated and hard-working emplbyeeSi whom U,S* employers 
apparently regard as very productive workers, "despite the fact that many do not speak 
Englis^. On the other harid^ current immigration law makes^ it illegal for rnost aliens 
without immigrant status to work in the LhS,^ but specifically exempts employers . from 
violation of those laws. 

Depending upon their numbers, the degree to which they cluster in specific labor 
markets, and such non-market factors as the prerence of unions, an increasing supply 
of' these apparently highly productive, eKperiencedi but^ generally low-skilled illegal 
workers is likely to have the following adverse effects on the labor market i 

# it may "depress the educational and skill level of the labor forcer 

« it may depress labor standards in the secondary sector, which in _ - 
some cases v;ould create an underground market df illegal wages, hours, 
and workers;' , n r 

« it may cause a displacement of low--skill legal resident workers; 

■m it may create a new class of disadvantaged workers, one that in- 
extricably conjoins national origin and illegal status in the U,S. 
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PREFACE 



The objectives of this study were to gather heratofore 
unavailable data on the characteristics and labor-market 
expariences of illegal aliens in the U,S* work force ^ to 
present those data within the context of current infotma-- 
tion on illegal iimnigration^ and to eKamine the reiulting 
policy implications^ with special reference to the question 
of, .the role and impact of illegals in the U*S,. labor market/ 

With the . financial support and ^ intellec'^ual ancourage^ 
ment of the Office of Manpower Research and Developinent , of 
the Department of Labor ^ and the cooperation of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalisation Service (INS) , of the Department of 
Justice^ 793 apprehended illegal aliens who had cvorked at 
least two weeks in the U*S. were interviewed" In 19 sites 
across the nation • In addition, with the assistence of the 
Catholic Migr^atioh Service and the Itfw firm of Fried ^ 
Fragomen, and del Rey^ supplemental interviews were conduc-^ 
'^^ted pf 51 unapprehended illegf^s working in two of those 
'Sites. In order to achieve as high a level of cooperation 
and* honesty as possible^ a common procedure used with'' such 
surveys has been foll&wed; all interviews were vQluntary, 
and neither the name nor the address of ^ any respondent were 
recorded* 

The sampling strategy used in the surveyr while resul- 
ting in selection of a diverge collection of case histories 
of apprehendled illegals with work experience tn the U.S,^/ . 
was not desigiied to produce a representative Baitiple of either 
the population of illegal aliens in the U*Sp labor market/ 
or of thp population of apprehended illegals in that market* 
Because random selection from either of those populations is 
not physp^cally possible (even with strata based on character^ 
istics of interest) , and because the distributions of those 
characteristics are unknown (and are not a focus of this 
study) ^ it is not possible to construct statistically valid 
estimates of the characteristics of either population from 
the survey data. The reader must remain aware that extra- 
polation of the quantitative survey results .to the universe 
from which the sample was drawn requires judgmerit* General^ 
izations reached by such a procedure may therefore be in 
error. 



With* the above proviso in ^nind, when the authors chodse 
to go beyond the survey results and make inferencas about 
the characteristics and role of illegals in the*, labor force, 
as opposed to the characteristics of illegals in^ their saniple, 
they do so by dra%Ming upon their own knowledge of and eKper- 
ience in the study of alieris ^ both Isgal and illegal. In such 
instances p which Arm noted as such and which occur primarily 
in the final chapter, the reader is free^r of§ course, to draw 
his own conclusions, on the basis of differences in underlying 
assumptions about that popuiation* The survey data remain, 
however, a valuable inp' t into any such process, 

• In order to lay the groundwork for an understanding of ^ 
the complexities of illegal immigration ^ the firs^ chapter 
of this report focusses upon American iitmigration policy 
and practices and the- legal, economic, and social context 
in which illegal immigration is' occurring today. Chapter II 
describes the objectives and limitations of the study and 
the survey methodology. The third chapter discusses causes 
of illegal immigration, eKamines the region of origin of . 
illegals/ and presents comparative socio-^esonomic data on 
the United States and a selected group of nations which are * 
major sources of illegals. Data on the backhome socio-- . 
economic 'conditions of the surv'fey respondents and their , 
motivations for coming to the U,S* are also included," Chapter 
IV examin^fe the characteristics of the interviewed illegals i ^ 
age, -sex^ marital status, family responsibilities ^ education, 
fluency in Engliih, and the duration and frequency of visits 
to ±hm U.S. The fifth, and central, chapter describes the 
respondents' work eKp^eriences, ocoupations, wages, and 
working conditions in the U,S* labor market. Chapter VI 
describes their contact with various gwernmental systems 
and discus^ses the degree to which tljp0€^ illegal workers- pay 
taxes and use ta5C-^supported services. The final chapter 
discusses the role and impact of illegals on the labor /market 
in light Of the authors* interpretatiori of the survey resultS'^ 
and the major objectives of U,S, man|>ower policy. Appendix A 
reports th^e results of a survey of 250 members of another 
group of alien wrkers, the some 60^000 "green-card commuters, 
aliens with a unique kind of immigrant. status who live in 
Mexico or Canada but work in the U.S. These intery lews took 
place in three sites at the Canadian and seven sites at the 
Mexican border^ and were^- carried out in May-July of 1975,, 
during the course of the interviews with the apprehended 
illegals* ^ 
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This study is a spin-off of an ongoing major study of 
the role of immigrants in, the American work-^placa, funded, 
by the Office of ManpQwer Research and Deyelopment, Through- 
out this study we have been grateful .foi the continuing 
interest and cooperation of Dr. Howard Rosen and Ms. Ellen 
Sehgal of that Office, and for the help of the staffs of the 
INS Central and field offices; we also gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance of 'Other researchers in the field, including 
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and Phil Loiterstein, Owen Sondergaard^ and David Halem of 
Group .Operations , Inc. provided us with statistical expertise 
in preparing the data for ^analysis and solicitously nursing 
them through the computer. We are also grateful for the 
continuing assistance of our research associate, Lili Wilson, 
and to Robin Wagner and Char lane Johnson^ who produced the ^ 
pages, tables and^oharts which follow*^ Finally, we owe a 
major debt of gratitude to the hundreds of illegals, without " 
whom this study would 'have been neither possible nor necas&ary 
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EXECUTIVE SWIWARY 



Objectives ^ - / 

The primary objecttve this small, study, an offshoot^ 
of a longitudinal study of tM role^of recent immigrarits in ' 
the labor market^ was an exploratory onei to secure hereto-- 
fore unavailable enipirical (Sata on the characteriatlcs and 
eKperlences of illegal aliens In the U.S. labor marjcet. To 
provide a framework for understanding thoae data ind aome per- 
spective on this compleK phenoinenon-i other ofteii -widely ^ 
scattered and unanalyzad inf ormatioii relatlrig to illegal iTOni- 
gration, especially aa it concerns the labor market^ is also_. 
presented. In additioii^ a preliminary analysis of .the labor-- 
inarket role and Impact of Illegals , and their manpower^ policy ' 
implications, is offered. ■ '\ - 



^Service (INS) of the Department of Justice^ a survey instrijiTient 
-was administered' by bilingual intervie^^ers unaffiliated with 
INS td 793 apprehanded illegal aliens, both Mexican .aiid^^on- 
JMeKican, 16 years of age or more^^ ^ho had worked for wages^.at 
least two weeks In the United States* The interviews v^ere \ ^ 
conducted in 19 sites across the nation^ primarily in INS^ 
District Offices in Los Angeleis'^ New^ York City^ San ^tonio , 
Chica'go, Miami/ ^awark^ San Pranciaco, Detroit^- Seattle ^ and 
Vfashington, D*C/ A limited number of inter\riewe ^ere also 

^Aheld-in INS Bordar Patrol offices in various sites at the 
Mexican and Canadian borders. In addition ^= a small number 
(51) of unapprehanded Illegals were iiiterviewed in New York, 
City and Washington, D,C. to prov^ide some insight into' possible 
differences' be twaen apprehended and unapprehended illegals. ' 
*To secure as higfh a level of cooperation an^ honesty as pos- 
sible^ all interviews were voluntary^ and neither the name 

'nor the address o^f respondents was racordedp ■ / ^ - 

^ ' The non^-reaponsa rate was unexpectedly low (around 51) , 
and most respondents answered detailed gueations about their 
experiences in the U,^S* labor market i the amount pf money 
they had sent home, the number of trips they had made to the 
U.g\ in the last five years, the amount of money they had ^ 
^paid a sniuggler^ if they had been smuggled^ and the number^ 
of .timas^ the^^hid :teeen^ 

of the interviews and the frequency' with ^hich the respondents 
gave answers contrary to their sfeljE-lnterest suggest that the 
survey results can generally be regarded as reliable . 




i 



The survey data were analysed according to the 793 appre-= 
hended illegal" alien respondents' reglan' off o rigin (Eastern 
Hemisphere [EH respoAdents] i Western Hemisphere i exGiuding 
MeKico [WH respondents] } and Mexico) i location of most recent 
U.5\ job (East Coast; Mid- and Northwest; Southwest^ eKcluding 
Galifornia; and California) ; cumulative duration in the 3, 
(iWos than two years; two or more years) ; type of em ployment in 
the; V . S , {agriculture ; nonagriculture) r entry technique (EWIj^ 
visa abuser) ; Enqiish-speakihg .ability ( spoke Englishr did not 
speaX English) T and age (X6'-24r 25^34 ; 3 5+) , Data on the 51 
unapprehended illegals ware handled separately. Cross tabu-- 
lations were also run for selected, groiips of^ apprehended 
respondents r those whose most recent ; U,^^^^^^ job had been in 
the New York . City, Los Angeles, San Antonibr OJC, Chicago stan^ 
dard metropolitan areas (SMSAs) , and those whose most recent 
U.S, job had been in one of the 2 3 U,S. counties that Border 
'Mexico. 

Respondents' region of origin and ^ the location of their 
most recent U,S, job ^ which wai- in some instahces different 
-from the locatioii of their apprehensibn and intervleWr were 
as,, follows : ' ~- ' ' 



Distribution of Region of Origincf Apprehended Illegal Alien 
Respondents^ by LocatiQn of Most Recant U.S. Job 



Region of Origin 


. Total California 


South" 

" west" 


Mid^- and 
Northwest 


East 
Coast 


Mexico 


481 181 ^ 


222 


66 


12 " 


Western Hemisphere^ 
exc ^ Mexieo 


237 41 


1 


18 


177 


Eastern Hemisphere' 


75 9 


0 


20 


1 


TOTAL 


793 231 


223 


104 


235 " 


^ ^Defined in this study as the states of Texa 
Oklahama, and Colorado. 


Arizona , 


New Mexico ^ 


Sourcai Linton s Company Illegal Alien 


Study', ,1975. 





. 1. *An . - term .j:eienring^ to al iens ^whp_i.Lleg.aijL^ 
nation (i*e* , "enter withoat inspection" as contrasted with 
aliens who abuse^ a nonimmigrant visa by taking unauthorized , 
employment or by remaining in the. nation beyond the always tem- 
porary period permitted by their visa , ' 



it .is important for the reader to note that because the 
number^ 'distribution^ and characteristics of illegals are not 
kno^n, a^nd because random sampling from that popmlation is 
not possible i a ^^presentative sample could not be drawn from 
it, Thus^ althdugh the/sampling strategy used in tKe survey 
resulted in selection of a diverse collection of case histor- 
ies of apprehended illegals with work eKperience in the U.S.^ 
it was not designed to produce a representative sampla of illi 
galS/ or of apprehended illegals^ in the V.S. labor market. 
Extrapolation of the quantitative survey results to the uni- 
verse from which the. sample was drawn ttws requires judgment, 
and the reader must remain aware that generalisations reached 
by such a procedure may be in error* ^he researchers have 
therefore made no attempt to estimate the number of illegals 
currently in the nation or the distributioiis of their char- 
acteristics; however, in considering the role and Impact of 
illegals on^ the labor market , they have drawn upon their 
studies of alien ^crorkers, both legal and illegal ^ to develop^ 
tentative conclusions that are consistent with, and sometimes 
strongly indicated by, the survey Results* - ' , . 

"Back gro und 

Illegal immigration is not a new phenomenon. Neverthe- 
less, despite only minimal growth in INS resdurcea^ the number 
of deportable alliens -Iq^ that agency has^ risen rapidly. 

In the decade ending in' FY- 1^^^ the annual number of appre= 
Kensions o^f. illegal aliens steadil-y _increaied from 86,597 in 
FY 19 64 to 7 88,145. iDhus , in receipt yea[rs^,-.._the nuniber of 
appreherided illegals Tftas exceeded' the^ number aT' a-liens annu- 
ally admitted as immigrants, which has been roughly 400TOTO--^ 
since the 19 65 Amendments to the Immigration & Nationality . 
"Afct closed U*S. borders by eKtending to the Westarn Hemisphere 
numerical restrictions placerj earlier ^upon the Eastern ^Hemi- 
sphere. . ^ . 

Historically, illegal immigration has been -largely con-- 
fined to Mexican wetbacks, 1,©,, to EWIs who crossed the 
southwestern border illegally, INS has therefore consis= 
tently concentrated most, of its law enforcement resources 
near that border, where most apprehensions continue^ to be 
made. In FY 1974, for eKwimple# 90,1%, of all apprehensions 
were of Mexican illegals; most were EWIs located near the 
Mexican border by INS Border Patrol staff.- 

Unlike MeKican apprehended illegals, most non-Meicican ' 
apprehended illegals enter with nonin^igrant visas, in ^par-- 
^^cuirar^^ourirst--v isas- > - whic h-^tliey-ig ubse quen-t^-y-^hp r e ^ 

maining in the nation or by finding unauthorised employment' 
(Most nonimmigrant ^yisasi specif ically "proscribe eniployment ^ 
in the U^S*;- with .few exceptions, only aliens who are immi- 
grants may legally work in the nation.) 



In FY 1974, almogt as many apprehended illegals came 
from the Caribbean or from Central or South Mierlca (34 ^ 948) 
as came from the rest of the worlds excluding Mexico. Al- 
though the number of apprehended illegale from that region 
is small in comparison with the number of apprehended MeKicans, 
it has progressively dncreased and indeed doubled in the last 
decade « Further, during that same period > there have been 
explosive increases^ in ithe annual number of mala fide nonimmi- 
grant visa applications ^^,as well as in the aijnual number of 
honimmigrahti (in particular/ tourists) and legal Immigrants 
admitted in the U*S. from. that region. Taken together, 
those data suggest that illeg4.1 immigration Is increasingly 
a Western Hemisphere phenomenon. More generally, the explo^ 
sive increase in the number of nonimmigrants admitted annually 
into the nation (in FY 1974, almost 7 riilliori 'nonirwuigrants 
entered the U*S*; more entered New York City ^[1.8 million] 
that year than entered the nation in FY 1964) ; 'the lack of 
post-admission controls over their departure or activities 
while here? and the allocation of most INS law enforcement 
reBOurces to staff and p^ff ices near the Mexican border sug-- 
gest-that INS apprehension statistics are more likely to 
indicate the number and natiohal origin of the f low of ^^i^legal 
immigration across .that border than the number and national 
origin of the stock of illegals in the nation- . , . 



Survey .Rindrngs '] "~ ' 'r^'^ '"" "-'"j ' "^^^^^ 

1, Motiva tion in Coming to the^U,S/ Almost three-cjuarters 
^ (74*2%) of the 793, respondents reported they came^ to the 0,8. 
tp get, a job. The 48]. Mexican illegals were more likely to 
have come 'to the S . for economic reasons than were the 237 
illegals^ from otlfier nations in the Western Hemispriere (WH 
respondents) or the 75 illegals from' the ^Eastern Hemisphere 
(fiH respondents)! 88.9% of the Mexican/ .60, 4% of the WH/ and 
23. 0% of the EH responde|its reported that they came to ..the • 
United States in order to get a job^. Other reasons reported 
by the resjiondents were "to see U.S*" (8*9% of the study group) 
"tp study" (7.5%), "to visit relatives" (4.4%) , ,and "other" 
.(4*8%) * In addition> though, all respondertts wer%) required 
by^ INS to return to their country of origin, a majority (414 
srespondents) sa.id they planned to come back to the United 
States, primarily 283 reported, to get (or, in a few instances, 
to k^ep) a job^here. 

2* - ^Sjitr y Technique, , A substantial majority (70.7%) of , 
the 785 r^Bg-dndents to a question -concerning their status at 
entry were E^j;s * In addition, 21,3% had entered the U.S. 
with a tourist^visa ; 4;5%, with a student visa; and 1J7%' had 



bsfn crewmen,. The reraaining 1 , 9% had entered with other kinds 
of visas. Thus, most respondents (55S) were EWIs>' though a 
substantial minority (218) were visa abusers.; As predictable^ 
virtually all (95,4%)^ of the.MeKican respondents reported that 
they had been EWIs. "The rnajority (55,5%) of the WH respondents 
hiad entered as tourists; an uneKpected 37,6% of all respondents 
from this region weie EWls, Only 17.31 of the EH respondents 
had been EWIs^ as compared with 34* 7%. who had entered with stu- 
dent .visas, 26,7% who had been tourists, and 13*3% who had been 
crewmen, ...... - 

3, Duration in the U.S. Respondents in the study group 
had been in the U.S. for an average of 2,5 years* The majority 

« (53*4%) had been here two or more years; those 423 respondents 
had been in the U.S. for an average of 4.2 years. The 370 
respondents who had been, here less than two years had been in 
the U.S. for an average of .S-'yeaifs. EE respondents had been- 
in the nation an average of 3. 1 years as compared^ with 2,4 
and 2.4 years for the WH and MeKican respondents, respectively, 

4. /Age. Most respondents were young adults. The aver--^ 
, age age of the study group was 28,5 years, as compared with 

I 39,0 years> the average age of males in^ the U,S. labor force* 
^■More precisely,- 40,1% o^f the fespondents were 16-24 years of 
age; ; j8, 0% were 25-34, and 21,9% were 35 'or older, . ; 



5, Educ ation . The study group had about half the edu-- 
cation of the U,S, civilian labor force 18 years or olden an 
average of 6,7 as compared with i2,4 years of schooling, Re^ 
ipondents from Mexico had substantially less education (4*9 
years. of schooling) than. WH respondents, and WH respondents 
had significantly less (8.7 years) than EH respondents (1K9)^ 
who came close to the U*S* norm.. - v ^ 

6, S#K and Marital. Status , The raspondents, like appre- 
hended illegals . generally, were -predominantly\ male (90^8%), and 
t^ere less likely to be married than U,S. men of the same age. 
For eKample, 36,9% of the 318 respondents who were 25-34 years 
old were single, as Gompared with j's, of U,S,^males the same 
age, , Less than half (47U%) .of all respondents were married' 
at the time off^he interview, \^ 

7* Dependents in ..Country of Origin *^ Despite^ the rela^ 
tively low incidence of jmarriages in ther study group/ respon^ 
dents reported substantial family responsibilities in their 
country of origin. Almost 8 0% of all respondents reported 
that they supported or helped to support at least one relative 
in their country of origin. As a group, responJents supported. 
— ^r-4^elrped--s^ppdr^^=aft^ 6_persons .in.^heir ^homeland. 
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The MeKican respoAd^nts w©ra more likely than WH or EH respon- 
dents to repoj^t coujitry of origin dependenta^ 'and they were 
more likely *io report more dapend,ants. . - 

Percantage of A^g iygh^ ndad Illegal Alian ^ RasponAentg Raportlng 
Country of Or i gjyt Depandents and Average Ni^fegjg o^^^^ 
Qf Qgi^in Dependants , by Region of Q yigin 



\. ' = ■■ Hami sphere ■ 

Eastern ©kg* , 

Papanden^y India a g Tot&l Htemisphajra Mayi^p MeKlco 

Parcentage of raspond^nts 

raportlng 1 or mora Qoun- 79,7 43; 7 ^ .72.1 88,9 



try of origin dependents 



Average no. of country of 
' origin dapandants of total 4.6. 1,8 3^6 5,4 

no. of raspondants- 

'Total no. of raspondents 793 75 . . 237 481 

Source I Linton s Compay^y Illegal Alieh Study ^ 1975 



8^ ^RemittanC '@@ to Homeland. With an" average gross weekly 



wage of $120^ as a groupT^'^^SlpOrte^^ 

an average of SlOS home a month, Maxifean rtf^pond^nts^ who re- 
ported the lowaat m^tnxnqB o£ xeipondents frora any region of 
origin/ also reported the highest monthly remittances to their 
country of origin* ^ ^ ^ 

. Averaga/ Waakly M ^B ^.. ^nd Montjiiy_^amlttancf to ^^H^^^ of 
Apprehandad 11 l egai X_ 41i_gn, Respondanta > by RegiQfi of Orig^^ 

^ ' Average . =. Average ' No, of 

Region of Origin Weekly Wage Mdnthly Remittance Respondents 

Mexico , ^ S106 |129 481 

Western Hemisphere * ^- . ' ^ ' 

, exc/ Mexico ^ . ' 127 76 " . 237 

Eastern Hamisphere ^ 195 37 " 75 

TOTAL ,120 105 793 



Source I Linton s Company Illegal Alien study ^ l^'fM* 
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9^ Rflatives in U.S. ' Seventeen percent of the study' * - \ 
, group Ci35 respondents") reported that their spouse lived in " 
the CI,S%j 12.71 reported they had one or more children here. 
Respondents here^two ox more ye^rs were five times as likely 
to hOTa a spouse in the U.S, as fhose here less than two years ' 
{27^4rl and 5.1%, respectively). WH respondents were more <- 
llkel.y. to report spouses in the U,S^, than either EH or Mexican 
. respoi^dent® (27,8% as compared with 21,3% and 11.0%, respec- 
tively) . More generally, :33,8% of 'the study group reported 
the pr^^ence of at least one relative Espouse,' child/ ' parent, 
/ or sibUnglv whose legal residence here may permit respondents 
to lagaiigj© their status, ' w|[ respondtnts were the most likely 
, / to h%y# on© or more s^ch relatives here (3a. 4#)^ followed by 

-^^^-^Z % EH^spOnd^ntg (33.3%), and MeKican respondents (31.6%)-' 

. 10* dumber of Trips to Homeland , The , MeKican respon-- ' 
;,dents; were substantially more,, likely" to visit their homeland. 
^ tl^an respondents from other regions. Since 197^/ the Mexican ^ 
, respQ.jidant$ haid^ averaged' 4.5 trips \to their country origin^ . - 

as ooniparea with 1.8 and .1.4 trips for the .EH and the WH re- ' ^ 
spondents/ respectively.. ^ . ^ 

11^ apprehensions by INS. All respondents in the study 
group were in the^ custody of iNS at. the time the interview* 
Mexican re®;pondents were, however ^ eight times ^more likely, to 
. report' a previous . apprehension than non^MeKican^ ^.espondenta, . ■ 

■ though respondents in' the latter^ group had been in the U.S. 
^ for a aligj^tly longer period of time than the fdrmer.grdup 
— : r f-2-^^^ymajes.^.£Q^^h,e^ the non-MeKlcans) 

/ ^ , l^'^^f ' The Illegalr Me twork , Respondents were^ laast likely 

to answer gu6stions relating tb^^other il^ Nevertheless^ 

. ■ almost half . (48.1%) of tfve ^621 Illegals who responded reported ^"^^ --A,-; 

: - .they tew a^t least one illegal from their hometown; more than^ ^ 

.^^ half (60^91) ^of 604 respondents reported that they had met at "^r- 

• least One ill^gal'in the U. S, , and 41.4% cif 688 respondents 

reported that they Jived - with at ^^l|east 6ne^ other illegal -in ' 

the Vs'By' As a group, respdndents'''knew an average oi 17.1 11-- 

legale in the U.S. The MeKicBn respondents were "^more likely 

be involved in an ilj^e^al network vthan respondents from . 

other Wgiona? e.g, , 53. 9% of th^ Mexican respbndep.ts, but 

only 273% of the WH .and 14.11. of the EH raspondents reported ^ 

,that fchay lived with other illeqals. - " ' ...r:^'^'' 

1= ^ J, , . , 

13* English-Speaking Ability,/ Fully 63.9% of the respon- 
dents aould niot speak English* Those who couldl usually had 
learna^d it, in school in their country of origin.^ The Mexi^can 
respondmts ware the least likely to'speak English- ; , only 23.6% . 
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of that 4roup spoke any English^ .as compared with 46.8% of the 
WH and fully 83*8% of the EH resp^ondents • As expeat^d English- ^ 
speaking respondents' were less likely to have Been pK^viously ^ 
apprehended by INS and were morp likely to have had higher wages 
and higher status jobs in the ulB\ than non-English speaking 
respondents, > ■ . ' 

14, ' Work EKperlenge in Home Couritry , Despite their rala- 
tive youth, few respondents were" new entrants to the labor mar- 
ket^ when ^they entered the U.S. ^Less than 10% of thm Study 
group had worked for wages less than one year. As. a groups 
respondents had worked for wageB in their home country an 
average of 9.4 years. WH resgondents had been employed in^ 
their homeland fox an average of 10. 7 years/^as complired with^- 
9.4 years for the Mexican and 5.8 for the EH "respond^ritB,, , 

15. ' Unem ployment . Respondents appear to have had an 
unemployirfint rate of 10.2% since 1970 — that is, on averagei 
10.2% of the respondents :were both without jobs^and looking 

f or ^work during the period 197'0«1975, _ ^ ' . 

■ 16. Participation Ih the U.S. Labor ' Market , The 793' 
respondents had been employed in^t^e U.S. for an aveirage of 
2.1 years. ^ Respondents in the U.S* less than two yeafr® (46.6% 
of the. study group) had been employed for ah average ot only 
.5 yearsT^ 'Respondents in the U.S* two or more years had been 
empioyed for an average of 3.4 years. More precisely of the 
782 illegalr who responded to the ques,tion, 43.5% hadl worked 
for wages in the U.S. for less than 1 year; 12.7% haa worked ^ 
^f oT'^TrpiTTrTo^ for ' from- 2"-%o--3- year sr 20.8% 

for' from 3 to 6 yearsr and 9. 01^ from 6 to 20 years; 

• In addition, 4 0.1% of the study group had held pam U,S. 
job for at least one y^ar, and 25.7% had held that job two 
or more ye^s* ■ Respondents working in the Southwest^ those ^ 
employed in^ U.S. agriculture, = and those frbm Mexico w^re the"-^ 
least likely to report iQng^ job tenure of any of the subgroups 
of respondents considered. ' ^ = 

'17* OcoupatioTf in^ Country gf Origin . Respondents were 
substantially more likely to have been' Ibw-skilled than skilled 
workers in their homeland. The 6 28 respondents who had bean 
employed in their country of origin since 1970 were twice as 
likely^^^to have been farmworkers^ (35.7%) as white-collar work- 
ers ,^.('17 .6%) ^ and they were even more likely to have bien blue- 
cdiiar workers (4lV5%) . Few, however, had been serviae work- " 
ers (5.2%). Respondents' occupation in their country bf origin 
since 1970 v/as highly correlatecS with their region off^origin 
and education. For example, the 407 Mexican respondents^^ (4 , 9 
years of schooling) were the most likely to have been farm^ 
workers, in their homeland (49; 3%) and the least likely to have 



been white-collir workers .{6,8%), The 48 EH . re¥gonHente 
(^1,9 years of schooling) ware the most likely €6-h.ave betjri 
jsmite-aollafc workers (47.9%) and ithe least likely to have ' 
been farmworkers (2.1%>, -T^he- 17J WH respondiants ^(8, 7 .y^^pki^^^ & t* \ 
^of schooling) were less likely t^an EH . respondents to Am^^)f '^'^ f 
been white-"Collar workers in th§ir hdmeland . (34 * li) and ttet-Q^ 
more likely to have been farmworkers (12^7^%) # * ' ■ . 

18. Comparison, of ^Cottntry pf Orlg-in^^ahd U , S , Occupa tA^Qns ' 
Almost half the respondents who had b^en* "^farmworkers m th%ir ' 
home country moved into nonagri^culturai work; in ijam U,S,/ ^nd 
two;-thirds of the respondents who had been white-collar wqirk^ 
ere in their country of origin betf^jtie. blue^Goil;^ 
workers 



1^ 



Thusv as the following tabl^/^siig^ests ^ ,^thbl^gh'||^^t^ 
U ^ S , labor market tended to homogefi^^ jtlw^^iiccupatipnal 
of these 628 respondents # ^ts. ne$V;W^'f^ audegpesaive ofte, 

*Their occupational distri^tioni in ^their most, j^eqent U-J^^^ji^^ 
was significantly ' less like thai o^ "U - S , . emp^pye^Jj^persona':^ 
it had been when^ they were emplpiyed in- the'S-^^^ftbmeiand, ■> 
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19. Occupation ,in U.S^ Since the 1965 Amendments to the 
Immigration & Nationality Act went into effect, aliens can 
become immigrants only if they are qualified relatives of U,S, 
legal residents, political refugees, or needed workers. Aliens 
applying for immigrant status as needed workers are automatically 
denied labor cartification by the Department of Labor if they 
are seeking U.sAjobs in "Schedule B" occupations, e*g*, assem- 
blers^ cleaners, clerkp^ kitchen helpers. Three-quarters (575) 
of the 781^ respondents who reported their ^most recent U,S, occu- 
pation^ were ^employed in a Schedule B job^ 8 had ^ been self --employed , 
and 205 did not have Schedule B jobs, though a number were em- 
ployed in low-skilled jobs^ e,g*, were working as waiters or dry- 
cleaning operatives. The occupational distribution of these 788 
respondents was as follows i prof essional # technical and kindred 
(1.8%); owners/ managers^ and administrators, eKcept farm (1,5%); 
sales workers (1.5%); clerical and kindred (1,6%); craft and 
kindred (16 . 0% ); operatives (27.5%)i nonfarm laborers (13.7%); 
farm laborers (15,6%); service workers (20.7%). 

20. Wages . The average hourly wage of the 793 respondents 
iao^their most recent U.S, job was $2,71* Average hourly wages 
differed subs'tantially according to respondents ' region of origin 
and the location of their U.S, job* The Mexican respondents 
earned an average hourly wage of $2.34., as compared with average 
hourly wages of $3,05 for WH and $4\Q8 for EH respondents. The 
223 respondents employed in the Southwest earned an average 
hourly wage of 11,98, as compared with $2,60, the average hourly 
wage of the 231 California respondents; $3*18, the average hour- 
ly wage of the 104 respondents employed in the Mid- and North- 
west;' and $3,29, the average hourly wage. of the 235 respondents 
employed on^ the East Coast, In addition ^ the 136 respondents 
employed in U, S , agriculture earned a lower average hourly wage 
than'^the 657 respondents employed in nonagricultural worki 
$2,11, as 'compared with $2,83, 

The low hourly wages of most respondents in the study group 
are consistent with the results of an INS survey of the wages of 
almost 48,000 illegals who were employed when apprehended in 
January-March 1975, The lower wage levels in the INS study yroup 
are probably a consequence of the very high proportion of agri-- 
cultural to nonagticultural and southwestern to nonsouthwestern 
respondents in the INS group, as compared with the L&Co. group. 

to . 
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TABLE V-f^ 
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21 i Average Hour ly and Weekly Earnings and Hours . Re^pon 
dents (eKcluding those in agriculture and private households) 
earned substantially less than U.S* .production and nonsupervis- 
ory workers: an average hourly wage of $2,66 as compared with 
$4,47, As the following table indicates^ ^the 609 respondents 
earned between 35% and 81% of the average hourly wage of these 
U.S, workers in each of the seven industrial divisions. In 
addition/ tesponderits worked longer hours but consisten'tly 
earned significantly less per week than U.S^ 'workers. 
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22. T he .Question of Exploitatio n > Four sets of factors 
re regarded as indicators of exploitation of respondents in 
air most recent U.S. job^ 

a minimum wage violations; 

m respondents' perceptions of their working 
conditipns; 

m respondents reports of the presence of 
other illegals in their workplabe; and 

m payment of wages in cash. 

Minimum v/age Violation s. More than a fifth (23,8%) . 
of the 7 6 6 respondents^ who were wage workers and for 
whom complete data on their moat recent U*S* job were, 
available appear to have been paid less than the minimum 
hourly wage, which was roughly defined for this study as 
$1.80 for respondents employed in farms, forestry, and 
fisheries^ $2,00 an hour for those employed in sales,, 
services, ^r private households; and $2/10 for those em- 
ployed in other industries, > ^ 

Respondents employed as domestics or farmworkers 
were more likely to be paid illegal wages than respon-^ 
dents employed in other industries (almost two=thirds 
of the 2 3 respondents employed as domestics and one*^ 
third of those employed as farmworkers (136 respondents) 
appear to have been paid less than the minimum'^ wage) ♦ 
In addition, respondents employed in the Southwest, but 
particularly respondents employed in the 23 counties 
bordering Mexico, were significantly more likely to be 
paid /less than the minimum wage than respondents em- 
. ployed in other regions in the U,S* 

/ ' ' 

Respondent s - Perceptions of Their Working Conditions 
Although approximately one-sixth of all respondents were 
unwilling to make judgmants about the practices of their 
former U , S , ' employers , ^ , 

V / .* 17^9% of the entire study group (142 respondents) 
reported that they had been hired becauae they 
^ were illegal. Respondents employed in the South- 
/ west. were two to three times more likely to report 

they had been hired because they were illegal than 
respondents employed in California, the. Mid- and 
/ Northwest, or the East Coast, 
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@ 16.0% (127 respondents) reported- that they had been 
paid less than legal cowoirkei^s 

© 11.7% (93 respGndents) reported that they had been 
paid lass than the minimum wage; and 

\ ' ' ' 

© only 3.5% (28 respondents) reported that they had 
been "badly treated" by their employer^ 

\ 

• Other Illegals in the " Work place , Although alm^t ^ 

301 of the study group refused to answer questions re= 
lating to cither illegal.^^ or claimed ignorance concerning 
the matter, a slight majority of Vthe respondents to this 
question (306 illegals- or 38.6% of all respondents) re- 
ported that there was at least one other illegal in. their 
workplace* As a groups respondents had w6rked with an 
, average of 8 other illegals. The MeKican respondents 

were three times more likely to Jfeport the presence of 
"illegal coworkers as WH.or EH respondents. Respondents 
^employed in California, the Southwest, and the Mid- and 
Northwest were roughly twice as-likely as illegals in 
the East Coast to report illegal coworkers, i 

Cash Wa ge Pay ments , More than one=flfth (22 •1%) 
' of all respondents reported that their wages had usu= 
ally been paid in cash, an obvious means of avoiding 
the documentation of wages that payment by chock would 
entail, and hence an indicator of possible eKploitation , 
The 68 illegals employed in ^the counties bordering Mexico 
. were most likely to report payment of wages in cash 
(63 •3%) of any subgroup considered,, and respondents 
employe4 in the Southwest were more likely to report 
cash wages (36-0%) than respondents employed in the 
East (21,0%), in California (14,8^%), or the Mid- and 
Northwekt (10, 7%) . 

23, Union Membership , Only 10,2% of the study group re- 
ported that they had belonged to a labor union in their country 
of origin, bi^t 1^0 respondfcts (16,4% of the study grbup^ had 

^ the U,S,, and almost half (62 respondents)- 
for 'two or more years. Membership in a U,S, union 
nega-tively correlated with low wages as well as 
's of \ exploitation described above, e-g*^ the 
eKtremely low-paid respondents employed in the counties border- 
ing Mexico were tlie least likely to belong to a union in the 
U.S. though they v;ere most likely to have belonged in their 
country of origin 1(1,5% belonged to a U,S, union as compared 
with 17*7% whq) had i belonged to a union in Mexico), further. 
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only 1,41 of the low-paid respondents employed. in the South- 
west reported membership in. a U.S. union ^ as compared with 
15.6% of those employed in California, -23*8% of those employed 
ih the Mid-- and Northwest^ and 29,0% of those in the East , 
Coast. 

24 . Participation in Tax-Paying and TaX'-Using Programs ^. 
The respondents were ^o^e ra.kely to have participated in tax-- 
paying systems (many of which are automatic) t^an to have used 
tax-supported programs* 

Ex_tent of participation of Apprehended Illegal Alien_Responde_nts 
In Tax-paying and Tax^'Supported progryis 

Pefcientaga of 

Program Activity . Respondent PartiQijation 

Input 

Social Securi ty taKes withheld 
Federal income taxes withheld 
Kospitalization payments withheld 
Filed U.S. income tax returns 

Output 

Used hospitals or clinics 

Collected one or more weeks" of uner.ployment 

insurance 
Have children in U.S* schools 

Participated in U.S. -funded job training programs 
Secyred food stamps 
Secured welfare payments 



77.3 
73-2 
44.0 



27.4 
3.9 

3.7 
1.4 
1.3 
O.J 



The Characteristics, Role^ and Impact of Illegals in thiB U.S. ^' 
Labor Mar ket: Preliminary Conclusions of the Researchers 

- ' Illegal aliens are probably disadvantaged persons, 
but they do not appear to constitute a homo^eheous gro'np ^ Most 
respondents in our study group ware young ^disadvantaged adults 
who came from underdeveloped natidns to find employinent here. 
There wer.a, however, ^significant differences between respon- 
dents from Mexico, those from other nations in the Mestern 
Hemisphere, and those from the Eastern Hemispheres in their 
level of education occupational status in their native land^ 
ability to speak English, and once herp, in the eKtent of 
their continuing ties to their homeland and their contact 
with U.S. governmental agencies, including^ INS. 

■ , ' ■ . S-14 . - ... 
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Though Mexico is a rnore advanced nation than niost nations 
sending' illQg.als to the United State}^ today, tih^s Mexican re* 
spondents wqxb substantially rnore likely than non-^Mexican 
respondents to have coma from rural areas, to have baen farm- 
workers in their country of origin^ to have liad less, than a 
primary educatibn, and to speak no English, The non-^Mexican 
respondents bv t in particular those from the Eastern liemi- 
sphere^ were more likely^ to come frorn urban areas ^ to have 
had at le3st soma 'secon.lary educa.tionf to have been employed 
in white-collar jobs in their homeland^ and to speak English. 
In brief/ the socioeconomic status at entry^ of EH respondents 
was'^close to the U.S. norm; WH respondents clustered well 
below that norm; while the Mexican respondents fell below the 
norm of this ns^tion-s most disadvantaged peoples ^ its blacks 
and Chicanos- s 

I - ■ ■" - " 

The Mexican illegals wereoalso considerably more likely 

than respondents from other regions to report that they had . 

come here explicitly in search of a job, , Once in the United ' 

States p they remained more closely tied to their country o,f 

origin^ than did the other respondents ^ they were more likely 

to have a spouse and children in tl;ieir home country, to visit 

their homeland, and to send money home to . relatives * The 

non-Mexican reapondents were, on the other hand, more likely 

to have a spouse and children here^, and to use public servicas 

in the U*S., such as schools and hospitals. They were also 

considerably less likely to be apprehended by INS* 

It i-s reasonable to suppose that these, differences be- 
tween Mexican and non--Mexican respondents are principally 
the result of the unique phys: cal accessibility of the U,S, 
to Mexico, which enables Mexicans of a lower socioeconomic 
class to become illegal aliens and enables Mexican aliens^ 
legal or illegal, to maintain tj^s to both nations. And, 
in fact, most MeKican respondents were EWIs who crossed the 
southwestern border surreptitously , on foot an entry 
technique that requires . more in the way of physical endur- 
ance, native intelligence, personal amhition, and- social 
contacts with an illegal network than it requires, in the 
way of either money or education. By contrast, a large 
majority a£ the rloh-Mexican respondents were tourist visa 
abusers, which ptesuppo&es a socioeconomic status that will 
provide a prospective illegal with access to a U.S. consular 
office abroad, convince a Utate Department official that the 
alien's application f or ^a nonimmigrant visa is a bona fide 
request, and that the alien has, the means to travel to his 
destination and to return to. his native land. Further, al- 
most half the EH illegals had entered t.he U.S. with a stu-- 
derit visa/ which in most cases pT^esupposes a secondary ,edu^ 
cation and requires an alien to show that he or she has the . ' 
means to support himself while a s'tudent in the U*S. 



More generally, however ^ it seems reasonable to suppose 
that aliens become illegal workers in the United States only 
if thesy have more to gain than to loie by engaging in this 
illegal business. If that is indeed the cane, the low socio^ 
©cononiiG status of most respondents in our study group is 
likely to be typical of most illegals in the U.S, work force. 
In particular^ aliens who are skilled (and therefore^ by 
implication f more likely to be established) workers in their 
country of origin are unlikely to become illegal workers in 
the U,S* The presence ^in the U,S, labor market of the young 
but substantially more educated student visa abusers is sim- 
ilarly arcplainedi they^, too^ are uneatabliahed, with rela-^ , 
tlvely little to lose. Further, like etudents generally, 
they are likely to be employed in low--ikilled jobs, as were 
most respondents* - " ^ 

2, lllegftls probably cluster geographically ^ INS and 
other experts rn the field agree ^ and there a^^e soma INS and 
Visa office data to support the claims that illegals are no 
longer almost exclusively a phenomenon of southwest agri^ 
culture, but are increasingly an urban phenoinenon, both with^ 
in and without the Southwest, We suggest that illegals are 
likely to cluster in the nation in the same manner as legal 
inimigrants. In particular^ EWIs crossing the southwest bor- 
der (who are predominantly but not exclusively Mexican ille- 
gals) increasingly appear to migrate to metropolitan areas 

in that region or to the industrial centers of 'the Mid^West, 
as legal Mexican^ immigrants have historically tended to do* 
in addition, as immigrants have done since the turn of the 
century and as immigrants, do today, increasing numbers of il- 
lagalg f rom^ other nations in the Western or the Eastern Hemi,^ 
sphere (who -are usually visa abusers) cluster in major metro-- 
politan areas in the nation, especially in its principal porta 
^of sntry along both coasts, where the supportive ethnic 
oominunities they need and the employment opportunities for 
low-skilled workers they seek, generally coincide. 

3, I llegals are probably clustered in t he se condary la bor 
market * Most of the respondents in bur study group ware em- 
ployetf in the secondary sector of the U. labor market; i*e,^ 
most were employed in low^wage, low-^skill, low-^status jobs^ 
Less tlian a quarter were employed in white-collar or skilled 
blue^QOllar jobs, and most who were so employed were crafts 
workers (16%) . Further, though respondents generally worked 
significantly more hours per week than did 0,3, production 
and nonsupervisory workers, their wages were g^bstantially 
below the average weekly wage of such workers\Sii eac^ of the 
seven rrtajor industrial divisions for which there were: compara-- 
ble data. In* addition, a significant minority of respondents 
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in the, study group (more than 201) were apparently paid less 
than the minimum wage, particularly domestics^ (Kexican) re-- 
spondents working in Texas, New MexicOr AiTizona , or Colorado, 
and aspecially those working in the 23 coutyties that border=. 
MeKico* 

Respondents: cqndentration at or near tlje hottom'of the U.S- ' 
. labor market, with more than^ three quarters employed in unskilled 
or semi--skilled jobs, contravened the heterogeneity of the study 
group, ^Despite the fact that respondenta from Mexico, other 
nations in the Wast, and in the East tended to have different 
charac^teristics as individunls and workers in their country of 
origin^ their roles in the U,S, labor market were markedly sim-- 
ilar. Like recent legal immigrants, the few respondents who 
had been white-collar workers in their homeland exhibited a 
strong downward occupational movement upon entry in the U.S,^ 
labor market. Respondents were, however ^ . significantiy less 
likely to .be employed in farmwork in the U,S. than in their 
country of origin* Hence the American labor ma^rket apparently 
tends to homogenize at a low level an^ otherwise more hetefo=- 
geneous but still predominantly low^-skilled work force. 

In ganeral^ it is reasonable to suppose that if most^^ille-- 
gals worP.ing in the nation have Tittle education, few skills, 
and speak little or no English, their employment patterns are _ - 
likely 'to resemble those of our survey respondents, i,e*, they 
are likely to be employed as laborers, service workers, or, 
to a lesser extent, as operatives . ^ . . 

4 . Illegals a ppear to increase th e supply of, low-wage 
labor and comp ete with disadvanta ged "0 /S . workers . If most 
illegal workers in the U,S, are disadvantaged persons employed 
in low--levtel jobSi illegals are of course increasing, to an 
undetermined degree, the supply of ^ low--wage workers in the 
nation. It follows, th^n, that the subgroups of the U,S. labor 
force with which illegals are most likely to be competing are 
disadvantaged U,S, workers 'the young, the old, members of 
minority groups ^. women, immigrants , and the handicapped, who, 
in some instances, tend to be clustered ^in the same parts of 
the nation, e.g., the Spanish-speaking in the Southwest, and ^ 
minority groups generally and irg^igrants in major urban centers. 

Further, illegals are likely to compete quite successfully 
in the^ secondary labor market /\. On the one hand, current imrhi- 
gration legislation, which, makis it illegal for most f^onimmi- 
gra^t aliens to work in the^U.S* but specifically exem'pts 
employers from any violation of those laws, makes illegals " 
attractive to employers of cheap imbor* On the other hand, 
apart from any consideration of their- illegal status, illegal 
workers appear to be like immigrant .workers i- highly motivated 
and hard-working employees, whom U.sJ employers generally re^-- 
gard as eKceptionally .productive workers, despite the fact that, 
few speak English. , 
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. 5 • The major iinmediate linpact of lllagale in the U,S* 
today is probably on the labor market , ^ost respondents" came 
to the United States explicitly to find emploj^ent* We suspect 
that most illegals who establish a residence in the U.S. sim-- 
ilarly came to find joba^ and that those who did not are un- 
likely to remain in the nation withoiit entering the labor force 
Further, :^f the survey raspondents are typical of illegals work 
ing in the nation, illegals in the U,S, labor force are substan 
tially more likely to pay t^Kea than to use tax--supported sys-- 
tems and to support relatives in their country of origin than 
to have a spouse or children here. Apparently, then, illegals 
are also likely to have a significaht impact on the balance of 
payments^ Almost 80% of all survey ^respondents sent^an average 
of ,$151 a month to relatives in their homeland. The Mexican 
respondents were less likely than the non^Maxican respondents ^ 
to have a spouse or children in the U.S. or to use public ser-^ 
vices, but they were mofe likely to send money homei and to 
report higher remittances, (We estimata a balance of payments 
loss of 51, 5 billion a year from that source alone, if we 
assume that tHere ars 1 million, Mexicans illegally working in 
the U,S. and that the Mexican respondents in our study group 
are representative of that population. ) ^ 

/ ' ^ 

It is important to note, howevfer, that if illegals settle 
permanently in the nation a question which this study does 
not address'-^-- their impacts,, both direct and indirect, will 
of course be ..both more far-ranging and profound. In particu*- 
lar, if illegals working in the U.S. tend to become permanent 
residents, they can be expected to acquire a U.S. '-based ipouse 
and children, to have an impact on population, and to make more 
use of public services as they become more integrated into the 
society, - 

The Imp act of Illegals _on the U,S.' Labor Market 

Impact of Illegals . Depending. upon the degree to which 
illegals cluster in specific labor markets, their numbers, 
and the pre^illegal entry conditions of those markets (e.g. , 
the presence of unions) , an increasing supply of highly pro-- 
ductive, experienced, but generally low--skilled , illegals, who 
are willing to work in low-level jobs at low wages for long 
hours, is likely to produce some particular combination of 
the following, five kinds of interdependent impacts upon the 
markets they entprr ■ 

m illegaTs will maiijtain or increase productivity; 

• they will maintain or increase profits; 
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m they will maintain or increase the use of labfsr- 
intensive work structures; 



m they will maintain or depress labor standards in 

the secondary sector; and 

I© they will compete successfully v/ith low-skilled 
legal workers* 

CQngru ence With Manpower PQlicy , The nation has been, 
making manpower policy decisions for years ^ but ^ only recent- 
ly has it regarded them a'5 such. As it evolved within the 
framework of a society which stresses both the vi't^tue of 
productivity and the value of the individ^ual uTs . "manpower 
policy can be viewed as having four principal objectives^ 
with a fifth appearing on the horiziQn more recently i 

# to upgrade the skilis of the-\v^rk force; 

m to protect the welfare and rights of the work 
force ; 

to provide employment ppportunities for all 
membars of the work force; 

to provide equal employment opportunities for 
all members of the labor force, regardless of ' 
race/ color ^ creed> national origin^ or seK; and 

to increase the level of job satisfaction. 

The Adverse Effects of Illegals in th e Labor Market . , 

If one accepts, this broadbrush description of the nation 
manpower policy, a continuing influK,,of illegal aliens into 
the U.S. labor market will have the following adverse effect 

m it will depress the educational and skill level 
of the labor force; . 

m it will depre^-^ labolK,^ standards -^in the secondary 
sector / which in some^'cases will create an under- 
ground market' of illegal^ wages , hours^ and workers; 

0 it will cause a displacement of lowrskill legal 
resident workers; 

m it will, create a new class of disadvantaged workers, 
one which inextricably conjoins national origin and 
illegal status in the U.S.; arid 



m it will inhibit efforts to improve job satisfactibh 
in the' secondary sector * 

Given the inherent conflict between what the nation has 
been I for generations/ trying to do in the work places and . 
the apparent direction of the impact of illegal aliens^ we 
believe that it is important to preserve both the direction 
and the momentum of the nation's manpower policy ^ by decrea- 
sing thie flow^ of illegal inmigration into its labor market. 

Recommendations ' 

On the assumption that illegals are for the most part dis- 
advantaged persons whose adverse socioeconomic costs to the 
U- outweigh ,their benefits as productive low^level workers^ 
we recommend that the Governmete adjpt a more restrictive pol- 
icy towards illegal imnigration and implement more effective 
means of controlling it, primarily by discouraging their entry 
into the labor market ^ which appears to be their principal 
goal.- Further, we reconmendi, that the Government emphasize the 
pre'yention of future illegai'ip^ rather than the re- 

moval of illegals currently in -the nation. .There are three 
general reasons for advocating the latter approachi admlnis-- 
trative (it is more cost effective to prevent the entry of 
prospective illegals than to apprehend and transport them 
home again); humanitarian^ (illegals whose entry is prevented 
are less badly hurt than those who are apprehended after estab- 
lishing residence in the U.S..; the possible Infringement of ^ 
the^.civil liberties of minority--group members associated with 
the identification and apprehension of illegal residents are^ 
similarly avoided)_; and substantive (illegal immigration 
appears to set off a chain migration and to come primarily 
from '"underdeveloped nations with high population growth rates; 
i*e.^ . illegal immigration appears to beget more illegal immi- 
gration) . . In the opinion of the researchers, it is the likeli- 
hood .of continuing generations of disadvantaged aliens attemp- 
ting illegal entry into the U^S, labor market that poses the. 
most serious threat to the nation, ,and oalls for the adoption 
of a more restrictive immigration policy as well as for more i 
adequate enforcement of current restrictions. . 

Within the framework -of a restrictive policy and a preven- 
tive approach, strategies that discourage the employment of 
illegals and inhibit their movement into the hation appear the' 
most effective. The recommendations have been divided into 
three categories ^ those requiring only agency policy changes, 
those that also requi:re budgetary decisions, and those that 
require statutory revisions as well. . ' 



Agenc y _pQlicy Recommendations 

Recommendation li The Government Should Create Illegals' 

Employere Strike Forces • 

Recommendation 2i The Inunigration and Naturalization ' 

Service Should Focus More Attention 
on Visa Abusers. 



Recommendation 3: 



The Government Should Develop Strategies 
to DiBCOurage the Growth of Illegal 
Immigration from Specific Regions of 
Origin. 

Recommendation 4 i The Labor Department Should Deny Labor 

Certifications to Employere of Illegal 
Aliens* ^ ^ 



Recommendation 5 ; 



Steps Should be Taken to liicrease the 
Prosecution of Document^Abusing Illegal 
AlienSp 



RgcpTOiendatioris Involving Polidy and Budget Considerations 

Recommendation 6 i The Government. Should Allocate More 

ResoOTces^ and the State Department 
Should Allocate Kore Resources and 
Prestige/ to the Visa issuance Funption. 



Recommendation 7: 



•The Government Should Allocate More 
Resources to INS, 



Recommendations I nvolving Policy.^ Budget i and Statutory Con- 
siderations ' ' 



Recommendation Bt The Congress Should Enact ^ Work Permit 

Program* ; ■ 

Recommendation 9i The Congre^ Should Remove . Elements in 

the 'immigration and Nationality Act 
V7hich Facilitate the Legalization of 
Illegal Aliens* 
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CHAPTER li ILaEGAL IMMIGRATION IN THE 1970S! 

AND THE PROBLEM 



THE BACKGROUND 



Introduction 

Under current immigration law/ there are four kinds of 
people present in the nation at any given time* Most are 
citizens , either native-born^ or aliens who have become 
naturalized J a minority are alians^ who are grouped into 
three claBses. Firsts there are im mlgrantB or "permanent 
resident aliens," to use the par lance of INS i aliens who 
may stay here for life^ live and work where they wish^ and 
become cltiEene if they so choose; they have/ With minor -r 
exceptions, the rights of citizens/ ^eKcept they csnnot vote 
or hold elective office. The next group are ^ nonimmig rants, 
aliens who are authorized to be in the U,S, for a limited 
period Of time and for a^ppeciflc purpose (e,.g,, as a student, 
a representative of a foreign, government , or simply as a 
tour ^st) ; most nonimmigrants are explicitly barred, by the 
teriT 3 of their visas ^ from working in the American labor . 
market. Finally, there are Illegal aliens , aliens who 
either entered the nation without any authorization (those 
who "entered without inspection"' (EWI) , to use the INS term), 
or those who violate the terms of their nonimmigrant visar 
by overstaying their allotted time or by working ^contrary 
to the conditions of thait visa* ^ 

Before examining the character is tics and U.S* labor 
market eKperiences of our sample of apprehended illegal 
workers, it is useful to review the conteKt within which 
this underground but increasingly publicized phenomenon 
is now occurring. We begin, then, with a discussion of 
the nation's current immigration policy and its \evolution> 
particularly as it relates to the issue of alien labor. 
We then describe the recent escalation in the apprehensiori 
of. ^illegal aliens^, increasing public interest in the subject, 
and the need for a well^articulated federal response to- the 
issue, based upon more reliable data and a more comprehend 
sive assessment of the policy implications of this issue 
than have been available. 
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Current American iimnigrati oii Policy i The Legal Framework 
of Illegal Irn nigratiQn ~ 



tJ,S, Policy TQw ar d Alien Labor. " American immigratidh 
policyhas historically been founded upon the often unstated 
but nonetheless fundamental principle that no distinotion 
ii to be drawn (at least since the Civil War) between being a 
member of the Mierican labor force and being a mendDer of 
its society*. Thui/ aliens who enter the nation to perform 
a role in its economy acquire the right to reside perman^ , 
ently in the nation, the right to move at will in its ; 
economic and in its social structure i arid the right to 
become a member of the body politic. In a word^ they 
acquire the- right to become citizens; they entftr the nation 
as immigrants* Many other nations ^ make that distinction! 
aliens are Admitted ^as workers but as' neither permanent . 
residents nor prospective' citiiens; their movements within 

the labor market are therefore generally highly regulated, 
and the^ir partici'pation in the social and political fabric 
of those nations is usually even more severely rejtricted* 
Most of the some six million guestworkers in the European 
common Market are ^in this situation; they have been granted 
only temporary entry, their status in those nations is 
usually limited to their role as wage' workers , and they 
are generally employed as unskilled laborers. 



Once, during World War II, we initiated such an arrange^ 
menti the bracero program* Mexican males were admitted as 
temporary (noninunigrant) workers, primarily to perform 
unskilled farm labor in the Southwest . The braceros could 
neither seek other employment nor could they stay* in the 
nation (without changitig their noninunigrant status) , and 
they were sent home whfn their employer no longer needed 
them* Although the Department of Agriculture (first) and 
the Department of Labor (later) made". an effoirt to guarantee 
their working conditions/ these alien workers had few rights, 
and if they displeased their employer-, they^jcould be deported. 
The bracero program violated our/ longstanding policy against 
the use of alien contract labor; althoiigh. its advantages to 
growers are obvious, with or without thS: labor shortage 
generated by that war, it, became increasingly difficult, 
ovefc l;lme,. to justify its continuance.* Controversial^ from 
its' ^beginning/ the program -was finally terminated in the 
mid^siacties . .^ • . - ^ 
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' " It is because w© have traditionally proscribed the, use^ . 
of alien nonimmigrant labor, with .the historic major Exception 
of the. generation-^long bracero program and soxne minor and^ 
little-noticed explicit eKceptions to it today,* that a dis- 
cussion of our irmnigration policy is so integral to an under-^ 
standin'g of the recent influK of illegals and the manpower 
policy issues that it raises. Excluding that narrow band 
of exceptions, only citizens or aliens who are admitted as 
irmnigrants can lawfully participate in the Anierican labor ' 
market, What laws, then, govern the admission of aliens as 
immigrants to the nation, and how do they relate to its labor 
market and the increase in the apprehension of illegals in * 
the last dfecade? ; - , . • 

■ immigr^ation Policy Before 1965 . One might imagine that 
anything as centrales the admission policy of a modern 
nation its criteria aijd methods, of selecting its newcomers - 
wokld be made with some (oresight and continuing attention ^ 
to their relationship to national goals, particularly its 
manpower policies. One would be mistaken* Since^ the turn * . 
of the century, when American immigration policy first came 
into being^^ it has been revised - about once every other 
generation, with some tinkering or one-shot adjustments 
in between* And when immigraiion policy has been formulated, 
its principal objeptive has usually been the elimination of 
the errors of the previous generation. 

Up until the 1880s we did not have a formal immigration- 
policy I ours was an empty. land, and the frontier needqd 
people. In 1884 we decided that it was not a good idda 
to' admit the Chinese, and we passed the Chinese EKclusion 
Act; the Japanese were subsequently excluded, first by ah 
international agreement, and subsequently by legislatipn. 



Under current legislation, temporary workers Admitted 
under Sectfions 101 (a) X15) (H) (i) , (iiJ / and^ (iii)- of immigra- 
tion law, Ind Intra-Com^any Transferees, admitted under section 
/101(a) (15) (L) , are the only clear'cut and deliberate exceptions 
to this statement; other kinds of nonimmigrant's, such as ; 
Exchange Visitors and students.^. are allowed to/work, but^only 
under highly specified conditions, and always for^a limited 
period' of time. 
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Iimnigratibn from Europe continued at a rapid pace, and 
by the first decade of this century we were absprbing as 
miny as a million a year; by then it was clear that the 
flows of immigrants were coming more from Southern and 
Eastern Europe than from the rest of that ^continent,^ which 
had^previouaiy been our principal eource of imnigrants. 
The highly ethnocentric Iimntg^ation Commission^ created 
during the Taft Admiriistration, reacted adversely to this, 
pher^omenon. Its multl-^volume report set in motion the 
racist immigration legislation which occurred in the twen-- 
ties and coincided (by no means . accidentally) with' rejection, 
of the League of Nations and the arrival of "Normalcy*" A 
spate of imnigratidn legislation then produced the nation-- 
of--origih quota systemi if you lived in one of the blond-- 
haired, blue--eyed, European countries — or the relatively 
unpopulated New World you^ couT-Ti^imm^ to the United 

States with ease (but few came) r if you, lived in Southern 
or Eastern Europe you could a^ply (bujt the waiting, lists 
were long) ; if you were from Asia, you knew you were not / 
wanted* ^ 

There the matter rested for a long time* Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy all found the country^of-- 
origin restrictions noxious and sought to change them^ but 
all they secured were a few adjustments for post-war dis- 
placed persons, and a reconfirmation of the country^of- 
origin system in the McCarran Act, passed by the 80th 
Congress in 1952* 

The 1965 Amendments * The 1965 Amendments finally 
put an end to "the blatantly discriminatory immigration 
policies instituted more than forty years earlier* Although 
the intention of this legislation was primarily negative 
(and was in this respect very much an expression of the 
social policies of the 1960s, which sought to reverse all 
earlier policies that discriminated between persons on. the 
basis of their race, color, creed, sex, or as in this 
case — their national origin), it simultaneously created, 
without much debate, a new immigration policy, which is 
with us todays And it is this policy which supplies the 
legal framework that all aliens encounter when they enter 
the U.S*, and which defines their status in the nation as 
either legal or illegal. 



Despite the obvious merits of this legislationi one 
'of the principal problems with the 1965 ^endmgnta was 
their negative intent. Those interested in reforming 
inunigration law. were. so incensed with the ethnocentrism 
of the laws of the past that they spent virtually all of ^ 
their energies seeking to eliminate the country-of-origin 
provisions, and gave very little attention to the substance 
or long-range implications of the policy that would replace 
them** i 

. What did the struggle produce? It produced k totally 
new and compleK preference system for screening wpuld-be 
immigrants from the Eastern Hemisphere, and set an annual 
ceiling of 170 , 000 immigrants from that part of the world. 
It set an annual ceiling of 120,000 immigrants from the 
Western Hemisphere, and in so doing eKtended the concept 
of numerically limited immigration to the New World, for 
the first time in our history* In addition , it attempted 
both to protect anS to assist the U.S. labor market^ - 
creating the immigrant category 'of ' needed worker and ^ 
positive, rather than a merely negative, labor certifica-- 
tion program^ i-e., it gave the Secretary of Labor the 
power to' certify (though not to nominate nor to admit) . 
immigrants applying for admission as needed workers,** 



* In particular, the Administration's bill had continued 
the traditional nonrestrictive policy towards immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere, as did' the bill which passed 
the House. In conference,* however, a Senate proposal to 
restrict Western Hemisphere immigration to an annual ceiling 
of 120,000 wai accepted, as was the appointment of a Select 
Coiraiission to study that limitati • ' Although the Coiwnission 
subsequently Recommended a year-lo^*g delay" in the imposition 
pf the 'ceiling. Congress ignored the recommendation, and \ 
the limitation went into effect on July 1968 • \ 



The notion of needed worker was not new to immigration 
legislation, but it had been only a minor, and little used 
component of the 19 52 qountry-of --origin preference system-' 
The labor certification program which those amendments had 
created was likewise rarely utilized, and it was negatively 
defined ^i*e, , the Department of Labor did not routinely 
screen ^applications for visas, but the Secretary was em-- 
powered, should he so decide, to intervene in specific cases 
in which he deemed that the admission of an immigrant, or 
a group of them, wotild adversely affact U,S* workers. The 
19 6 5 Amendments, on the other hand, made it. mandatory that 
all immigrants seeking admission as needed workers submit 
their applications to the Department (or one of its agents) 
^or review^ ' - 
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hB the new iimiigrant categdry of needed worker impliea, 
the restrictions placed upon iimnigration by the- ' 6S Ajnendr 
menta were not simply numerical ones. Since the porltive. 
as well as the negative goal of those amendmentB were essen^ 
tially humanitarian — in particular, the new legislation 
sought to enable the unification of families, which the 
earlier ethnocentric immigration policies had often made 
difficult, if not impossible — the new qualitative cri- ^ 
teria for selecting inmigrarits reflect that explicitly 
humanitarian aim. Nevertheless, these criteria of admis- 
sion are at bottom more exclusive than inclusive/ for the 
' 65' ^endments restricted aliens, who could enter the nation 
as immigrants to three classesi (1) aliens with family 
ties to American citiiens or inmiigrants; iZ) political 
ref-ugeesi and (3) aliens with occupational skills needed 
by the uVs,# as determined by the Secretary of Labor, 
Aliens who do not meet any one of these three criteria 
'can neither become immigrants nor can they lawfully work 
nor reside permanently in the nation. * 

Aliens who seek inroigrant status on the basis of 
family ties do so only with the consent of some American 
relative, who must initiate the alien's petition for an 
immigrant visa. Those who are inflmediate relatives of 
adult U,S. citizens (i,e., their spouse, parents, or 
unmarried children under 21 years of age) are admissible 
outside- th'e annual ceiling placed upon imnigration from 
each hemisphere. Beyond the personal inclinations of 
the individual American relatives, current_inmiigration 
policy towards aliens with close family ties to IJ>S* _ 
citizens is thus a wholly unrestrictive one,, though by . . 
its very nature, dnmigration of this kind is self ^limiting, 
and ^tends to favor relatively new citiiens, since ^^ey are 
more likely to have immediate relatives who are citizens 
of.^other nations, ' \ 

All other prospective immigrants must be admitted 
within the confines of the annual numerical restrictions, 
and must belong to one of the three classes of aliens des- 
cribed above. Aliens who are not accepted as relatives 
are admissible as immigran:ts only if they qualify as politi- 
cal 'refugees or, needed workers. But both categories are 
rigorously defined; refugees are eligible only if they are 
from the Middle East or Eastern Europe;* and labor certifi- 



* Haitians, for example, who constitute aft ofiten-discussed 
and frequently debated subgroup of *the illegal population 
of New York City and *Miami, have not been granted this status; 
nevertheless, these d'efinitions are, in fact, subject to 
rapid and large-scale changes, when a President decides 
the nation should play host to such defeated foes of Com- 
munism as the Hungarians, Cubans, and the Vietnamese. 



cations are issued only ,if the Department has determined that 
the applicant wilf neither compete with nor endanger the 
prevailing wages and working conditions of U.S. workers, 
in addition, in many but not all cases, the alien can urider-^ 
.^take his quest for employment or residence in the nation 
only under the aegis of an Ainerican employer who is wil- 
ling to offer him a job and to petition that he be admitted 
as an immigrants 

Ironically/ however, fOne of the paradOKical consaquen- 
es of current inunigration policy is that Its method of 
applying labor-market contro"ls to iimnigration renders its 
effort to protect the U.S. labor market largely futile* 

In the first place, since the three qualitative cri'-^ 
teria for admission are independent rather than interde- 
pendent criteria (as, for eKampia, in Canada's selee^^tion 
procedures) , and since the application ot two of ^tfiose 
criteria are subject to a nun^ef of restrictions'^; the 
.great majority of the aliens who are admitted' as immigrants 
enter on the .basis of family ties to U.S, residents.* Most 
immigrants are therefore selected indapendently of labor- 
market considerations, and, as one might ^expect, immicftants 
admitted *as relatives have considerably less to offer in 
the way of skills and education than iramigrants who are 
admitted as needed workers* ' ' - 

Secondly, since there is a long waiting list of pro- 
spective immigrants from the Western Hemisphere,^ which has 
no preference system, the rejection of a labor certification 
request filed on behalf of a Western Hemisphere resident — 
who. is, say, an auto mechanic — produces a result which 
surely Congress did. not intend. The auto mechanic is deriiad 
entry because the Department rules that he is not a needed 
worker;, there are plenty of auto mechanics in the city where 
he wants to work; ha therefore does not secure the right to 
stand in line for a visa; and his place ii taken by a farm- 
worker whose wife gave birth to a^ child in tha United States 
(who thereby became a U.S. citiien) Thus, in this not 
unusuaT circumstance, a system that was^ craated to protect 
the labor market produces a worker with an even lower level 
of skills, . . 
-- -^-^^ — — -— -" 

* The 1970 cohort of inmigran^s was comprisfed of 76*2% 
relatives, as compared to 16*2% labor certification bene- 
ficiaries, 6.0% refugees, and 1*6% membera of. other, smaller 
classes. See U.S. DepartJnent of Labor , Manpower Administra-^ 
tion, Immigrants in the American Labor Market , by David 'S. 
North and William G.. Weissert (Springfield, Vai National 
Technical Information Service, 1974), p, 9. 
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In smaf more by accident than by plane/ Congrass Mplacad 
the detested cduntry^-of-origin quotas with' a set of urire- 
lated qualitative criteria which , w^en applied within the 
constraints of its new system of numerical restrictions , 
has generated an immigration policy ! equivalent to a nation-^ 
al policy of nepotism— one that ia practiced today on a 
large scale* Despite the. restrictions to which we have 
referred and eKcesaively' complex and frequently bizarre ■ 
differences between the screening procedures governing 
inmiigration from the two hemispheres^ most immigrants to 
the nation today are selected apart ! from any consideration 
of their contribution to society,* and their role in or im-- 
pact upon its labor inarket. In effect, then, in 1965 Congress 
decided, more by omission than by comnission, not to construct 
an immigration policy eKplicitly related to some positive 
definition of the public interesti instead, it created a 
policy aimefi primarily at fulfilling the private interests 
of its legal residents and their alriieri: relatives and it 
simultaneously delegated to those individuals (and, to a 
limited number of its employers) much of its power to 
select future citizens and workers in the nation. 

Further, as time has passed," it has become evident 
that there are more legally admissible prospective imnigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere than .from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
though more visas are available for the latter than the former 
This imbalance is reflected, in mirror-like fashion, by 
statistics on apprehended illegal aliens, virtually all oJ| 
whom came from the Western Hemisphere. 

In ^ short, the immigration system now in place excludes 
the very kind of perpon who is most likely to want to 
immigrate to the United States, the kind that flocked to 
our shores at the turn of the century i the young, self- 
selected male, with more, ambition than training, and with, 
no family ties to the nation. It is no wonder, then, as 
we shall presently show, that most .of the illegals we inter- 
viewed turned out to be young, self --selected males, with 
more ambition than education, and in most cases, without 
the kinds of relatives needed to secure a visa. 



* Negative screening persists, however; for example , would-- 
be immigrants must be judged not to be likely to^ become 
, public charges* , 
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ft^Du al inmlqratlon Policy i Alien Labor In the Southwest 

What wa have described in the preceding' pages ia the ^ 
nation's progressively more restrictive de jure policy ., ■ 
toward alien workers," which has governed most of the nation 
but not the southwest. For generations, a quite different 
inimigration policy has been in effect in that region, where 
almost ten times as many Mexican noniminigrant workers and 
apprehended illegals were reported to have crossed its 
l,94S-mile land border, as compared to the number of 
Mexican immigrants, between the years 1870-1970 (see 
Figure 1) . ' ' " . 

This regional policy grew out of a unique background 
of historical, geographic, economic and cultural factors, 
which has no real parallel elsewhere in the continental/ 
united States. Historically, the southwest had been a^' 
possession of Spain, .and then a major portion of Mexico 
before its conquest by the Anglos in the mid- 1,9th century. 
Hence, unlike other parts of the American West, which we 
acquired from the English and the French, there was a sub- 
stantial resident population enmeshed in the culture 'and 
physically close to its former countrymen. Thus the .move- 
merit of a worker across the Rio Grande was not an inter- 
national journey until the middle of the last century, and 
even after the creation of this political- boundary, the 
Mexican migrant who crossed it faced few -cultural or social 
barriers and no legal impediments or forma^lities until the 
mid-l9a0s. in addition, the Mexican Revolution led -to a 
surge of Mexicans into the U.S. in the second decade of 
this century,, which served as a precedent for later work- 
related migration and laid the groundwork for the support; 
system that 'facilitates the movement of peoples from erne 
region to another. >. ., . ■ i 

For generations, then, there were no bars to the. 
northbound movement of Mexican nationals, and, as the 
southwest began to be developed, for generations there 
ha-s been a large surplus of unskilled labor on, the . south- 
ern side of that border and a long history .of demand for 
it on the northern side. ' To some extent that demand re- 
lated to 'the tiature of the terrain, ,to the kind of labor- 
intensive agriculture that was profitable in the Imperial 
and Lower Rio Grande Valleys, for instance,- and to some 
extent the abundant supply of unskilled labor attracted, 
labor-intensive light industry to the area, _ As these 
activities flourished, over time, on both sides of the 
border, news of the opportunities for eipployment and good 
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FIGURE 1-1 



Mexican Inmigration to=.the United States 
ia70 1970 . ^ 



The htiiQfy el Mfcilcan Immlgiaii^r* i© the Uniied Suits U relaigd to the Hs© of 
gttj3\ rtgisnai and rtatiQnji 'i^dustrlAi, K agriEUliure, f^itrQids, tnd mining, is 
wen as the eorr^^pdnding dfmjnd fer a reservoir of cheJp labors |he spe^iil id- 
minisiratlye ihd legislaitvti cQf^iidf ritien glveri to imrnigratiori from ihe Wiitern 
H^rni&pherp. pinicularly from MeiikO. 3nd the internai devtioprnents and ehmgei 
irt MtKiEo, 

MS50^18S9 "IJntie^irabinty of Menlc^ns for Ubor of selttenigrit' Eorreiporided t& 
th€ importatioh and ytiliiition of European #nd Qriental faboryrs #nd setttgrt. 

1100^1909 Ccntinged economie dcvelopf^eni, psriKulifjy m fhi Southwest; jnd 
the dfir^a^^ in thg Iftipoftatlqn and ytiiifation o| Ofieniat labor due to the 
' appfiEOtion arid enfOfCt'Tient of tne Chinese inclusion La^s jnd Ihe Genile^ 
man's Agreement with Japsn. Ina to a nriodfri'e inEff^j^e in ihe volume of 
Meilcan irrimigfalion- 

19 10^1919 Inqriised use of Mexican Uberrsrs was rflaied to: the daereasing 
vslume of Eurofje^n rrnmigfation, Wpfid War I mo^^UfAUon, rise of dofenSs 
industrief. completion of railroads Hnkmg the iniorior of MaAleo to the U.S., 
arid the rcvoiuiiondry conditions in MeaiQO, ^ ' 

1920-1920 QyoMs established. European ar^d Asiatic imrri^rJtlon eoniinued to 
deEressf. Mpiican irnmfgration increitfd. reiEhlng j peafc In 1924. fficfejigd 
restriEilpris #ffe^t irnnrtlgFation whldh diEreas^i in tale I920'i. Hlegal Masiean 
aiiens average 4P0D per year. \ ^ 

1930=1939 iHecff nf Great Depfessioh. MeJiicaris repatriated. MiRiean Imm gra- 
tion rontin'jes to dtcrease. IMegil MislEan atiins inereisa and average lO.iOO 
per year, Mexican femigrailen inerea^ii: 

1940-1947 World War \\. Tremendous InEreaie in dghiar;d for labor S, and 
Mexico make jgreemeni for tempofary contraEl labor (Braeero Ffogf.imh 
titegai Me^iEin ^liRns greatly InEreises. Mexican irfimlgration inEfeasei 
sfightly. 

1948-1951 Illegals Igg^tiied to beEome Braceiss.. "BraEferoi" InEfease. Meii<ESn 
tmrnigration remains stable. FubliE Law 78 enaeted. Mistican iHigil atieni 
greatly increase. 

19S2^19d9 Kffftsan ' War^ Demand for labor iractros. IMegals, and MejtiEJn im- 
migraiioh inErease dfamatically. tllpgal M>si£ans Eorishiuie a high of 1,07Si^ 
I6g apprrthtnslons when Operation Wetbsgk inaugufaied. IMegals expelled. ^j; 
thi ihousjnds. 

1960-1970 Braetro Program terminated llSil) due to public proisure, IMegal 
Menieari aliens on a dramatic^ inEfease agiln, MejilEan immigraiion sfeadlly 
mEreafing. New immigration law (Pubik Law 8S-23B. passed In 1965. effeg- 
iive July 1, 1968} restricts immigration frofn Wetiern Hemisphere. 

SUMMARf OF MIXICAN MiaRATORY MOVlMENTS TO U.S,* 



Type 

MexlEan immigfatlon 



Period Tola! 

i^^m^m^^tmmimm llsg^pfeseni 1,S4D,000 

Tempyfary eontraEt labor from MexiEn §ooe^§ooooO§ 1942^preieni ^,OiO,000 

llltgal Mexican aligns reporierlty loEOigd ###### 1924-pfesent i, 630,000'* 

' Table doss fioi Include non immigranti, i.e., visilsrs, trinilents^ studenti. 
' ' Jncludei duplication where same person (uEated'rnof e than ones. 

Tiken from "Map Study af Moiican AmeflEans," with pgrmis^lsn of the publishers, 
Hiarne Brotho^S: Thgr chart was prepared by Dr. Jutian SirftQra. Jorge A. Busia^ 
rnanie. Gilbert Cardenas, and Carmen Simerj. . 





700.000 



§00,000 



3 



Sourqei Julian Samora, Los Mo j ados : The Wetback Story (Notre 
" Dames University of Notre barne, 1971) , Appendix 11, 
pp. 195-96. ^ 
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(b^ Mexican standards) wages^ traveled back to campesinos 
in the interipr of iMeKico, and workers came north to the , 
border provinces, which have had a reinarkable record for 
population growth. ; Thus the supply oi unekilled labor 
has continued to expand at a much faster rate than job . 
opportunities in the area ~ a situation which has created 
substantial levels of unemplpynienf on both sidee of the 
border^ as discussed in Appendix A of this report. In 
brief / given the developing labor'-inteniive economy in 
the north and the pool of unskilled labor in the souths 
a historic precedent of northbound migration, the Spanish-- 
speaking culture which bridged the border, and the politic 
cal ineignif icance (for ao many years) of the border itself 
workers moved easily from their homes in Mexico to , 
jobs in the States / as those jobs came into being. 

In 1925, some formalities began to intervene in 
this easy flow of workers; movements which had previously 
been extralegal became either sanctioned/ legal oneSf or 
equally sanctioned , but illegal ones. 

^ \ ^ f 

The formally sanctioned movemente of alien workers 

were three in number; fitst, there was the arrival of 

immigrants who came to the United States to live and 

work. This » process ^ was cohsiderably less.. oj a barrier . \. 

to Mexican ^workers than ^it was to, say> Italian^^'ones , 

because there were no quotas i ' most youngs healthy Mexican 

nationals who wanted an immigrant visa (and were, willing , 

as many were not^ to^wade through the required red tape) 

could secure one. 

The second movement, one we deal With more exten- 
sively in Appendix A, was a specialized segment of the 
first I the use of the irmnigrant visa to legitimate the 
daily or weekly movement of Mexican nationals, who bad 
seaured the' ri ght to be permanent resident aliens, from 
their homes in Mexico tp their jobs in the States, ^While 
the permanent movement of immigrants, noted above ^ is 
analogous to that of Eastern Hemisphere immigrants ^ this ^ 
"green^--oard commuter " phenomenon is a unique/ ^ if minor, 
southwestern v^ariation on how the nation acquires alien ^ 
workers - 

The third of these legally sanctioned movements of 
alien workers wai that of the. braceros . Although some 
of the braceros seeped into the Mid West (and were used 
in Michigan's cucumber hafvest as recently as 1964), the 
bracero program was essentially, as we noted earlier. 



created and, for a? quarter of a century, valiantly defended, 
by Eouthw.BSt agricultural interaets. The prograin was a 
large one; in many years more than 400 #000 braceros were 
annually ^admitted to work in the United States. But it 
producad more than temporary alien workers; it created 
patterns of explicitly work-*relatad movamenta of aliens, 
from South to North i ^t created the braoeros' expectations 
of higher wages than ware possible within the Maxican. eco* 
nomyi it providad them with UiS* job contacts and job 
skiils^ it exposed tham ^o the Anglo demand for their labor; 
and it armed th^m with an acquaintanca with the English 
language and Anglo cuetoms — including the work, habits 
of INS, For many rural Mexican males, the bracero program 
was an eye^ppener; they learned about American jobs and 
American wages; many reepondad to their U.S. employers' 
interest in bypassing tha federally regulated program 
during its aKiBtencei- and many kept traveling, nortri after 
the program ended, despite the fact those trips were illegal 
ones. Thus^ unlike the rest of the nation, where one 
generally had to \be an immigrant to work in the U.S., there 
ware, over„ many y^ars , substantial nui^ara of sanctioned, 
semi--iitmiigrant (gteen^card commuters) , nonimmigrant and 
illegal aliens available to' do 'the region's least attrac- 
tive work* , , 

But graen^card conunuters are not much good to a 
grower 200 miles from the border, the bracero program was.^ 
not always in operation, nor was. it always the preferred 
method o£ findping either workers or work; "undocumented 
workers" (the charming euphemism of the Chicano .militants , 
. recently adopted by the U.N.) have been the historic an- 
swer to the Southwest 's need for low-^skilled labor r with 
their incidence rising^ and falling with varying, economic 
and governmental conditions. When times are good, illegal 
workers ars 'de facto sanctioned, though de jure proscribed. 
VBien times are bad, such as during the thirties, or when 
the fedaril government cracks down oh illegals (as it did 
during ^'Operation Wetback" in the mid-^fifties) , the number 
of illegals are decreased. 
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Thus the Southwest has inatitiited .a sui generis inmii" 
gration policy* with respact to its use of alien labor --^ 
a policy which/ when it affected federal policy^ led to 
the bracero programr - and to the notorious 'TeKaSN Proviso 
in the Immigkation & Nationality Act, which .eKplioitly 
defines employment of or employment-related actions 
toward illegals as non-^harboring activities/ which eKempts 
employers of illegals from the oriminal penalties attached 
to the. harboring of illegals. Hence it is not illegal for ^ 
an employer to hire aliens who are not legally authorised 
to work in the U,S,, though it is illegal for those aliens 
to work* ^ ^ ^ ' 

The foregoing discussion of the Southwest has largely 
ignored the role of INS^ though most. ot its resources 
are concentrated along that borders this was ^not •acciden'- 
tal.^ Two points should be made about its role in this 
region* First, it is an alien force in that part of the 
country. .Unlike the employers of illegals # who ^re tied 
to the area by thtir investments and families, and the 
illegals > who are often tied to .the region by family con- 
nections and inertia, the. Imnigration Service has no 
such bonds. It has been dispatched to the border to 
do what needs to be done, as determined by *the Government-- 
in-Washington. It is lonely business, for there is precious 
rittle support for what they have to doi .the Chicanes 
doxnot like "La Migra," as INS is called, .because they 
app'rehend ^Mexicans, and the Establishment does not like 
it,,?b^cause it apprehends its workers.. \ _ 

S'econdly, the Immigration Service has been largely 
a static and limited force its resources remain relatively 
the same\(and until recently its tactics and teGhniques 
varied little as well) ^ and it had little fleKibility^ 
to cope wrth the rise and fall of flows of illegals.^ The 
only major "^exception to this rule was during. ''Operation 
Wetback," wlien substantially increased resources were made. 

available to the Service,, ' ' 

\ 



* See, for example, Ellwyn R, Stoddard, ^ "illegal Mexican 
Labor in the Borderlands i Institutionalized Support of _ an ^ 
Unlawful Practice / '\ paper presented at the American Socio- 
logical AssociatiQn,v 26 August 1975, to be published'in the 
April/July 1976 issue^ of^ the Pacific SociQloglcal peview i 
in revised form* \ 



INS* in shorty is a factor but not a major variable 
in the alien,, worker aquation in the Southwest^ although 
its mlaiioh is to uphold federal iranigration policy # forces 
,thiat produced its de facto alien worker policy have kept 
it a small enough element so that it does riot unduly, 
threaten the felt needsi of the southwest Estabiishment . 
As Ellwyn Stoddard has recently argued, illegals are so 
muoh a part of /the socib-economic structure of the South- 
west/ that INS provides more of a pe^ce-keeplng operation 
than a law-ehforcement role in that part of the natiori,* ^ 

Illegal I mnigrat ion in the 1970s 

Nmbers> The 1965 Amendments went into full effect 
in ISFST^' Since then# about 400,000 ^aliens have been 
annually ^^dtnitted as immigrants within the framewoa^k of 
the immigration policy outlined above. In 'recent years, 
however, -the number/ of illegal aliens apprehended by 
INS has annually eKceeded the nunJber of aliens admitted 
as, iironlgrants . 

In Fy..l974, for exaii^le/ almost twice ^s many illegal 
aliens ware located than immigrants were admittedi 788;145 
deportable (i,.e,# illegal) aliens i 394^861, imnigrants.^ 
In faet^ iNs apprehensions of illegal aliens have increased 
enormously since 1964, despite only^ a minimal increase in 
its staffing, shown in Figure 2. ^ 

Ak| noted in the introduction to this chapter # illegals 
are afliens who are either present in the nation without 
any authorization at all (EWIs), or they -are aliens whose 
activities or continued presence here violate the_ conditions 
of their noninunigrant visa (visa abusers) t ^ 

^ \ Some illegal aliens are pnly= technically illegal; 
that is, they have^vaLlid claims to reside here, but ^either . 
they have not bcrtHlred . to legitimate their status # or they 
are waiting that sometimes lengthy and complicated pro- 
cedure to be completed, ironically, however, inmnlgration ^ 
law is such that the longer an illegal is here, the better 
his or her chancea of becoming a legal resident. "Close 
family ties,'' for eKample, can be acquired by marrying a 
U»S, citizen or a resident alien, or by becoming the parent 
of an wnarican-^born child* a friendly employer, or certain 



i 

* Stoddardi "Illegal Mexican Labor," p, 15. 



FIGURE 1-2 



Percentage' Of Change in Border Patrol Appr ehensions of I llega,! 
"~~~Xlieris and'Stafflrig of the Border Patrol, _ 1964-1974 ^ 
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Number of Reportable aliens located by the Border Patrol (which was 43,993 
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FY 1964 and 64p,si3 in .FY 1974^ Sourcei INS Annual Reports/ Table 30, 

Number of' funded Patrol Agent poBitions (which was 1,434 in FY 1964 and 



1,718 in Fi 1974> Source- UnpubliBhed INS data. 



i.'ot 



as 



V:- Border Patrol staffing and apprehensions Are compared, rather than tota^^^ 
Apprehensions and staffing, becausei the Boraer,.Patroa , which apprehends the- 
at majority of illegals, is strictly an ehfotcement organiaaition, while INS,^ 
an entity, per forms both enforcement and other functions- ^ 
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needed oGcupatioiial skills — and therefore labor eerti* 
fication and adjuetment from illegal or noniranigrant status 
to inmigrant statue cin be . similarly acquired. Tech- 
nical illagality can there^fore Oi isn .signal the former^, 
presence of a "raal" illegal i as well as the future pre- 
sence of a "real", legal* ^his ambiguity is one instance 
of what soon becomas apparent ' in tlie course of a study of 
illegals s the phen^enon of ^ illiegaa: immigtation^ while 
clearly, a function of apace i since It takis place across 
international border i^ mtist^^^a^^ viewed as a function 

of time. Illegal aliens-. are the result^of an interaction 
" — or sariae of interactions V-/between ^^an individual ' — 
foraignar and the intricacies of American imnigration 
policy and practices. As each ^change^ -oye^r timei sq, too, 
will thair interaction^ and henc^ the legality or illegal-* 
ity of the individual in questibn; for example^, millions 
of nonimmigrant visas are issued each year and imillions ' . 
likewise aKpire/ though the aliens who hold thdm may re-- 
main, enroll as students/ marry, bear children^ or work ■ 
for a foreign embassy, with or without an appropriate 



"change in the ^.r legal status* ^ j 

As our sketch of the southwas;t border suggests, the 
"massive influx" of illegal aliens occurring in the 1970s 
is not, however, unique in^U*S* history and cannot there- 
fore be viewed solely as a consequence of the 1965 Amende " 
mehts. Although its numerical restrictions to immigration 
ware new,^ at least as they «pply to the Western Hamisphara, 
the source of most apprehended illegals, a flow of large 
nu^ers of illegal aliens into the nation *.is not. Even , 
before numerical limitations were extended to the Western 
Hemisphare> the number of illegal aliens found in the U.S. 
wis, often far in eKcess of the number of immigrants arriving 
then ia^^ the nation, as the following INS statistics reveal/ 

In 1941-50, 1, 035,139. inmlgrants were admitted; . . 
1,377,210 ille^gal alie^ns were apprehended by INS r during 
the bracero program, . An 1951^60 whan "Operation Wetback" 
took place in the Southwest over a two-year period, 
2,515,479 immigrants were admitted; = 3 , 584 , 299 deportable 
aliens were found, Preswnably the success of that. full- 
scale INS activity played, a role in the considerable da-- 
crease of illegals apprehended in the following decade 
(1961-70), when- 3,321,677 Immigrants were admitted and 
1^608,356 illegals were apprehended. Since that time, 
from July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1974, 1 , 550 , 086 inpigrants 
hav^* bean admitted « and 2,370,188 illegals were appre-- 
handed. . 
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Geocrraphic Distribution. Most apprehknded illegal aliens 
are iScitid at the s out hwe-it .border , where iINS resources are 
heavily concentrated, ^ In 1974 , f or exaniple . 88^41 o£ the 
788.145 deportable aliens located that year, were apprehended 
in that region;* the o^ejcwhelming majority 1(681,-100) i^ere 
Mexican EW3s; most (611,246) were located by that region's 
Border Patrol,*^ rable 3-1 shows in more detail the geo- 
graphic distribution of those apprehensions,, which is typical 
of earlier years, and it also reflects the INS distinction 
between arrests' made by the Border Patrol, the aniformed 
police ^= force of the Inuhigration Service, and those by INS 
District Cffioe staff, plainclothes officers routinely sta-- 
tioned away from U*S* borders, - ^ ' 

As discussed in more detail in Chapter II", INS apprehen-' 
sion statistics are workload,, not demographic^ data; they 
record^vhat the agency does , and \^here it does it. What INS 
does ts , in turn, a reflection of the resources available to 
it and their, distribution. rdentlf ying ; and apprehe nding ille-- ^ 
gals at the southwest border is far more cost effective than 
in the interior of the nation. In the latter initance, there 
are practical and legal dif f icnltles in identifying persons 
as illegal aliens, legal representation, which increases staff 
time, is more likely, and cnstodial costs associated with appre- 
henBlons are also higher (along. the border, IMS maintains its 
own detention facilities; in the interior, the ageacy rents 
prison .eel Is, at motel rates). Further, and most significantly/ 
illegals apprehended at or near the southwest border can be 
bysed -'back across it; illegals located in Chicago, for example, 
must .be flovjn back to their country of origin, often at INS 
, expense , 

/ • ^ ^ 

. / Given these considerations and the fact that illegal immi- 
gratioh has historically been largely Gonfined to Mexican ille- 
gal ^ entrants, INS has consistently concentrated most of its 
resources at' the southwest border Avheremost apprehensions 
c-^ntiniie ^^to be made. 



*The INS Southv^est Region was at that time defined by INS 
as coniprising Arizona , California / Colorado^ Hawaii, Nevada, 
New Mexico^ Oklahoma, Texas., Utah, and Wyoming, Early in 1976, 
INS rearranged its regional boundaries^ to divide the Mexican 
border^ ^between uha new Southern Region ^ headquartered in Dallas^ 
and a new. Wes tarn- Region , headquartered at San Pedro, Califor- 
nia. All references to INS regions in this report ralatfe to 
the ©arlier set o^f boundaries, 

^^ INS Annual Report, 19.74 , Tables .27B and 30. 
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TABLE I-l 



Numb or of 1 11 n^a I A 1 If^ no App r ^ he nrte d by INS, ^p^r q he nd i ng U n i t a m\ 

Pl a co Qf^ Apiir^clieftsj nfi, 1974 



NOnTHEAST REGION 



(4%) 
6,012 



SOUTHEA3T REGION 



gordo c _ Pa U r u 1 * . , . . 

Suffaio, MY 1,156 

Houlton* ME 751 

OgdGnsisurg, NV 855 

Swanton* 3,250 

Pi Htri ct O £ f i e 0 25,243 

BOBton, MA 1*696. 

Buffalo, NV 502 

Hartford, CT 995 

Newark, NJ ^ 3r 446 

New Vork, NY 18, 324 ' 

portlajidf m 249 

St. Albans, VT 31 

NORTirWEsT RKGIOI^ 



Borde r PatrQl ^ 

. Blaine WA 1, 007 

Drtroit/ ni- 1,639 

GrancI FOeks, ND 884 

Havre, HT ^ 1,714 

SpokariQ, WA 1/430 

pi sty let Office ..... 

Anchor ago? AK 103 

ChicacjQ, IL I 14,830 

Detroit, MI ' ^ 1,954 

Helena.MT 804 

KanBaa City, MO 2,387 

Om.iha, KB 998 

l»ortland, OR , 1,570 

St. Paul* MM \ 324 

Seattle, w/H > 2,106 



31,758 
(4%) 

6,682 



25,076 



Border Patro^ . 

Miami, FL 

Nev/ Orleans, LA 

District Office . 

Atlantai GA 
Baltimore, HD 
Cleveland^ OH 
Miami , FL 
New Orieans, LA 
Philadelphia * PA 
San Juan, PR 
Waehington, DC 

.SOUriWEST REGION . . 



Becder PatgQl - . 

Chula^yiata, CA 
Del RiO| TX 
El centro, CA 
El Pas©, TK 
Laredo, TX 
Liv^ermDre, CA 
Karfa, 
McAllen, 
TunsDn, AZ 
Yunia,' Az 

□ is^rj^ct Offic ii ^ 

Denver, CO 
El Paso , TX 
Houston J 
Honolulu, III 
Los Aiigeles, CA 
Phocnig , AZ 
Port If.ab^l I TX 
San Antonio, Tx 
San Fxancisco, CA 



\ 1 



TOTAL ALL REGIONS s 788,145 * 



Border Patrol 634,777 (81. 3i) 

Pistrict"Otf ice 146,214 (18.7%) 



s,4oa 
5|i2i 



861 
1,105 

9 00 
3,505 

570 
2^335 
5^010 
2,634 



27,757 
(3.6%) 

10,837 



1G,92D 



690,:2 21 
(88 .4%) 

611,246 



196,931 
44^098 
26,143 

112,432 
30,061 
39,640 
= 23,291 
38,668 
50,108 
49,824 



8^916 
8, 012 
16,892! 

543 
18,552 
4»74a 
11 

11,64 0 
9,661 



78,975 



aoureei Unpubliishcd INS \ data (Fonn G-23.1S). 

! ^ ^ 

•Total all rcg ions! Includes 7,154 crewmen un 29-day vessels (who. are enly^ 
tedhn:i CfhU \' illegal ), 1 ■' ' ' 



\ 
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These factors suggest that INS arrest data are unlikely 
to reflect the geographical distribution of the stock of 
il-legais in the U.S* In addition/ INS officials and otI=*ir 
exper'ts in the field agree"* that there have been significant 
chang*3S in the geographical" location of illegals in the last 
decade^ v/htch can be sununarized as follov/si 

m Increasing nunihers of Me^cican illegals are moving 
intd; urban areas in the Southwest and entering 
nonagr icuitural employment; i.m,f Mexican illegals 
in the Southw^est are decreasingly an agricultural 
phenomenon ; 

m Increasing nuinbers of Mexican illegals are using 
the southwest border as a conduit to other parts 
of the nation^ particularly the Industrial centers 
in the Mid-^est^ where MeKican immigrants who left 
the southwest region have hiBtorically tended to go; 



m Increasing numbers of aliens froin other nations 
are entering other parts of the U^S,^ where they 
' tend to concentrate in its niajor metropolitan 
centers and to abuse their noniminigrant visas by 
illegally working or remaining in the nation* 

Two sets of data are ayailahlfe which shed light on the 
geographical location of illegals in the .United. States^ both 
of limited utility: JNS apprehension statistics and data on 
other alien populatiDns (legal irmnigrants and nonimmigrants ) 
Despite the inadequacies of apprehension data^ these three 



*See^ for example, the testirnony of INS regional and cen- 
tral staff/ regional adminis trators of the Department of Labor > 
and others knoxvledgeable in the field, in the 1971^19 72 , hear- 
ings on Illegal aliens, held ■ by Subcommittee No, 1 of the House 
Conmittee on the Judiciary, which have bee^ summarized in 
I lie cjal Alien s : A Review of Hearingg Conducted Dur ing the 
9 2d" CQnqres5 CSerj^al_^Q,"T.3/ Pts *^ ^5 ) By Subpon imi ttee MoT 1^ 
93d Cong . ^ 1st sess., 1973 * The above^-cited three changes 
in^the distribution of illegais in the nation al^so represent 
the consensus of the subcommittee/ whose general^^qonclusion 
on this issue was that "the illegal alien problem %3 not IItti- 
ited to the Southwest border as had been originally \^ticipated/ 
but .=extends to most of our major metropolitan areas. K|lated 
to this is the finding that the problem is no longer limited 
primarily to agricylture; considerable numbers of illegal 
aliens are now found In industry (p. 7)*" See also subsequent^ 
reports on the subject issued by 'the General Accounting Office^^'x^ 
cited on page 2 7, , ' ' 

' ■ ■ "''^ 
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trends outlined above receive some support from apprehension 
etatiitica, INS Southwest Region records show that the nma^ 
ber of MsKiean illegals eniplbyed in nonagricultural work when 
apprehended has steadily increased from 1967 (the earliest^ year 
for which these data are available)^ though the percentage has 
wavered, as thfe following table ehows i 



T^e of Emplo^eiit of Mexican II legal 5 Emplpyad 
mien Apprehended in the INS~ Southwest Hegion y" 
Fox SeleGted Yeara 



FYl9g7' FY 1168 



19 7 4 



NO, of Paregnt Of Ha. sf FBrcant ef He. sf Parcgnt of No. gf Psree*'.*- of 

Typ^ gf m^plsy^nt IllaqJls -ToM Ho. Xllgrrsls Total Hs. Ille^ali Tofcal Ho, Illegals Ta^&l No, 

Induitry | Qthic 14,416 33,4 26,745 39.9 3S,S33 32.2 68,972 38.1 

Agricultare ■ 66,6 40,236 60 j' 74^995 67. S 1Q8,970 61.2 



tOlM. 43,173 . IQQ.Q iS.SBl SI.S ll0,sb IQQ^Q 



177,941 IQO.Q 



eeu^eai Uftpubliehed iNi dita f^oa form 0*3^.18^ fer ^aati eitsd. 



Further, both the number and the peraentage of Mexican 
illegals apprehended outside the INS Southweit Region have 
also increased in the last decade: 





For 


Selected 


Years 










F V 


1 9 6 4 




1 9 6 S 


F ¥ 


19 7 4 




No . of 


Percent of 
Total NO. 


Illegals 


Percent of 
Total m . . 


No. of 
Illegals 


Percent ot 
Tctai No. 


Souchwei£ Region 


4'1,799 


95.3 


143,948 


94.9 


'671,901 


94,6 


Other 


2,045 


- til 


7^732 


5.1 


_3B,Q58 


5.4 


TOTAL 


43,644 


loo* 0 


151,680 


. 100.0 


709,959 


IQO.O . 



Sourcii Unpublished INS data Croffl Form 0-23. li, for yaafE cltad. 
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In addition, though the percentage of non^MeKican appre^ 
hended illegals has fallen dramatically in the last decade, the 
number has steadily increased i 



Nationality of Apprahended Illegals , 
For Selected ^ears 







19 6 4 


F Y 


1 9 0 e 


F Y 


19 7 4 


Nationality 


I L iugal s 


ipiirc&nt of 
Total y.Q^ 


NO . of 
Iliefjal^ 


PeroGnt of 
Total No. 


No, of 
Illegals 


PefCtnt of 
Total No* 


Mexican 


43,8^4 


SO - 6 


151,705 


71.5 


709,959 


90.1 


TOTAL 




43.__4 


60,352 


23, S 


7a, 186 


9,9 


Be, S97 


100. Q 


212,057 


IQQ ,Q 


788,145 


100.0 



SourcQi INS Annual Report, Table 27b, fot yB^rm cited. 



■ we have previously advanced the hypothesis* that the successful 
illeqals i G , those who establish a restdence or find employ- 
ment' in the . U . S . , cluster where recently arrived legal immigrants, 
from the same nation cluster. This hypothesis, which regards 
illegal imnigratioh as a particular instance of the phenomenon 
□f chain migration and the tendency of migrants to cluster accord- 
ing to national origin,** is widely accepted among people who 
work with illegals, and was suEported by a, small experiment we 



*U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement , Assistance 
Administration, "illegal Aliens: Pinal Report Outling a Ration- 
ale for and a Preliminary Design of a Study of the Magnitude, 
Distribution, Flow, Characteristics, and Impact of Illegal Aliens 
in the United States, " by Davisd S. North, 1^975. Subsequently 
reproduced by . the Immigration and Naturalization Service . 

**See, for example, Oscar Handlin, The Newcomers (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959) for an overview of migration 
patterns in' New York City and the formation of ethnic communities, 
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undertook in the District of coluicibia last yaar, whftJri we used 
the addresses of recent legal Iranigrants to locate unapprehended 
illegals, (Alejandro Portes* haa convincingly argued a related 
point, that today's MeKican-^born immigrant , is yesteirdiay ' s success- 
ful illegal and it could bs argued that such an iwnigrant 
would be likely to settle in tha aame general area v^here he or 
she had lived as an illegal,) 

Turning to the data available on other alien populations, 
perhaps the most useful Is that derived from iranigrasit visa 
application forms, which indicate where an arriving iirtnigrant 
Intends to live. These data ar© annually available txom INS, 
and they, are presented for all states^ for the major cities 
within the states,' and on a rural^small city-^big citf ; breakout 
for each state* Another source off information on th® geographical 
distribution' of aliens in the U.S^ are the alien registration 
cards filed annually by aliens Cusually iiranigrantSi ^though some 
nonimmigrants file. as well)* Unfortunately, INS tabulates geor 
graphical information from these cards, filed by aliens who 
have not been here long enough to become naturalised^ as well 
as those who have chosen not to fio so, by state only. 

The former source shows that the percentage of Mexican inmii- 
grants arriving in the four bor#^r states (Ariiona, California, 
New Mexico, and Texas), who selacted rural areas of residence 
(under 2^500 population) fell from 19,8% in 1963 to 14,8% in 
1966, and 12.0% in 1970. (A substantially different definition 



of rural areas 
1% in 1973 and 
this subject. ) 



Regarding 
residence data 



drove the percent choosing rural area^ to below 
1974; hence we hav^ eKcluded more recent data on 



the second previously described trendi^ intended 
show tHat recehtXy arriving MeKican ^mniigrantB- 
are increasingly settling outside the border states/ with the 
numbers being 3,906 in FYil964, 6,909 in FY 1968, and 11,259 in 
FY 1974 , (In addition, the perOTntagea of MeKican linmiigrants 
selecting non-tiorder states increased, but not as dramatically,) 
Similarly, alien registration data point in the sama directions 



70, 071 Mexican 
1954, 81,748 iri 



immigrants. filed oatside the border states in 
1968, and 109,076 in 1974, 



*Alejandro Pdrtes, ''Return of the Wetback^" Society , April/ 
May 19 74, , 
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Mora ganerally. INS data on the slightly more than 4 million 
permanent resident aliens who filed registration cards in 1974 
show" that immigrants are not randomly distributeci throughout the 
nation, nor is'their distribution identical with that of the 
total U.S. Dopulation. As Table 1-2 indicates, the 11 states 
with the greatest numbers of permanent resident aliens accounted 
for 82% of that population in 1974 (as compared with 58% of the 
total U.S. population). In fact, one-quarter of all permanent 
resident aliens live in California, and more than two-thirds 
(69 0%)' live in six statesi California, New York, Texas, Florida, 
New Jersey, and Illinois, as opposed to slightli' more than .one-- 
third of the total U.S. population (36. S%).* (More than half 
of all MeKican permanent resident aliens live in California, and 
about one-fourth of them live in Texas, the two states where the 
largest number of illegals are apprehendea, and where- INS believes 
the largest number of. unapprehended Mexican illegals live.) 

Data on the intended residence of the almost 2 million immi- 
grants" who arrived in the U.S. in 1970-74, which are available , 
on a more precise basis, provide some documentation of the claim 
that aliens do cluster in major metropolitan centers: one-third 
of those immigrants sclecteci the nation's 10 most populous cities 
as their residence, a,s compared with 10.8% of the total U.S. 
population who resided there in 1970. (See Table 1-3.) 

Most apprehendea illegals who entered the nation at points 
other than the southwest border enter with nonimrnigrant visas. 
Althoucih the number and geographic location of nonimmigrants who 
bennme%'isa abusers by illegally working or remaining m the 
nation La unknown, im does collect data on nonimmigrants port 
of entry . ' , - 

in FY.I974, more nonimmigrants arrive'd in New York City than 
entered the nation in FY 1964^ 1, 865, 145 canie through New York s 
airoorts (and a handEul through its harbor).'- Miami (726,828) 
was^the second most active port followed , in descending order, 
by Boston, San Juan, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisuo. 
with the exception of Boston and San Juan (which is generally 
a stopove-r before entry at Miami or New York), those pOrts of 
Pn try were also the same cities most frequently selected by 
recent immigrants as their place of intended residence. 



*Similarly, in 1972-1973,. 57 . 4% of the 146,, 097 foreign 
students (the only group of nonimmiqrants for which data on 
geographical distrihation are available) resided in those same 
six states. See "Open Doors 197 3 , " internatiQnal institute of 
Education, New York, 1973, Figure IV. 
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, TABLE 1-2 



/States With the Largest Niimbers of Permanent Resident Aliens # by Region of Origin 

/ - ------ -- . _ _ _ __ _. - -. . 

[ (as indicated by the January 1974 filing of alien registration cards) 









PE^IANENT RESIDENT ALIENS 




STATE 


TOTAL 


PE^ENT OF 


EASTERN 


WESTERN HEMIS 






NOHBER* 


TOTAL NO. 


HpMI SPHERE 


Total 


MeKico 


Othar 


California 


1,015,379 


24,8 


382,464 


630^083 


455i066 


175,017 


Nfiw York 


709,972 


17.3 


397,642 


/ 307,642 ^ 


? , 636 


305,006 


Texas 


305,991 


7,5 


34,883 


/ . _ 
267 , 872 


:54, 532 


13,340 


Florida 


278, 262 


6.7 


50,293 


226,499 


5,114 


221,385 


New Jersey 


247,895 


6.1 


155, 381 


90^603 


825 


89,778 


Illinois 


243,190 


5.9 


148,975 


93,091 


58,623 


34,468 


Massachusetts 


163,595 


3.9 


118,100 


44,255 


263 


43,992 


Michigan 


129,710 


3.2 


82, 230 


46.,404 


6,371 


40,033 


Psiin^ v"l\7aTiT_a 


97 f 56 5 




82,095 


14,647 


408 


, 14 , 239 


Connecticut 


95,750 


2,3 


85,573 


29,754 


224 


\ 29, 530 


Ohio 


82,588 


2,0 


59,590^ 


12, 638 


'l,448 


11,190 


Subtotal 


3,369,99.7 


82.1 


1,597,226 


1,763;488 


. 785, 510 ^ 


977,978 


Other States 


730,303 


17,9 


427,775 


^ 275,651 


85,041 


190,610 


Total 


4,100,300 


100. 0 


2,025,001*' 


2,039,139 


870,551 


1,168, 588 



Source I INS Annual Report, - 1974 , Table 34 . 



*Includes 36,160 permanant resident alien% who are stateless or of unknown 
nationalityi nujmbers of aliens from the Eastern and Western Hemisphetes^ there^ 
form do not equal total niia^er of permanent resident aliens; i 

" ' ■ • " \ ■ 

' . - ■ • ■ ■ ■ \ 

' ^2 , . ' ■ ' \ 

' ' ' -24- .' • 

\ 
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TABLE 1-3 



Uxstribut Ions of FY 197 0-1974 Arriving immigrants- and Total J 970 U.S . PopulatiQn 

in the Ten Most Populous U.S. Citieg 



ARRrVlNG 1970-74 IMNIGRANTS TOTAL 1970 U,S, POPULATION 



L. i 1 1 


r4ujT\t)G r 


Percent of 
Total No. 


Number 


Percent of 
Total No* 


New York 




IQ 3 


7 , 894 ,862 


3.9 




R 4 5 2 5 


4 , 4 


3 , 369, 3 


1.7 




8 5,442 


4 . 4" 


2,809, 596i 


■ 1.4 


I * 1 1 i 1 d tj o 1 pH i ' 1 


17, 864 


0*9 


1*950*09S 


1,0 


Detro 


17,552 


0.9 


1,513,601 


0.7 


Houston 


13,399 


1.0 


1,232,802. 


0.6 


Ba 1 ti nioro 


■ ■ 10/350 


0,5 


903,759i 


0.4 


Dallaii 


^ 7,645 


0.4 


844,401 


, 0.4 


Wash incj ton 


IS, 607 


,0.8 


756, SXD 


0.4 


CioVQland 


9,537 


0.5 


750,879i 


0.4 


Total 


638,769 


33-2 


22,027,867 


10. S 




Total 1970-74 


Immigrat ion i 


Total 1970 i) .S. 


Population 



.1,923,413 203,235,298 



Sourco^:: rmniigration data, report ^intanded rjsidenco of arriving, immigrants 
TrnT^ra takun from Tablu 12A of the. IMS Annual Report ^^r the years con- 
corntjci; population data are from 1^97 3 worl d Almanac , p. 136. 

Note : The sum of the individual percentages do not equal total percantaqe 
because of roundoff. , 



Thus, even apart from the testimony of INS District Offices 
and the reports of local governmental agencies in major metro^ 
politan areas in the nation that illegale are increasingly tm^ 
siding or working in those areaS; it is reaionable to suppose 
that nDnimmigrants who abuse their visas and become illegal 
aliens live and work near these same ports of entry, which have 
historically attracted immigrants in great numbers and which 
therefore offer newcomers an ethnic conmunity that speaks tha 
same language and a social network that helps tham find a joto 
and a place to live . ^ , - / - . 

in sum, we suggest, then^ that the geographic distribution of 
recent iimnigrants may be more representative of the distribution 
of illegals'who establish a residence or find employment than' 
the distribution of INS apprehension-S * In any case/ the inoraa-- 
sing public concern about the presence of illegals in the nation , 
to which Ve now turn, stems in par.t from the now coiranon thesis 
that illegal immigration is no longer a phenomenon of the South^ 
west* . 

The-/ Problem of Illegal Aliens Today 

h Subject of Increasing C oncern* 'Though, as we have seen, 
the f low of large "numbers of illegals into the nation is by no 
means unprecedented, its character and distribution appears to 
be changing^ and apprehension rates have increased e^Kponentially 
in the last decade, giving rise to questions concerning- the 
adequacy of INS resources, the effectiveness of its law enforce^ 
ment techniques, and the extent to which illegal immigration 
will increase^ over time, and hence increasingiy strain IblS 
ability to control it. These questions , ''in turn, have raised- 
further questions concerning the adequacy of the law itself^ 
particularly with respect to the sanctions contained within 
it; were there sufficient deterrents? . 

Beginning in 1971, when Congressional hearings of the 
subject were begun by the House subcommittee responsible for 
immigration legislation, what was initially eKamined as aulaw 
enforcement problem soon, however, came to, be discussed in far 
broader terms , Questions concerning how illegal iimigration 
can be controlled almost imperceptibly changed into related^ 
but far more complex, questions concerning why it should be 
controlled. Thus, the ifocus of "the problem o-f illegal aliens-' ' 
began to shift from a consideration of the impact of illegals 
upon INS .and the adequacy of current immigration law in steituning 
the flow of aliens it defined as illegal, to a discussion of 
the impact of these aliens upon the nation, and the adequacy 
of today *s iinmigratlon Ipolicy .in meeting thfe national interest* 



The extensive he^rii^gs held across thSv nation led the. sub- 
corrmittee to conciude that illegal aliens did indeed have a 
substantial and natiowid;^ adverse impact on the domestic labor 
market, federal and st'^t© public as'sistance programs/ and U.S* 
balance of payments*'^ In anticipation that the flow of ille- 
gals would increase in coming years,' given the general belief 
that illegals are job seekers from nations with enormous popula- 
tion pressures and mutXBm^ poverty ^ the subcommittee .recommended, 
cimong other measuraa, thm imposition _ of sanctions against the , 
employers of illegals.^** ■ . ■ , . 

Since the initial hearings, public, attention to the increa-- 
sing apprehension' rat^# ^--^ and -tb increasing INS estimates of 
the number of unapprehended illegalSi which progressively jumped 
over the>- next two ytars from 2 to 12 milidon illegals.-^ ha's 
itself escalated p Additional hearings on the subject were held 
by the F^ouse CommitfcM on Soverriment Operations^ and rising 
Congressional interest led to a series of reports on illegals 
by the General Acaounti:ng Office,***. In 1973, the Special Study 
Group on Illegal Xminigr^nts . f rom Mexico, chaired by Roger. C» 



*U. S Conqress? HQUSt GoiTOnittes an the Judieiary^ op.j cjt . , pp. 12,18. 

**Thls is the weil-^knOV*''n Rodino bili^ which parsed the House twice, 
oniy to die in .^unate conmU'Eteey which has considered' no immigration quas^ 
tions in the last eight yaei^a * Current immigration law^ as we noted 
earlier, specif ioally ^^Kcludes employer's from penalties for harboring 
lliegaisi while it la a, l^^deral crime to prbvida an illegal, i^ho is your 
brother, a r^oom for th© nighty it is not illegal to hire or house a. dozen 
illegal farmhands. ' , 

***0.S. Ganeral Accounting Office, Report to the Congressi Need to 
Reduce Pub lic EKpendi^u rc^p ^or N ligmi^rgnts and Correct , j - . 

I ne qu it y i n C u r r e n t Imm i g ^ a feio n Law (Washington# D.C.^ Government Printing. 
Office, 1975) . - , " 

_ , j^j^Q^t, to the Cgrmnit tee on the Judiciary^ Hous© 
of Rep^esgntat ives ^ 4^>i[iittyi ation og the Alien Lab or Oertif ication 
Program Should be fftrgnffthariied (^ashington^ D.C. i GPO| '19750 . ' ^- ' . 

' ' R^pfiyt to the congress I Better Controls Neede d 
to Prevent Foreign St u^tnM. . igom .Violating the Conditions of TheLi: Entry 
and Stay While in the Unite d £ta te5 (Washington'^ GPO, 1975)/ 

• _ , tepgrt: to t he Congraas: Mo ra Meed-s to be Done to 
Reducff the Number and Mvajfj^ Al iana 3 n the UniteAf stat e s 

(Wa'shinqton, D.C, • WoTTWSu T™ 
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Crampto?^ of the Department of Justice, released its final report, 
which siWiiarly found that "this massive influx of illegal ^liens 
creates a wide variety of social^ edpnomic, legal, diplomatic, 
political, and human difficulties' in both countries (Mexicd and 
the U.S J, and the existing siWmtion seems likely to become 
worse uiai^ss effective countero^asures are taken.* 

Stat# legislatures, inoluding Illinois and New York, but 
particularly Galifornia, hav© also given the issue high priority. 
Wd, mdst 'recantly, in 1975 Freaident F^rd appointed a Domestic 
Council Committee on Illegal lOTrLigration to consider the problem. 
Media attention has given prominent coverage to the issue, in 
New York City, Washington, D.C and Miami, as well as in El Paso, 
Los Angales/ and San Franciseo, and illegals, were the subject of 
a nationv^ide television special early that year-* 

' It clear that the belief that there are now substantial 
numi^ers illegals in the nation and in the labor market (and 
perhaps xfvany more to come) , mostly from ethnic groups that are 
minority groups, in this nation* evokes, a number of American eco^ 
nomic interests and numeroua^ aoaial and political commitments. 
Those r^^.ge from such diverse gjcoups as INS itself, to cost- 
eonsciou$. growers, the traditional employer of aliens, both 
legal and iilagalr and, more generally, employers of low-skilled 
workers, with an identical isitei^es^t in cheap iabor, and a similar 
tradition, of employing aliens^ organized labor, concerned with 
protecting the rights and interests of workers, including the ; 
nenly orfa^nizad farmworkers ciiril libertarian's, concerned with 
protecting the ^rights -of alxmuM and minority--group members from r 
undue and unconstitutional infringements upon their rights by 
INS and ©^iTiployers; minor ity groups themselves , particular Ty 
Chicanoar who are often torn between protecting their rights as 
-eitizeria ^nd responding to th© overt social and economic needs 
of all apanish-gpeaking perspM? immigrant==serving groups , long, 
concerned with protecting the rtghts of the foreign born; popu- 
lation-con trol groups, interested in limiting the size of the 
hation^s population to ensure an ecologically balanced aociety; 
and manpower and social policyrnakers, concerned with the current ^ 
high un^tqployment rates, tha future structure of wcrk in the 
nation, the rising issue of job satisfaction, and the g©ne?:al 
quality of life for its residents. ' : %^ 

^he diversity of those int^r^^Sts inevitably imply di^^ergent 
opinions as to the significance of illegals and their soci^^ 
economic role and impact', aa well as correspondingly dlversh^ ' 
interpretations of the national interest, in terms of which 
the adeqg.acy .of current immigration policy is ^now being assfe^ssed. 
Neverthial#ss , the attitude of th# public is in general one of 
increasing conpern and, oft€n,f hostility -v.. 

*U.S. Departmant of Justice, "A Program ioi Effective ana KLunane Action 
of Illegal Mexican^ inmiigrants: Fin^l ^mpovt of the special Study Group on 
Illegal Immigrants from Mexico'' (1973) p- 1. f^- 



increasingly adve'rse public opinion should not, however, 
be simply attri'buted to increasing adverse effects o£ this 
undarqround ,and therefore obviously unknown phenomenon * The 
public outcry against illegal aliens too closely resemblea 
the 1930s, when similar ascriptions of their adverse eco- 
nomic role^ under all too 'similar conditions, led to the 
''repatriation" /Of tens of thousands of Mexicans , with little 
regard for their real legal status, or^ their legal relatives. 
Public concern with the economic adversities lirought about 
by illegals today likewise coincides with, a time of scarcity, 
both 'real and perceived, when the interests of all groups 
Reem threatened. And, in fact, the recent hostility expressed 
against the admission of the Vietnamese refugees, and the 
results of surveys conducted in ^^ashi.ngton , D,C. by the 
Bureau of Social Science Research in 1973 and in the early 
spring of 1975,* give further, evidence that a nativist move^ 
ment is afdoi. . ' ' ■ " 

The Nee d For a Federal Response . In sum, pressure, from 
within and wichout the government, for a federal response ^to 
significant nuWib^rs of alliens illegally present in .the nation 
has mounted -^^Wadily in the^ 197,05, partly in response to publi 
awareness of its increasing /dccurrence in areas beyond ^the 
Southwest, but also, it seemB'clear, partly in respon.se to 
the economic insecuriries that characterize the times. 
However inflated the estimates of their numbjLrs and the 
number of well-^ijay ing jobs illegals are taking ^from legal , 
residents, the'^ eKplosive inorease in apprehensions suggests 
that there are substantial*' numbers^ of unapprehended i.lle-- 
gals nov; in the nation and suggests even more strongly that 
there will be many ^more to come, unless additional mriasures 
are taken by the federal government.' 

, Federal respdnse to illegal immigration admits of three 
general policy alternatives: (1) a policy of neglect; l,e, , 
a decision (by commission or omission) .to effect no changes 
in current immigration policy, or in its enforcement; (2) 
changes in the degree to which, or ways in which, current 
imniigration policy i§ now being implemented; -or^ .(3) changes -; 
in current immigration policy itself. Dismissing the first ' 
alternative, on^ the 'ground that there is. no reason to suppose 
that a policy of neglect toward any rapidly growing, popula- 
tion that remains defined as illegal can possibly be viewed 
as. a policy of benign. neglect , consideration of the two , 
remaining alternatives reduces to a choice between changing 
the facts to fit current immigration policy or changing the 
law to accommodate th J' facts * 

^Albert, E. Gollin and Mary Eileen Dixon, Social Patjgrns 
arid Attitudes in Greater Washin gton, 1973-75 , ' (Bureau of 
SBc iai Scierlce Research , 197S") * , , > 
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In essence,^ escalating apprehension rates of illegals , 
are a sign that there is a ^serious discrepancy between de 
jure and de facto iminigrat ion policy ^ and that this gap is 
widening. The fjindamental issue thus,: confr public^ 
' policy makers is — in which direction should this gap be 
..' closed? Are increasing apprehension. r,ates to be^ regarded 

siniply as a sign that current enforcement, of imrnigration 
.law is less than adequate in inhibiting a phenomenon that 
'•- it has simultaneously proscribed? Or are Increasing apprcB-^ 
hansion rates a sign that iminigration policy is out of 
kilter with current . (and future) social* political, and 
economic interests? If so/ which interssts^^ are most con- 
gruent with current national goals? And which national 
/ goals (since, these, too, confilcti. a3 :iri the stress between 
a balanced budget and adequate aopial services) are to be 
addressed in formulating an Niimnig^ati6i> policy? - 

The compleicities q£ the issues^^r by illegal irwni-- 

■ gration, which are, of courseV international in scope; ^the 

^'high degree of public concern it has recently evoked and 
the unhappy example of the Southwest, where two conflicting 
immigration policies do coeKist, indicate the need for a 
federal response founded upon -(1) more'^reiiable informatipn 
oh its impact upon the U,S,, particularly its labor marketr 

^ and (2) an assessment of the long-range socio-'economic 
Impiications of that impact, particularly as it affects/ 
U,S. manpower policies. 




CHAPTER Tit THE SURVElf METHODOLOGY i OBJECTIVES mD LIMITATIONS 
OF THE . STUD^ , ^ 



Objectiv es and Limitations of the Study 

nunnber^ distribution^ characteristiGS, and. impact of 
illegal alierii iri the nation are unknown. With the exception 
of da^i collected hy INS, data on jillegali "are not available.* ' 

INS statistics on illegals refer, however, only to ills- ^ _ 
qals located by that agency, FUrifcher, .the information they ^ 
collect about apprehended illegals^ is inadeq[i|ate and of limited 
use in a study of the role of illeigals in the U.S. labor market , 

^1 

apprehension data micm^ as noted in Chapter I, essentially 
workload data, collected for Law--ejif orcement and administrative 
purpases They report the annual Aumber of apprehensions, not 
the number of IndividuaLs who hav^ej been apprehended. Since some 
individuals rnay have multiple apprehensions^ the nLmber of ille- 
gals apprehended by INS in a given lyear is not known.** "Further, 
INS data are clearly a function of jthe distribution of INS 
resources in addition to the distributipn of illegals in the 
.nation* IKfS allocates most of its jlaw-enf orcement resources 
^at the MeKico-Umited States border*! Moat apprehensions occur 
near that border (see Figure 1=1) . 1 The distribution of INS 
apprehensions cannot therefore be c^niidered as representative 
of the distribution of illegals in the\nation* 



*See^ however, sociologist Julian Sainora's study ^ Los MojacdQS 
The Wet back Story > which provides ari overview of MeKican illegal 
immigration, particularly" in the Southv/est* That study briefly 
reports the results of interviews wijth 49 3 Mexican illegals appre-- 
hended in thab^ region in 1969* For k^reyiev^ the literature, 
sec Departmeht of Justice, haw Ert'for^ement A-Ssistance Adminis- 
tration^ ^'Illegal aliens: An Anrrot^^ed Bibliography of Recent 
and Related Literature on the Subject , /1968-1975, " by Marion F* 
rioustoun (1975); subsequently reproduced by the Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service. 

^'^^'^^Eo^ example, in. Flf 197 4, IMS reported that 182,351 illegals 
located^that year had\heen "previously eKpelled," and 10,9 02 had 
pre\/ious criminal records. In addition, INS believes that a 
number of Me.^ican EWls Cwho, unlike visa abusers^ do not possess 
nonimmigrant visas that identify them); are frequent repeaters, 
and that this infrequently becomes a itlatter of record. See 
Los Mojados, pp* 86^88^ for a discussipn of this problern. 



INS collects basic demographic data on illegals who are y 
apprehended, htt most data collaatsa by th.at agency relate 
immigf ation and law--enf orcement matters. (S^ee Figure II -1 for 
a copy of INS Form 1-213, the^ soi^qe of all data on apprehandad 
'illegals j |^e\f data are t^ulated ; fewer are published. Beyond 
nation of origin, immigrant statue at entry, employment statiiB^ 
and the location and branch of IMS responsible jCor the apprahen- 
sion (aordax Patrol or District Of fica)v data on apprehended 
illegals are generally not available. * Moreover^ IWS data ara 
collected by a ' law^-enf orcement staff ^^hose primary task to 
locate deportaije aliens, not to collect demograghic or /labor- 
market data. Apprehension, data are often coll©Gted under con-- 



and Records 
a vested in^" 



ditions inicnical to the, requirertients of research, 
are often incoxnpJ.ete, In addition, illegals hav^e 
terest in not telling the truthi k.g, , adiuission q£ too many 
trips to the United States makes /them vulner^le tb piosecutionT 
admission that! they live in the interior of MeKico a&n Lead to_ 
an unwanted trip home, which takfes theni far from crnother attempt 
at illegal entry. Much of the ^'ata that are collected are there 
fore of doubtful reliability^ e|peclally thoMm relating to the 
illegals' experiences in the Unjuted Steteu^. 



INS 



apprehlension data cons^guently provide little 
tion about thej characteristics/ and ^ ey:perlenoes of ill sgala 
the U,S. Tiie Iprimary objective of this study was 



informa- 
in 

tharefir© an 



eKploratory on'e i to secure, through a ^,mall survey of illcigr.l 
workers ^ in the! nation, otherwise unobtainable data on their 
characteristids , education, training, and family pbliyations; 
their motivatiions for immigrating, their movement's, and their 
desire to return or stay here; their occupation^ /ernployinent 
history, and e|xperiences in the U.S. labor marketj and^finally^ 
their interactions with U,S* Ipitolic programs. To provide some 
perspective oh this complex Subject, other available but often 
scatter;ed and unanalyded information relating to illegal 
is; presented, anq a preliminary as^espnient of the 

legals upon the labor market ,p 
^pow^er policy t is; offered in the 
krt. The lack of/ data on illegals, 
Direcluded, however ^ a. aarnpling 
\he nurr^er, ged^raphical distri- 



wide ly 
inmigration 

probable role land impact of ri 
and thfeir. ir^plications for mail 
concluding chapter of the repc 
and practical cons ide rati oris ^ 
strategy designed to, estimatq^ 



bution, or characteristics of iulegals in the/nation or its 
labor market, jThe study group qanriot be^ considered a repre- 



*Data on adult males and a c^pbined category of v/omen 
and children are also available for Wes^ican ^llegals. Data 
relating to einpioyment are recordad under ^'status when found," 
entries for which include empLoyine\it (agriculture, industry 
and other,, seeking employment) ar.i^ "other" (in instf tutLons , 
in travel) . . 1 . \ 
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sentative sample of illegals in the nation or its labor market, 
and cannot be used to est^lish either the number of illegals 
currently in ^the United States or the distributions of thei^ 
characteristics.* , 

* ■ '- 

Methodology _ ■ ^ 

. Sampling Strategy . ' The naniverse of Interest in ' this study 
is the population of illegal in the U,S. labor market. Note 
that this is equivalent to neither the population of illegals 
in the nation (a presumably larger group, with possibly differ-- 
ent characteristics) / nor the population of apprehended ille* 
gals (a presumably smallar group; vs?hich includes apprehended 
illegals who are neither working not seeking ernployment) . 

Since the numb^i^r^ distribution^ and characteristics of the 
illegal alien labor ft; .ce in the nation are not known^ and since 
random sampling frcm t;iat population is not possible^ a repre^ ^ 
sentative sample eould not be drawn from it» 

h probability sample of apprehended illegals could in 
principle be designed, but it would be of, limited interest. 
It would be inappropriate to make inferences from it about 
illegals who had succeeded, in ft.^tablishing a residence in the 
United States, about illegals xa tl^M labor market-, about ille- 
gals living in areas beyond tha Maiiico border, or about illegals 
from nations other than ^,l€Kico. Yet those (overlapping) groups ' 
of illegals are considered by INS to be both the least likely 
to be apprehended and the most likely to ha\re great impact. 
(In FY 1974, for eKample^ 61.8% of all apprehended illegals 
were located within 72 hours of #ntryi 68.6% were not employed 
when found; 72.5% were apprehendeX,^^in the nine border patrol 
sectors at the southwest bui^dar; Biki 90.0% were Mexican.**) 

Practical considerationi impelled^ us to select apprehended 
illegals for interview, and the focu'^ of the research effort 
l^d us to design a sample that would result in selection of a 
diverse collaction of case histories of apprehended illegals 



^IWS is planning to conduct a nation-^^^ide study to deter- 
mine the number, distribution, and impacts of illegals in the 
nation, but the results of this study will not be available 
until 1977. An interim estimate of the number of illegals 
cull, ^ntly in the U.P* was, however , released by that agency 
as *this report was being writtert. See Ghapter VII for a brief 
discussion of its merits. 



*^^ INS :Annaal Report, 197 4 , Table 27B, and unpublished INS 
data from" Form . 18. 
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with work experience, in th©> United^ States , rather than, a repre*^ = 
sentative. sample bf apprehended iLiegals* * In this way^ the. 
range of illegals'' education and ^ork* skills, and their occiipa-- 
tion-/. wages , and v/o^rking conditions In areas of /the nation where 

they are believed to be concentrated . in large numbers could be 
explored within the framework of a limited budget, and could/ 
be used in formulating a preliminary assessment of the possible 
rdnge of illegals* impact upon the labor market* In addition, 
it was ^anticipated that data acquired through such a survey 
would provide indications of the ; relationships between "the 
chciracteri sties of illegals and their eKperience in the U,S. 
iribof niarket, which Vould be usefiil in future research on the 
suD jec t , o _^ . , . = 

A decision wa^ therefore made to interview 800 apprehended 
iIlGcjal aliens, 16 years' of age or more, who had worked at least 
two weeks in the United ^States, The interviews were to be held 
in INS offices in 20 sitesi 200 illegals apprehended by the 
INS Border Patrol, prirnarily at the Mexican border, and 600 
(300 Mexican and 300 non-^MeKican) illegals apprehended by INS 
District Office'staff (see Table II-l);** In addition, the 
survay of apprehended illegals was to be supplemented by inter- 
views with 50 unapprehended illegals in ohe^f tho^e sites 
fN^^w Yo^rk City), Those interviews, to be held in the offices 
of immigrant-serving aqencies, were undertaken^ to provide some. ^ 
data on ways in which unapprehended illegals might differ froni 
apprehended illegals. 



*Samora's univers;e of study was M#Kican illegals in the - 
United States, Though/the researchers origrnally decided to 
Lntorview unapprehended Mexican illegals ^ and were srccessful 
in locating them, all /atteuipts at liitnTviaw failed. Faced with 
the same sampling difficulties in selecting apprehended illegals 
for interview, the researchers spent three days in each of the 
three INS detention centers in the INS. Southwest Region, and 
administered questionnaires to -Slb Tnany persons as possible* In 
this manner 493 men of an estimated 1,000 in the centers at the 
time of the interviews were interview-ed. Only 51% of those re-- 
spondents had been amployed when apprehended. ^ See Los Mo j ados , 
pp. 60-6 9. 

**Despite the logistical attraction of using detention cen- 
ters for interview sites ^illegals are present in large numbers 
and have hothirig to do), we avoided them on the ^grounds that 
they would give us a sample which would be all-^male, very 
heavily Mekican , and biased towards repeaters and illegals 
with criminal records. 
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Nm^er of Interviews by IntegvAw Jlte and Source for 
LlntQn a Coropany 1975 IlXiftefjal Alien Study 
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♦Southwest Border Patrol Sector headlqui«'ters . 
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The sites and numtiers of interview's allocated to each were 
selected for their high concentrations of illegal residents 
and wrkers^ on the basis of apprehension data^ and for their 
anoyraphical dlv»ersity. Because the population of interest was 
not the flow of illagals entering the nation fwho are appre- 
hQnded primarily within 72 hours of entry by the. Border Patxol) 
Dut rather the stock of ''illegal workers in the^nation (who are 
primarilV apprehended by the INS District Off ices) , most" ille- - 
crals selected for interview, were those apprehended by area 
^ control staff of the' INS District Offices, 

The site^ chosen to receive the most attention for ille- 
qals apprehendad by INS District Offices were ^^ew York City,, 
the major East Coast urban center and port of entry for all 
aliens, where large numbers of illegals from all parts of the 
world are believed to live, and where a substantial majority ^ 
of all illegala apprehended in the INS Northeast Region are^ 
located; Los Ang©les^ the major metropolitan area and port 
of entry on the West Coast, ^where MeKican illegals are believed 
to reside in large numbers and where a similar number of 
illegals are apprehended; San Antonio, a, major southwestern ' 
city, also closa to MeKico, whose considerably smaller and 
inore depressed labor market is held to be heavily" Impacted 
upon by the presehbe ^"of Mexican illegals, substantial numbers 
of whom are appjrahended annually^ More than .100 interviews-^ 
were allocated to each of those three metropolitan areas. 



Chicago and Miami were also selected_£or_relatively large 
numbers of intervriews, again for both large ^jiTOnbers^ of illegal 
aliens (presumed on the basis' of apprehension data) and^eo- 
graphic diversity. For similar reasons, interviews wtf^^also 
allocated to Newar'. ^ San Francipco* Seattle, Detroit, and 
Washirigton, D,C-^ In addition, a small number of interviews 
were allocated to Border. Patrol offices in. two sites at the 
Canadian border^ Detroit and Swanton^ \rermoiit, ^and to each 
of the nine Border Patrbl sector headquarters at the MeKican 
border. Interviews were alse allocated to each 'of the four 
interview site.^ in, which INS has- both Border Patrol and District 
Offices. (San Franicisco, * El Paso, Detroit, and Miami) . 

-j.Nation o£ QXigin was ignored in serecting unapprehended 
illegals apd illeigals apprehended by the Border patrol* The 
proportion of, fierican to non^Mexican subjects apprehended by 
INS District Office staff was chosen to approxiniate the corres- 
ponding proportt'on of MeKican and nori-^MeKican illegals appre- 
hended by INS btstrict Offices. Interviewerrf wera instructed 



fThe Border Patrol sectox headquarters is located at Liver= 
more, in an agricultural area near San Franctsco. 
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to interview young and old, male and female , apprehended irie-' 
gals in the same proportion as they \^ere available for inter- 
view* ■ _ j ! \ i . ■ 

The Survfiy inetrument , 

A. /prereoded questionnaire was designed and tested on . 
unapprehended illegals by bilingual interviewerB in Washington, 
D*C. ; /revised and retestad/with illegals apprehended at the ^ 
southwest border, in Brownsville, Texas, and revised and re-^ 
tested again in Washington, D.C,, this time with illegals appre- 
hended by the INS District Offioe. /(See Appendix B for a aopy 
of/tha survey instruinant^ ) ' / * 

Beoause the rquta/ to illegal alien status are diverse, 
and because illegals are migrants, /We expected. their eKperienoes 
to vary widely and to/ be intermittent, both in and out of their 
home country, and in/and out of different labor market s. V^Part'' 
pf the survey instrument therefore consisted of a series of 
questions which were designed to obtain a capsule case history 
of the 'respondent^./ particularly with respect to the labor market, 
from January 1970 to June 1975 i whan the questionnaires were 
administered. - 

in addition to the difficulties inherent in any effort to 
collect data on migrants in a manner amenable /to statistical 
analysis I we found, as eKpected, that few prf -survey respondents 
spoke English. Thus, the survey instrument Was usually adminis- 
tered in the illegal's native language by bilingual interviewers* 
In a few cases, however (as' had sometimes been the case when the 
survey instrument was tested), a translator was used, e.g., in 
an interview with an unapprehended Haitian, whose Creole proved 

impenetrable. . 

,n ■ " . ^ ■ 

The pre-tast venture in Brownsville revealed, howevet, 
that it was our subjacts' lack of education, informal as well 
as formal, which rendered the collection of useful data parti-^ 
cularly difficult. The aonceptual niceties o,f census^takers 
pjroved even more foreign to soma respondents than did the - 
English language. And looming behind those obstructions to the 
kind of communication that permits precise codification, was 
the fact that we were probing into the illegal activities of 
aliens who were in the custody of INS beoause of their violation 
of immigration law. 

We attempted to deal with the problem of aoroprehension 
by formulating /questions as simply and as concretely as possible. 
For example, we translated abstractions like "filing an federal 
income tax return" to "mailing a federal income tax form to 
the U.S. government." As did Samora, we tried to reduce the 
problem of intimidation by instructing interviewers to stress 
■* ■ . ■ . 
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triat neither names or addressee would be asked fnd that the 
"interviews were voluntary. Further^ respondentia were instruc* 
.:ted that they could refuse to. answer individual questions/ and , 
could teCTinate the interview at any time. In pdditioti/ the 
queationnAire was structured so that non-threateaing questions 
were Wsked Mrst, in-order to biild a base for^'open communica- 
tion. Checks for lying were also built into the instrument ^ 
e.g. we asked in several different ways how long respondents 
had been in the United States . 

The Survey ' ^ - 

With the assistance of INS, the survey inatruAent was ^ ^ 

administered by bilingual interviewers, unaffilimted with INS, 
to^ 793 apprehended illegal aliens located in 19' sites across 
the nation during the months of May arfd June 197S (see Table 
II-'Z and Figure II-»2) . During that same period/ 51 unapprehended 
illegals were' administered the same survey y.nst^uinent in the 
offices of a New^ York City iiranigratioh law firm^ Frieda Fragdmen, 
and del. Rey, and the Catholic Migration Service in New York City 
and Washington, D*C* 

Quotas were met in^ all but four of the int^Jcview sites* 
No illegals were apprehendetf in Swanton, Vermonti, during %hm 
(extended) course^of thm survey; hence that sit© was dropped. 
Similarly, few illegals were apprehended in McAllen^, TeKas* 
The number of INS interviews in Washington, D^C.v New York 
City^ and Miami were affected by the arrival of the Vietnamese 
refugees, which coincided with the survey* The lack of 
apprehansi-ons in Swanton and McAllen and the influx of large 
h'umbers of refugees considerably lengthened the period of time 
ini which interviews took place, in the latter a$.#e^. because a 
number of INS staff were pulled away from theii: normal assign- 
ments, with a resulting drop in apprehensions* Since the 
effect of the refugees was more severe on Washington, D,C- than 
it ^as on New York, %Dst interviews allocated to the former were 
completed in New York City. Some respondents in the latter . 
site were, however, interviewed at the INS detTOtion center 
instead of District Offices. The Miami Dlstricfc Office staff 
were siniilarlf preoccupied with refugees; 'most interviews 
allocated to their office were filled by.intervlws with ille- 
gals apprehended by the Miami Border Patrol , whlCfh covers thfe 
same territory. An attempt to fill the McAllen quota with 
interviews in the nearby Port Isabel, Texas, d^t^ntion center, 
near the bdrder failed; additioffal interviews vf#re finally 
held . in -^'Los Angeles, Interviews allocated to ilXagals appre= 
hended by the Swanton Border Patrol were fiT.lt^ by illegals, 
apprehended by the Miami Border Patrol. The arrival of the 
refugeeji also affected the location of the interviews of the 
unapprehended illegals, all of whom had been scheduled for 
interview in New York City; eleven were- therefore held in 
Washington, D.C. ^ ^ 
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' . Unapprf3hended illegals were selected without regard to nationality* 

*INS Southwest Border Patrol Sector |leadquartars respondents were 
selected without regard to' nationality, 

Source 1 Linton & Company Illegal Alien Study, 1975. 



FIGURE n-2 



TntBrvim^Jitmjs^UmUon of HPst Recent U^^^^^ -7^3 Apprehended lUegal Alien Respondents^ 
by State and Re gion (is Defined lor this Study ) , . _ 




^Unapprehended respondents irtterviawed In New York 
City and Washington, D,C# 



iikm included in Mid« m& Wo^Whwest Region; Hawaii included ij^ California. 
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The Survey Results 



Though the voluntary aspeat and research character of the 
interviews were emphasized bx.^INS staff and -"he interviewers r 
the ripn^reiponse rate was TLuie%ectedly Ipw, around five percent, 
^e attribute' this to a corr£ination of three fc-ctorsi (1) in 
the opinion of &e int'erviewers ^ illegals felt unable to re^ 
fuse the request^^ Binca it' was made th^^ough the auspices of - 
INS; (2) respondents may not Have ^6'und fulfillment of that 
request threat^eningi they soon discovered that the requests 
for identification invariably associated with legal authority ■ 
were studiously avoided in thb interviewsi and (3) to some, 
the in.terviews were probably a diversion from otherwise un-- ^ 
occupied Mme r ^ respondents had ala:eady been processed by J 
INS , their interaction, with authorities was all but over, / 
and they/ were waiting for transportation home, 

Re'fusala to respond to specific questions and claims of 
ignorai^ce qccurred in only a mino'rity of the interviews and 
for oniy a -small number of questions* .Most illigals answered 
most questions. A substantial minority, however? chose to ' 
protect other illegals by refusing to respond to ^questions 
that referred to them. Almost 30%^ of the apprehended .i lie- ^ 
gals refused to answer a question about the hmrtoer of other 
illegals in their U.S, workplace Around 20% refused to 
answer similar questions, e,g,', the number of illegals they ^ 
knew from their hometown^ or^ in the United States. No other ; - 
questions evoked such large refusal rates, in a few* instances 
claims to ignorance ran as high as 25%^, e*g. / when respondents' 
opinions were asked, or when estimates of their annual : earn-- ^ 
ings in recent years were rfequpsted. Such claims, howeverV ' 
appeared^^ to be genuine, for they rarely concerned subjects that: /, 
the respondents would wish^ to avoid, and almost -eve^ respon- 
dent answered more specific questions about their earnin't. 

-Most respondents did not tike advantage of their option , ^ 
;to protect their own interests. With only a handful of 
eKceptions, almost all apprehended respondents answered de^ 
tailed questions about their eKperiences in the U,S, labor 
market, .the ainount of money theKhad sent home,; the^.numtaer 
of trips they had made to the United States in the last five 
years, the amount, of money they ha'd paid a smuggler, if they 
had been smuggled, ,an^d how many times they had been appre- 
hended by INS, More than half claimed they had been in the . 
nation for two or more years (and 10% reported they" h-ad been 
here between sIk and twenty years). This is infomation 
which is not collected by INS, "and it can scarcely be regarded, 
under the circumstances, as a self-serving response. Addition- 
al evidence of the respondents ' hbnes^ty was prpvision of such 

' 81 : ■ • 
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thoig^ ail/^ofr th^ intervieWed aliens wer^e barred from working 
' in th^,/M , g> thfc^e^qtiartt' ; thie . IBB apprahended ^iilegals ' wha 
respoioded to^the; quastion : '''/hy did you;:come to thtf. United ^ , \ ; 
States^ tKis^tiit^^ "to get: m jpB^" They ^pould have 

. refused to ansWet^'^ or selected ;^moy^ innocuous 

(and un^erifiWieV answers, e,g,< *'to visit -ralati^bs;! *'to-^' ^ 
see the ;U..Si v^V: or :"tp study, " Further / vihmn;sLmkm^^^ \ , 

planned t&^ ret urn' tovtheyuni States, ^ ^ fndr#. than; half:/bf^^e . 
apprehended;: rtespond^ that they di^d '^^ prim^ri^y v tMy" - 

reported, 3 in;;-prde3c to} get job* -^y /'^'^ :. T ^ 

: ' The run appr eh ended/ 11 f dllowad the^ same ^patte:rn of 

responses Hpst- res answered most questions/^ thot^.gh 

clos^ ti l}iaJ*f ;reSus;Bd^ to answer questions ^ about other illegals., 

^More than"%% :^repor^ted^^^ they plannetf^to/'stay In the 

try , primarilyv^Uthey:::explained| for ecdncftnic reasona^^- 
unapprehended 'i/llegals available^ for interview-were willd^n^ 
to be interviewed, vprbbably^ because\ the^ requests fp 

■views were, inade in a supportive r ' 
environment / and the voluntary 'nature of the interyiews;^was 
again stressed, ■ ^ ; ; , =_ "/ ^ . ' \ 

■ ■■■ /.In, .s^,v despite the - fact that/aliens were ^aele^ted for 
. ihterview ■because'^ thMy had-^^ imigration /.law? v fe^ ; 

rft^fused to be. interviewedi larid respondents ulsuaLlly ^ ignore 3 

their right ;t6. refuse to ii>swer qu^ v^hen in^ - 

'f donation about; other :ili^gals;; W^s requested. The respon-^ . 

4ents V wiilirignfess to g^^^ about thai ^ 

own' illegal a^tivitieB;/^ 

might otherwise/ appear unrellab^ almost iittir . 

versal denial that they had' used: food stam^s./f; or hadj b'^en ' 

on welfare, cah likewise be considered re:li able • ; . [ ' 



Analysis of the Data _ - - ;^./ ;. ' , 

The survey results .were analyzed" according to respon- ^ 
dents- region ;pf , origin (Eastern Hemisphere (EH); 5^^^ 
Hemisphere , "eKCluding ^Mexico- (WH) , and Mexico) ; location ^ 
of their most r e oe ni: U.S. ^ j ob- ( E as t " Cp as t , Mid^anff NorthwestV . 
Southwest,, excluding- Calif orni a, and Call fornia) j * (cumura-- 
tive)^ duration ah thitf "U*S , ■ (less than two years , two or mpr.#. , 
years ) ; type af ; emplpy me nt in the U , 5 ( agriculture , nonagrl^ 
pulture) ; entry teqhrilqu^ (entered giation^ without inspection 
(S WI ).. > - vi s 3l-^ abuse age ((16-2 4^-2 5-.3;4;yp 3 5 and older) ; and:* ^ 
. En ^Ilsh-s^eakirig ability ^(Bpoke English,,: ditf~ 'riot speak English) 



*gee Figure f or the bpundaries;^ of th^rfe .Veglons 



which were created for analytic purposes 
with INS regions* ^ . 



and^^d nytr coincide: 



Data on the 51 un app r eh en ded .illegals v;are handled separ- 
aratelyi and are not included in the" survey resull;s of i^he 79 3 
appreiiended illegals. Cross tabulations were aiBO run for 
selectGd groups of the apprehended illegals^ those whonie? most 
recent U*S. job had been in the New York Cit yy to galas , 

San Antonio, or Chicago standard metropolitan areas ^SMSAs) , 
and those whose most recent U*S» job had been in one of the 
23 bordar counties adjacent to Mexico, in the state of Texas,. 
New Mexico , Ari zona, or California, 
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CiiAPTER III: TliE ORIGIN MJD DYNAMICS OF ILLEGALi\ IMMIGRATION TODAY 

The Oricjin o t Illogaj Inunigration ' ^ 

The Gendlng t|ation^ . Alchough migrants;, wit. ^tional 
, or across anternational^oundaries , can simply be pusiieid out 
of their region of origin by adversities (byi a famine, for 
cixample)^ or pulled Intc their region of des tination\ sole ly by 
its attractions ^ (as in the California gold rush) , mopt migra- 
tory movements are the result of some combin/ation of\both 
p-i^li and pull factors, and all migration 'ocqurs becaiise of 
porceived (though some times only apparent) disparitie^ between 
the region of a migrant's origin and tliat of his destination. 
In addition, since those disparities must come to the ^tten'::ion 
and be within the reach of migrants^ most migration has r e^n 
inversely related to the distance between sending and recej.ving 
regions. 

As known through l.:S apprehension statistics, illegal 
imitiigration to the United States follows those general patterns 
of migratory behavior, 'The disparities between the sending 
nations and^ the United States are primarily socio-^economi'c , 
and tiiey are both radical and real. Modern cominunications 
have increasingiy brought them to the attention^ of the campe- 
sinp in the interior of ^Mexico, the school^girl in Honduras, 
and ' - cook in -Hong Kong and the postwar availability and 
rel: ov- inexpense of interi ional transportation have prb'- 
vid a ly for that gap to breached, albeit illegally., 

; iiough apprehended le^ ... aliens in the United Statnq 

today come from all over the world (^n our survey of 79 3 , ; 
nationals of 5 3 countries were encou.^. ^ered) , most come from. - 
nations that are physically close to the United Stater but; 
economically very different indeed. Thus Mexico has long \ 
been the source of m^ost known illegal immigration, for the , 
land border that it shares with thq United States provides 
its residents with ready access to opportunities for employe 
ment, a standard of living, and, a chance at upward mobility ; 
available to only a small minority of its now burgeoning ^ j 
population. In that respcact it is very unlike Canada, which; ^ 
sends few illegals, and offers its residents opportunities ; 
and a standard of living comparably free from population 
^ prtiSb res * ' ' . ^ ; ■ 



In FY 196 8, whan current immigration law went ir^r full 
effect, Mexicr the so\irce oi; more than 701 of a]. ,^jpre- 

hend-d illQga..j, By FY 1974, INS statistics show a3i,.:^-rt a 
seveufold increase in apprehensions 'of illegals, 90% of whom 
v;ere Mexican nationals (sets TablB Ill'-l) , 

Because INS is unlikely to appi.ahend illegals who do not 
^lofii the HeKican oorder and h-nce is unlikely to apprehend 
illegals who are not Mexican, what is of particular interest 
here is not only the phenomenal explosion in the apprehension 
of Mexican illegals, v^hich is well known^ but the £a."^t that 
the number of apprehensions of illegals from the Eastern Hem- 
isphere and from Canada has remained virtually constant, while 
the nujrber of illegals from other nations in the Western Hem-- 
Isphere has prcgressive ly increased, and more than doubled, 
between the years 196 8 and 1974, 

This increase in apprehensions o£ illegcils from nations 
in the* West, excluding Mexico and Canada, is a significant 
trend, particularly when placed within the context of a siob-- 
stantial increase in legal immigration- from those nations and 
a substantial increase in their residents* use of noniimni grant 
visas, in particular, tourist visas, to visit the United States.* 
That is ^ while the former indicates the existence of a new 
interest in or option of immigrating to the United States and 
lays Uie grGUndwork foi^ the social network that generally 
supports all immigration, but in particular, illegal iiranigra-- 
tion, the latter opens up the pOLjibilxty of a substantipl 
amount of non in^jnigrant visa abuse* And, in fact, a recent 
analysis of i-.i la fide nonimmigrant applications showed ^hat 
six of tlie seven nations with the highest nonimmigrant visa 
refusal rates were Western Hemisphere nations* In FY 1^'^'2, 
35% or more nf the applications for nonimmigrant visap in 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Guyana, Trinidad and Tobago/ Jamarca/ 
Poland, and the Dominican Republic were determined by ^con- . 
j^ular officers in those nations to be illegitimate requests. 
Similarly, tiiree of the six nations with 25% to 35% nonimmi- 
grant visa ref L?isa-1 ^rates Colombia, Haiti, Mexico, Bulgaria, 
Romania^ and Portugal were in this hemisphere. Further, a 
survey of consular officers stationed at Jamaica, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, Colombia, ^ 



*I.ega I. imjnigration from Central and South America and the Caribbean, 
numorically unresLricted unuii 19G8, accounted Cor 1 , 5T. of all legal immi" 
q rati on in IQOl^lO^ 3.2% in each of the fol lowing two decades; 5,5% in 
19'31-40; 12,7% in 1951-60j 22.2% in 1961--65; and 31% in 1966-^70. These 
x^elative increases reflect numerical changes from 133^020 in 1901-10 to 
581,478 ' n 1966^70. ( IMS Annual Repor t^ 1974, Table 13) The number of 
temporary visitgr admissions has likewise steadily increased from the 
Western flcanisphera i in |'Y 1965, 558,154 were admitted from North Amer'ica 
'and 138 1 117 from South Ajnerica; bv FY 1974, the totals diad increased to 
2,275,420 from North America, and 3 20,099, from South America ( INS_ Annual 
Report, 1974 , Table 15A) , 

* i' 
a ■ ' 
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and Guatemala indicated their belief that over 70% Of all mala 
fide nonirranigrant applicanfri in those countries had some family 
memtaers in the United Sbat^is, and over 90% had friends or 
acquaint ancas here.* 

Although tlie nuniber of nonimmigrants admitted to the 
United States has increased eKponent ial ly in the last two 
decades, no controls are exerted on their activities during 
their stay in the country, nor^on their departure from ic. 
Thus the nuJTLber and national origin of aliens who ^abuse their 
visas by working or remaining in the nation (in particular 
those who come as temporary visitors for pleasure or as stu-- 
dents) can dccumented lirectly only through INS apprehension 
statistics and indirectly o nly th rough the number of nonimmi'- 
grant visa refusals by the' State Department , which have pro-- 
qressively increased from 100,597 in FY 1968 to 305,035 in 
FY 19 74.*^ . ^ * 

In FY 196 8, 2 ,0 42 ,666 aliens, were admitted as temporary 
visitors for pleasure; 73,30 3 were admitted as students, 
Durinct that same year, 57,114 aliens who had abused their 
tQurist visa and 5,6 41 student visa abusers were apprehended 
by TMS; In FY 1974, 4,732,536 temporary visitors for plea- 
sur and 109 , 197 students were .admitted; 55,485 tourist and 
3,132 student visa abusers were apprehended. Thus, although 
Uie enormous increase in the number of nonimmigrants admitted - 
into the nation parallels the increase'' in the apprehension of 
illegals in the nation, the escalation in INS apprehensions is 
primarily Uie result its apprehension of EVJIs , i.e., aliens 
who enter the nation illegally, without inspection. In FY 
1974 , for exai-nple, 88% of all appreherided illegals reported . 
that they had entered the nation illegally, without a visa, 
mostly at the Mexican :.:rde^^ predictable, almost all 

(581, 100 of the 693 ,08-n Nert. axican. An increasing numben 
of non-Mexican EWlr^ were apprehended, however, and most were 
iileqals from the Caribbean or from Central or Soutli America: 
7,481 in FY 1974, as compared to 430 apprehended EWIs from > 
those nations in FY 196^8, . ^ 



*U,S. Department of State, Foreign Service Inst ute, 
The Illegal Immigrant to the United Staj^e s^, by. Lor en l.. 
LawrencG fw ashing ton , D , C * , 1974) , 

*^U^S* Department of State, Bureau of Security and^ 
Consular Affairs, Report of the Vis a Office, Table KXII , 
for years cited* ^ ^ 
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In brief, as. Table. suggGsts ^ despite the widespread 

and coimnon belief, and the considerabie anecdotal evidence , 
that a substantial rise in the number of ^nonimmigrant visa 
abusers has accompanied the phenomena] rise in the number of 
'nonimmigrant admissions, INS apprehension data do little to 
document that belief. 

Most apprehended illegals who are not EWIs' are aliens who 
have violated their tourist visas. Though INS apprehension 
data do not substantiate the claim that a phenomenal number 
of visa abusers now reside in the nation, they do support its 
corollary, that increasing numbers of tourist visa abusers 
ar^ from nations other than Mexico, and in particular^ come 
from nations in the Caribbean or from Centra] and South America 
Iii fact, there has been a recent decrease in the number of 
apprehended Mexica?: , Canadian, and European tourist visa 
abusers, along with a ^significant increase in the nuntoer of 
apprehended tourist visa abusers from other nations' in the 
Wes tern? H'^misph^^re / and from non-European nations in the East 
(see Tabl v riI-3) * 

In short, INS apprehension statistics show that most 
apprehended illegals today come as EWIs from neighboring 
Mexico, but that increasing (though proportionaliy minimal) 
nunibers come as nonimmigrants from other nations in the West, 
excluding Canada, an-l, tc a far lesser extent, from.non- 
Eurppean nations in the East* In addition, the number of 
"apprehended EWIs from other Western. Hemisphere nati^': in 
excluding Canada, has increased civen more rapidly tt .^^ 
number .of apprehended Mexican EWIs, though their tot. -amber 
is' small. In judging the usefulness of these findin^^ ,n 
determining the national origin of illegals in the natiran, 
it i.^ important to note, however, that (1) the. laak of post- 
adn-Lssion controls on thfe millions of nonimmigrants annually 
adirirtted into the nation and (2) the allocation of most of 
INS law enforcement resources to the Border Patrol at the 
Mexican border strongly suggest that INS apprehension data 
are more likely to represent the number and national origin 
of the flow of illegal immigration across that borftBr than ^ 
the number and national origin of the stock of .illegals in 
the nation. Thus it is not surprising that INS apprehension 
data do not document the claim that visa abusers ^ar^'-^'present 
in the nation in large members, though they do suggest that 
the nation of.origin distribution of illegals in the Unitod 
States is widening, to include increasing nuit^ers' of illegals 
from the CariBbean and from Central and South America and ... 
non-- European nations in the East, 'Apparently, then, as. 
Loren Lav;rence has recently suggested, if substantial nurnbers 
of nonimmigrants are abusing their visas by v;orHing or remain^ 
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ing in 'the nation, they are likaly to'come from nations in 
those regions , which are^ for the most part, like Mexico, 
underdeveloped nations with high population growth rates and 
increasing legal immigiationto the U.S.^ 

Illegal Immig ration ■from MaKico . The widening distribU'- 
tion of nations sending illegals to the United States i which 
sungests that proximity and tradition are less the s±gnifi= 
cant factors in illegal iiiimigration that they once were, 
ma^' parallel changes in illegal irrunigration frorfi Mexico 
itBelf . On the basis of a trend indicated by the divergent 
findings of earlier Mexican inmiigration scholars, Julian 
S amor a has recently Siiggested that the source of Mexican 
illegal irrmigration is becoming more widely distributed 
throughout that nation, .That'is^ he notes, whereas Gamio 
found, in his classic study in 1930, that 60% of all Mexican 
immigrants caine from the Mexican states of Michoacanj Guana*^ 
juato, Jalisco^ and Nueve Leon; in 1951, Saunders and Leonard 
found that 70% of all wetbacks in their study ^imm from those 
four^ states^^and Sari Luis Po^obL. In .1969 , how-nfar, Samora 
found that 37,5% of the 493 apprehended Mexicar; illegals in 
hib study group came from those five states.'^* Similarly, 
in our 1975 study group of 481 apprehended Mexican illegal 
aliens, 38^3% of those respondents came from the same five 
states (see Figure IIl-l) / In fact, as Tabl.. XII-4 shows, 
the differences in the distribution of the :i'./j;e of birth 
of respondents in Samr^rfii's study group' and t>n:: distribution 
of the state 6f residence of th^-Met^ican res ij^ indent s-=4o— our— 
later rv^^udy are consistent with his hypothesis.*** In 
gBneLji, more . respondents in Samora's 19 6 9 tv^udy group camB 
from Oi^-. state (18.5% were born in the boraer state of 
Chihueaua) as compared with respondents in our 19 7 5 study 
{11, :H u -d homes ^ : Jalisco, located in the interior of 
MekicO/ ^.d morij "^aspondents caJne from fewer states in ' 
the ear : . ^ ..urv tlian in the later one, 

/ 



^Lavsrrence, Illeg al Im migrant t o the U.S. , p. 6--7. 

**Sarnori. Lo s Mo j ados , /p. 91-94, 

***Unlike Samora, data collacted'on the migration of respon^ 
dents our study were gathered according to state of residence 
not state of bxrth. Unless the internal , migration of the 
re^ipondents in these two study groups ran counter to the pre^ 
vailing internal Mexican mig'ration, which is generally a north-' 
bounds movement towar^d .the more rapidly industrializing border 
states or a movement into Mexico City,^any differences between 
the distributions of the state of birth of the two groups would 
be even more supportive of Samora- s hypothesis , 
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Mexican Sta t ^ Residence of ^ Apfirehonded 11 L^q^l Allan Study Group, and 
'H eKicran ?t ato of B irthjn.. . ^ Apprehended Illegal Alien gtuo^^ Group 
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Aaua^calientes 




9 


1^. 9 


3 


o.e 


, :;ayarit 




9 


1.9 


.6 


1.2^:: 


Colima 






1.2 


1 


0.2 


Vrracruz 




4 


0.8 


2 


0.4 


Hidalao ^ 




3 


G.6 


0 


0.0 


Vuorenaro 


\ 


. 3 ^ 


0.6 


4 


0.8 




\ 


3 


0.6 


4 


0.8 


J- .^?bla 




2 


0.4 




0.2 


-Oaxaca 




1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


Vucatan 




1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Moralo3 


; 


1 


i'\ z 


J) 


.0.0 


Chiapas 




0 




1 


0.2 


Don't Know/No Answe£- 

.... 3 ; 


23 ; 




17 


3.4 


TOTAL 2^ 


1 


481 


^99^9 


^^493 


99.8 



Sources i 



Linton s 
Table 11, 



Company 
p. 92. 



Illegal Alien study, 1975; Julian Samora., Los 



Mojado£^ 

^Data combined fcjr Baja California ^(Nord) Lnd Baia Calif: 
.not add to 3 00 due t'- roun^.ff. 



"l ercentages may 
^Border states. 



FIGURE- in-l; Mexican State of Residerice of 481 Apprehended NeKican Illegal Mien-lnaponfieiits 



(Nord) 
(Sur) 




= Residsnce of ^0 or mors 
Respondents 

= Residence of 20-39 
Respondents 



Residence of 10-19 
Respondents 



Aguascalientef? 
Baja California 
Baja California 
Campeche 
Chie. 
Chihuahua 
Coaiiuila 
Colima 

Distrito Fedr/al 

Durango 

Gaaiiajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Miaco 

WichQacan 
Morelos 
^ayarit 
IMm LfiOfl 
Oaxaca 
Puehli 
Queretaro 
Quintina. Roo 
San Luis Potosi 
sinaloa 
Sonora 
Tabasco- 



rr,<?^-ice: Linton & Conipany Illegal Alien Study, 19?5. 
hKLC — _ _ 



Ths Pynainics of _1JJ e-gal Zinjiilgr ation : SoQio^Eaonomlc Dispariti 
BeEweer i Se nding ancT'^eGoi^i^ig Nati ons ' 



Macro Dl f Cerences^ Sending Nations arid the U.S. INS 
coIJxiCts data on^the natxon. at origin"^"H7^apprehended illega 1 
aliens, btit it tabulates those data for only a hajidful of 
iTiniviuual nations. Apprah^nsion data on specific nations 
sanding iiiegals froi^i the Western Hemisphere are ^ for exainple, 
liniited to data on illegals from MeKico^ Canada^ Cuba, the 
Douiinican -Republic, and the British Wes.t Indies^.and Belize, 
whidi ar<a grouped together, AIL other apprehended illegals 
from the West are tabulated as *'Other Western Hemisphere," 

Thiis^ though INS data sho^ that ^increasing nunnbers of 
apprehended illegals come from other nation^s in the Western 
""Hemi sphrare and non^Eiaropean nations ^in tlie Eastr it is i)ot 
passible to identify, niiich less rank, leading sources of 
known illegal ifiimigration by country of arigin , once the 
obvious identification of MeKico has been niade * In selecting 
other nations sending . 1 llegals for brief discussion of the 
causes of illegal Imrnigration; we have therefore relied on 
the results of our survey, which was designed to interview 
300 :4e>;ican and 3O0 non^Mexican illegals apprehended by the 
INS. District Offices, which are responsible for enforcing 
Inunigration lav^ in the interior of the nation, and 20O ille- 
cjals apprehended by the IN^S Border Patrol, where natiDn of 
origin v/as ignored, . ' , 

Ab eKpectod, niost resppndents apprehended by the Border 
Pat-rol wer:e- Mexican ; hence 481 respondents in the study 
j^irotip^^ iv-ere MeKlcan illegals. Most non*=M6xican respondents 
ca.me from other natinns in the Western Heitiisphere : 237, 
as cQriipared with ?5 raspondfeats frora the Eastern Heinisphere . 
As Table shows, although illegals from S3 nations were 

intervi ev/ed , more than a third of the non-^MeKican respondents 
caina froni foxir nations in the ^^es 1 1 El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Colombia/ and Ecuador, Each of those nations is considered 
by INS to be the source of significant nujnbers of illegals 
in the nati'on> and Guaternala, Colombia, and Ecuador are 
among the seven nations with the highest noniitmi grant visa 
refusal rates ^ as noted earlier. To gain some understanding 
of tlie dyn*arnics of illegal immigration at the macro levels 
\v'e turn na>it to a* brief comparison of socio^e conoinic. con-- 
ditions in the United States with those in Mexico and those 
f our = nations * 



, Rggi on and Country of Origiii o£ Apprehended Illegal Allen Responden'ts 



WESTBRN HEWISPHERE 



No . of 



Ajrgent j na 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 
♦Colombia 
*Ecuador 

Guyana 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 



Total 



Total Weste-gn. 
H_srnijp he r;g 



6 
3 

1 

10 
31 
28 
4 
15 
I 
I 

lOO 



718 



Percent of 



North 'Amatica 




Total 1 


Antigua 


2 


0* 3 


B aharna s 


1 


0. 1 


Barbados = 


1 


0. 1 


Belisie 


4 


' . 0, 5 


Cans da 


5 


0. 6 




9 


1. 1 


Dorninican Republic 


5 


0. 6 


^El Salvadar 


3B 


' 4. 8 


Grenada 


1 


0. 1 


*Quatemali'^. 


36 


4.5 


Haiti 


7 


0. 9 


Honduras 


10 


1-3 


Jamaica 


ID 


1.3 


♦Mexico 


4S1 


'60, 6 


Nicaragua. 


6 


0. 8 


Trinidad ■■ 


2 


0. 3 


Total 


618 


77.? 



0* 8 
0. 4 
0. I 
1*3 
= "3.9 
3. 5 
0.5 
1.9 
0.1 

12, 6 



90. 5 



EASTERN HEMISPHERE 



No^ of Percent of' 

..Respondents Total No . 



Belgium 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Spain 

Sv;eden 

United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

' Total. 



Africa 

Ghana 
Kenya 
Nigeria 



Asia 



I 



Total 



Bangladash 
Cyprus 
Hong Kong 
India 

Indonesia ^ 

Iran 

Israel 

Japan 

Pakistan" 

Palestine 

Philippines 

Republic of China 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Total 
Total la,3tern 



Hemisphere 



TOTAL 



* Nations a^-^lectad for coTnparative analysis* 
Source I Linton s" Company Illegal Alleii Study, 197 5. 
'-percentage may not add to 100 due t^^ roundoff. 



1 

. 1 
19 
1 
1 
1 
2, 
1 
1 
_1 
29 



1 
I 

1 

4 
1 
3 
1. 
2 
4 
1 
4 
3 
3 
10 
39 



75 
793 



0. 
0. 

0. 
0, 



g. 1 
b. 3 

0. 1 
0. 1 
0.1 

3. 5 



0. 3- 
0.1 
0. 5 
0, 9 



0. 

0. 
0, 
0. 

0. 
0. 



0. 5 
0.4 



0, 
1. 



4,9 



9, 3 



99,8^ 
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• Aa Tablia shows, despite the fact that MeKico, El \ 

Salvficlor, Gua t^i^nia la, Colombi a / an^ Ecuador are undergoing \ 
considerable Qcoiiomic development (Mexico, in particular, ^ , \ 
ha^ experifanced rapid economic cjrov/tli , and has had the fast.-- 
GBt rate of ecoiiordic growth, in Latin Anierica in the last 
decade-), their lo^^ Icsvel^^.of par capit a iricome , which ranged 
from $286 in El S alv^ado^^' to $681 in Nle;<ico^- indicate their 
status as devrejlDping nations and signal the existence of 
extreme p>over ty / both absQlute relative to the tnited 



Statres, uatli its highly developecl economy and ..wildly differ- 
ent per capita income of $4^981, 

The validity of that conventional index _,ofi pov^erty is 
borne out^ and reinforced by th© ^nccompany ing data presented 
xa that taiDle, Though the matL.. --^al standa'rd of living is 
gGnerally substantially higher in 'MeKico than in El Salvador^ 
Guatemala, Golombia^ and Ecuador, the five Latin ^ i^inerican 
nations are raarlcedly similar to each other and disairnilar ^ 
to the United States in the lack of niedical help and in the 
health, conditions of their citizens, as measured by number 
of persons per physician, infant mortality rates, and years 
of life expectancy at birth* Housing conditions reveal com'- 
parable disparities betiveen those nations and the United 
States (see TablB 1II-7) . 

The material standard of living in those five nations 
is rJius radically different from that in the United States , 
quite apart trom any consideration of the equally disparate 
population pressures bearing upon them. The population 
groj^^th rates' of the five nations # whi ch are typical of 

tin America and raos t- developing nations^ are among the 
highest in the world, ranging in recent years froTn an annual 
growtli rate of 3,5% in El Salvador to 2.8% in Guatmnala 
and Colombia. Those rates contrast sharp ly^ with the U.S. 
Qopulation growth rate of 1% * Thus ^ not only do the rapid- 
ly increasing populations in each 6f the five Latin American 
nations have a depressive effect upon their economy ^ which 
serves to offset their recent galns^ the relative lack of_ 
population pressure in the anited States will^ over time ^ ; 
do little to dispel the economic disparities between it 
and its Latin'^^^erican neighbors* , 

Taken togeth-er, those . data Indicate significant but 
still purely statistical dif ferences between ^ the l^vel of 
poverty and standard of living in the U,g* and in those 
five nations, ^without regard to severe imbaiances in the^ - 
distribution of wealth and opportunities in the' latter nations, 
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Characteristics of House 



ilousehold Charac^Gristics 



m No. of Persons par 
Household 

Average No. of Roome per 



Pircentage of Households 
'lith Running Water 

Percentaga of ilousehoMs 
With Electrici^ 





TABLE IlM 






} 
i 


f 


Ids in the U 


.S, and in Selc 


ctid Latin 


-American Nations 




iJliited 
States 


Mp5f i ct) 


El 

Salvador ■ 


Guatesala 


Colonitlia ^ 


Ecuador 


!19]0) 


5.1 ' 
(19/0) 


* 


5.2 
{1964) 


■ "* 


' 5,1. 
(1952) 


5-1 , 
(1910! 


■ 2,3 
(1970) 


i.7 

(1970) 


2.Q 

(19M) 


2,9 ' 
(1964) 


5.1 
(1962) 


9?, 5 
(1910) 


38,1 . 
' (1970) 


2B.0 
(1970) 


U.3 

(1964) 


41,3 , 

(1954') , 


12.3 ^ 
(1962) 




58.9 

■ (1970) 


34.0 ' 
(1970)' 


22.0 

(1964)^ 


41.4 
(1964) 


32.3' 
{1962) 






4 




1 





Source: U.N'. Statietieal imiM, Wl, Table 198 



*Co!nparahli data not available 
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Additional data presented in Table III-6 give indirect evidence 
of such malcilstributions. ^he percentage of total population 
livirig in urban areas where medical facilifclesr Educational 
opportunities^ and'work are far rnbre likely to be available 
'is much less in these sending nations that in the U,S, ^ and it 

often radically different. The percentage of th^ totnl 
, populatiori ^living in urban areas in Guatenial a ,aid El galvador 
rin 19 74* was '33, 6; and 39*8, respectively, while iii MeKico jwhich 
;has been undergoing .rapi.d urbanisation in oartain ar^as ih^ 
decent years) ^ 62.3% of the population wer© reported to be living 
in urban areas in 19747. as compared to 73.5% in 1970 in the 
U.S. ' High illiteracy raNtes similarly give furtlver evidence ^ 
of significant Tlifference^ "within the populations of 
nations as will as between those populations and the 



sending 



• ' Despite increasing industrialisation, tha 
these developing nations still go primar;ily to 
income few. In 1972, for example, ^some 52^ 'of 
,bf Ecuador siisisted largely outside the mohey 
^ad an average, annual income of $76 per capita r 
less than 10% of the gross dome3tic^ product 
upper 7% of its population received some 
radical discrepancies in income 



benefits of 
the upper- 
the population 
economy and 
obtaining 
(GDP) r while the 
50% oC It.* Sin&lar 




distribution in, WeKico have 
/often been cited, and are considered a signifieant factor in 
I the escalating occurrence of Mexican illegal iihmlgr ation in 
I the U,S. ^ ' ' ■ ' 

/ Though labor-market data for Latin Amar^ica^ are scwtyi 

/ unemployment, and underemployment are marked, indlcatdhg severe 
./ differences in economic welfare within the popul-a^tions of these 
] sending nations as well as between them anA^ttie U-S, ^Despite 
; MeKicg's dynamic economy and rapid indus.ttlaliaation, for 
i example, the nuintoer of people seekingiSblrk Car outnumber the 



^Inter-^AJner ican pevelopment Bank, Economic and Social ' 
Progrgss in Latin Ajnefi ca, 19 74 Annual Report^ p, 27 3, \ 

**See, £ or -6xample^ Vernon Briggs , MeKica,n Migration and 
the U.S^ ^g5or Market; Ray Marshali, VEconomic Factors In- 
fiuehcinig ^the International Migration of Workers ^ " a pap#r 
pre^sehted at a ^Conference on Contemporary Dilemmas of the 



Mekican-U»S, Border, San Antonio, Aprdl ISi 
Los Mq jad^gs . , ' ^. 



1975 ; Samora 



D 

^ -60- 



jobs available.* witli little prospect for imniadiate relief, 
given" the youthfulness of its population .( 46 . 4% under the age 
of 15), and its high birth .rate , The otJier , far less indus« 
tirinlised^ nations ; siniilarly burdened hy youthful populations 
and high birth tates, also confront considerable unemployinent 
and inordinate underemploynent rates,. I/i Guatei^ala / for exam- 
ple, 56% of the economically active population still depends 
upon agriculture for its livelihood, and 42.4% of that popula= 
tion- has been estimated to be underemp loyed, Though unem- 

ployment in the U.S, is currently high in ' coniparison with- -* 
recent tineS; it is neither indigenous to its dsMeloped economy^ 
rior is it intensified by a young work force and ^ high birth 
rate ». , . " } . : . • 

In additLon, the wage ^^parities between Lktin.Ameticans 
who. have found employment and U.S. emp loyed persons are enormous 
(see Table The average weekly wage in'^these nve 

countries, which ranges. €rom $11.04 in Colombw to $31*^21 in 
Mexico, is one-^ fifth ' to one-tantK that of the av^r age^eekly 
wage of U.S, workers. A Colombian employed in Industry^ for^ 
eKample^ earns in a week what a similarly" ernployad American " 
worker earns in less than half a day, and though a MeKiean 
industrial employee earns about three times the weekly wage 
of that Colombian, he earns in a^week no rnore thfn a U,S. . 
worker earns in felightly mori than a^day. Similarly, in 
Chihuahua, MexicQ, the source of substantial nuJtib|rs of appr.©"- 
.hended MeKican illegals, the minimum wage of $10,00 a weeOt-^ls 
equivalent tq-^the minimum wag^ for less than a day's vjo^k in 
the U,S., while the minimum weekly wage in Colontoia.is almost 
identical to the minimum'wage for an hour of. wqp^-^'ln the U*S,, ^ 



^The MeKican Ministry of Labot-re leased /an .unemployment- 
.cum-underemplqyment rate of 40%^>ri^"l974 (EKcelaior , Mexipo 
City, February 18, 1974).. ' , " ■ 

^^ Economic an d Soc y^l Progress, in Lat in -Amayica, 1974, 
■ , ***Xbid, 29 8 , . . 
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TABLE III-9 

aaasaiiiaiS of Household otApgrehenaed Illegal Allen Responaenti in rheir mm of 



Household Characliristics Total 



Avsraga No, of Persons per 
Household , » 

Percentage of Households ■ 
with Electricity 

Percentage of Households 
with Runiiinq Water 

Percentafe of Households with 
Radio or T.v, 



'No. of Responaints 

Don't Know/Refuse to, Answer 

No Housshoia in' Country 
of Oripn . 



Total NO, of Raspondents 



laetern 

HemiiphirB 
Illegals 



Western Haniispherfl 

Illegals Mixican 
exc, Mexico) - niagals 




lintoii fi Coipany Illegal Alieii Studjr, 



rn .swa^ the genaral ineom© l€V©l| health ead housing 
Qon&l^ioTim, sduaation, and Qpperbmitties for enplciyment In 
MeKicOi El Salvador, Guatsmala^ Colonisia, amd Bcuaflor are 
miiiiinal in campariaon with thoa© in thm United Statga^ aiid 
they signal the existence of real iriadequaciies as wall as 
rslativa^^disparlti&s . Wien loclced at in t©i^ of the added 
faGtors of inordinate populaticn pressurea'wd Unequal dia- 
tributioiie of that income' ana th©se opportui%iti,es , tha 
ctarrent conditions and inmwdiat© prospecti of large nim^ers^ 
of Latin Americans are grim* Ihsae push imotcxB f which are 
typical of the socio-economiQ conditions in most Xatin ^ar- \ 
loan GDuntries and othar developing nations ^ ccatrast sharply 
with the attraotiong of Uit United States ai^a the niyth of 
the Jjnerican Dream^ which portable radios iind television 
sets now bring to the attention of increasing niintoari of 
people throughout the world* That these ciranOTstancss aombine^ 
with the post-war avai 1^1 lity of internattonal- transportation - 
to produce an incraasing jplow of illegal immigration from 
those nations is not su^rising* Further ^ it is a phenomenon 
that is^ unlikely to subside until tha irftoalance between the 
demana ior and the supply of goods that generally attends 
modern deveicping natiohs is adjusted, and the socio-eopnomid ^ 
disparities between ^natioiis saiiaLng illegala arid the United 
States are ^dlrninishedt - ^ , 

Micro Differencea; The Study Group . In general^ tte 
iociO"-ec©nomic characteristics of tha illegals interviewed ^ . 
for this study* reflect the gexierally^ depressed sooio-econondQ 
conditioTiS of -their oouiitrj^ of^origiri* Thmm were^ however, 
significant differeiiaes between respondents froni WeKico, those 
from other nations in the Western Hemisphere W Illegals) , and 
those from nations in the Eas tern Heni sphere (BK illegals), The 
Mexican illegals in our study group, were significantly mora dis- 
adv^antaged persons and workery in. -ttieir country of ^ origin than 
were the illegals from other nations in thm Western Hemisphere^ 
though MeKico is generally a more eoonomic^iily advancad and 
urbanized nation than most countries in th^ Caribbean^ or . 
.central and South Mnerica. ^ Further , respondents frp%-^a 
Eastern Hemisphere (who came primarily from Gxeeae/''^h^iland ^ 



^References to the study group or to respondents designate 
the 79 3 apprehended illegals" interviewed for this study; refer- 
ences to the 51 unapprehended illegals who were also inter^rlewed 
are always describ.ad as such in ttie text and tables. 
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India, Palcistaii,. -and .the Philippines) vrere consistently^ itiore 
advantaged thaii were iespondexits from the Western Hemisphere , 
eKcLu^ing MeKico^J ^^^^ , - 

The 481 Mexican illegals i^ere substantially inore likely 
to have come from rural aTeas and to have bmmn farmworkers 
in their country^ of origiriv than were the 23 7 Iffl or the 7 5 EH ^ 
illegals. A third of the M^Kicaii respondents to the question 
carne from towns vrlth a popui>itloJi of lass than 2;500, as com-^ 
pared with legs than ten percent of the illegals , and 
slightly more thaii ten percent' .of the EH illegal's. Viewed 
from the other end of the spectVum, the. dif f et^snce in degree 
of urbaniEation between the MeKiban and thf non-MeKican re- 
spondents v/as even more striking 52,1% oi\ the WH and 48.21 
of the EH illegal B ^^eported a hometo^^n ^lth\ a population of 
1 million or mor©/ as cowipared ' of \the Mexican' Ille- 

gals, Similar ly,\thotigh the percentage of thft labor force in 
agricultiire is generally lower in Mescico than it Is, in other 
nations sending illegals from the Westeto Heinisphere (see 
Table 111^8)^^1 alimost half the ,407 WsKican respondents v^ho 
had worked in/ their home countiy sinne 1970 ^ep^orted that ^ 
they had. been farmworkers there, as coppare'd w£th ^slightly . 
more than ten percent bf the 173^ WH respondents\who had 
worked in their qountry^of or igin* Only one, of th& 48 EH 
respondents who_,h^^~^wor^ in their, homeland since 1970, liad 
been ernployed in agriculture* 

The. housing conditions reported by the MeKican illegals, 
were also consistently inferior toiWfehDse reported by the WH 
illegals, which w^tm, ijri tura.,^ inftftior to those reported by ^ 
the EH illegals ( Table "^pC^S^ft On average; the Mexioan re- 
spondents reported th|i^r|i S^^^rbons lived in their home in 
their native landfJv^ac^^bmpare^^ to an average of 5.9 and 5,0 
persons in ati^ EHppU^eholdS,, respectively. Mexican re- 
spondents were also b^xdk'Mm likely not to have electr laity, 
and three times as likely ^ot to hava running water in their 
homeS/. as were WH Tcespondents . . Similarly^ the average 
monthly rent or inortgage paymeht,^^ in oases- '^here such pay- - 
ments were made^ were subs tan tifdly ligher antong the WH 



^In discussing Jifferences 'betv/een jMeKican and non-M€Kicah 
respondents, it i iiaportant to note that only 6.4% or l5 of 
the WH respondents came with student visas. Most, (55. 5j) had 
entered as tourists^ but a suhstantial minority (37 , v?ere ■ 
EWls. Almost all NeHican respondents werp .EWts , though 7.35 
or 35 were tourists^, and 1*71 or 3 l)ad' entered as ptudents. 
EH respondents fornied a quite different group = 34.7% or 26 
came with student visas; 26.7% or 20, with tour ist visas ; 17.3% 
or 13 were EWls; the rest^ had entered w^ith other types of visas 



illegals tlian among the Mexicans '($47 and ?28'^ reapactivsLy ) * 
The dogen*EH illegals who reported on the cost of their home 
i^ their cDuiitry of origin reported pa^enti averaging more 
than SLOO a ^ month* / ^ ■ 

Gi van the limited cirGums tanaes of roost reipondTOts,. . ' 
is not aurprdsing that almost three-quarters (74«2I) of aiJ 
respondents ±n the atudy^ .group reported that thay oame to 
tha United^ States in order to-find a job. Further, when re-^ 
spondents* motivation for coniiiig"to-€ha United States^ are 
viewed in terms of their region of origin> the socio^aoonoinl 
diffferancei noted batv^ean the three subgroups of respondents 
ha\^e their subjective analogue* As .the foliowing ta6"ie- shows ^ 
alinDSt 90% of the heHican illegalar as coinpared with 601 of v 
the WH and lesi thaii a quartar of the EH respondents i reported 
they came^ to ^the U*S, to find employinent* 

■ * 

* ■ "' ' ' 

Appr^handad Illegal Alien^sggndants' Primary Raason 
For Coining to the ^ United/States ^ ? 

(as pereants of grpupbrasponding) ^ 

Reason for Coming 
. the U.S. 



To gat a job 
To see the U.S. 
To study 

To v^isit relativaa 
Other 





59.9 


lOO.O 


^99-9 


100.0 


No-i of Hesporidents 


^788 ' 


74 


235 


479 ' 


C?on' t^^^ow/R€f use to ^^nsv^er 


. 0.6 


1.3 




0.4 


Total No. of Respondents 


793 


75 . 


237 


. " 481 



^Percentages niay .not add to lOO ^ue to roundoffs 
Source i Linton 5 Company Illegal Alien Study, 1975. 



EH WH MftKiGan 

Total Illeqala Illegale Xlle|als 

74'i2 " 23 ,0 ^ 60.4 88. 9 

0.9 10.8 ^ 16*6 4*8 

7.5 -45,9 7.2 1,7 

4.4 8,1 6*0 ^ 3.1 

4.9 12.2 9,7 ; 1.5 



/ThiaS , the Mst disadvantaged of the, th.rea. groups of respon- 
,dents / the 'Mexiibans^ were- the most IlHely to coine to the Unitacl 
States fqr explicitly eeonbmic reasons^ v/hila the most advan- 
taged, the EH /illegals^ were least likely to report that they 
had migrated, in order to find employmerit * Though the ftiajority 
o'f ihe WH ill/egals came explicitly in search ©f a U,S. job^ a 
substaritial minority of this - si^^group;^ of- respondents and -moBt- - 
EH respdndents, apparently 4rif ted into lllfgal status, iye.,,^, 
rernained in/ the nation and entered the American labor market 
more by. chance thajn by detfign , more as a result of firsthand 
knov/ ledge lot the- attractions of work in the U.S./than flrBt-^y 
hand eKperience of economic adversities in their country of 
origin. /To bverstate but underscore this difference between 
these grpups of respondents^ v^hile itiOBt Mexican, and a slight- ' 
majbrity of the WH./ illegals appear to have. been primarily^ 
pushed ^but of their region of origin by adverse economo- cir-^ 
eumstartces and to hpve conie Illegally in searcii of an^loyment, 
most EE illegals, and a significant minority ;of the ille- 
gals //appear to have been primarily pulled here by -^'e 
attractions of the United States , and to .have beeome illegals 
begaiise of its ^great%r oppotftu|iities , . ' ^ 

/in s'Qtn7'..t^^ macro data on natioM sending illegals are 

vir/tually non^^'ikis-tant , and tbbugh^our survey focijsed upon 
the char aateris tics of ^'respondents and their experiences in, 
thfe U,s/ labor market rather ^than- the env^ 

cnose to., leave behind thOTi^ tjie respon3ents-^-^_.p_r adorns v . 

etionomic eKplanation of their reason for inigratingy'-their \ 
Character is tics as generally die advantaged individuals and— 
.workers, and the^ generaily depressed socio-economic cqn- 
/ditions of the nations jfrom which .most came illustrate the . 
adversities illegals face in their native lana, both real 
and relative.to the U.S/ Given current restrictions upon 
iTTOigratlon to the y.S, ^ and its historic proscription of^ 
noaiitiiini grant alien labor , most aliens who, wish to ^follow in 
-the^ footstepB of the millions of earlier legal immigrants to 
the U,S, must, do so illegally* Nevertheless, in recent years., . 
the number "of aliejis /who opt for this illegal alternative 
to a subyistence or otherwise llmifeed way of life has increased, 
and their region of origin appears^to have widened. ' 
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CHAPTER IVi the' CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ILEiEGAL ALlJeNS r - = 



Before examining the labor-^niaic'K'et axperleiiaes of ths 
' interviev/ed illegal^allerii, the subject of Chaptar or 
th^ir cicperienceE with govermnental progrMfia, the subject of 
Chapter VI, we describe thei^; charaoterlBtics as inaividuals^ 
as tmily members, aad as migrants* Knowing sornethlng about 
theaa eharaqterlsticB ^^ill provide 'some leads as to the respon^ 
deata' impacte on societ/i such knowledge^ Qnoe sacured or^ a 
broader and deeper scale, v?Quid be helpful when- consider iiig 
alternative polioies and strategies vis-a-vip Illegal aliens 
(a policy^ appropriate if the popalation consiits cf floating 
groups of bachelors^ who visit the U.S* from time- to time, ^ ... 
c mi f lit not be appropriate if the popalation is deeply irabedded\ 
" in the social fabric)? . ^ 

. With this in mind/ we will first examine the respondent© 
as indlvidtiali , dealing with eharaq^teristlos of ageV BrnK, and ' 
education .^"^ ^e then tuxn .to/a description of the respondentB 
as family" ^ihembers I their marital status, number of children, 
family obligations abroad.^ and family ties in the U*S, Finally^ 
^ we will describe the responaents' tiea with this, coantry and^^ 
their' couth try of origin, aoverlng such subjeGt^ aa their entry 
techniquas'/ the number of tripa they^have made, bstween their 
homeland a^d the"U.S*> their past bruihes with JNS^ their 
contact with the illegals* network, and their fat-ura plans* 

^-Cha racteristic?!:- ^ge ; Sex, and Education ^ ' 

Age. The interv^iewed tllegals* were youngi^ younger than— 
the average member of the U.S, labor force, but not as young 
aa some might eKpect,' the illegals* ^average age was 28.5 years, 
as qompared to SJ^.O for male U.S* workers generaLliy, (Both 
figur'es are forv^h^ worJciiig populatiori, aged 16 and older? the 
interviewers had been instructed to administer th^ survey to^ 
illegals who had worked in the UiS* for at least two weeks, 
Vand who were 16 years of age or older ; no upper 'age limit was 
&p0Oif led , 3 . . " 

*All\ref erences to interviewed illegals, or to respondents 
are to the 79 3 apptehfended illegals in the study, Kny References 
to the^ smallerxgroup of -unapprehended illegalp interviewed are 
specifically idin^ified as such. ; ^ " ^ 



.. There were four 16-year olds > mong ■ the "79 3 respomaants ^ 
and a lone" 6S-year old at the other end of 'the age ranger the 
most common age ' was 22, which was reported, by 55 of the respon- 
dents, followed by 2D, which w^s the age of 52 of thei^.. 

, While there were some dlffer-ences in the average ages 
reported by the different subgroups p the differences were ^ 
not pronounced. Perhaps the most significant of these dif- 
f efenc^es^l^aS"be±ween— feh the visa abuser^ ^ 

and that of the.EWIs* The former averagtfd"^^^^ ^ 
while the latter averaged 27*5. (This is understandable,- ^ as 
kn INS official told us, "because teenagers have difficalty 
^securing visas, but are perfactly capable of walking ^across 
"ithe border,") ■ . ^ ^ \ ' 

In terms of origin, MeKiaan^horn respondents* were .slightly 
younger (27,6 yearr, of a^e 6n average) than those frorft the 
Eastern Hemisphere ' (EH illegals) f . who^^averagad 28 * 3 years, ' 
The oldest of * the three region-'.pf'^drigin groups w^ 
from the Western Hemisphere, exdluding Mexico (WH illegals) ^ 
whose average age was . 30* 4 yaars. A' comparison of the age ■ " 
distribution of respondents and the tj.S. labor force is .shown 
in Table IV-1, ^ ; ' . 

Takinf' a ^clpsfer look/-(2^blf at the largest an^l . , 

youngest group of illigals this study , those from MeKico, 
we compared ^the age distribution of these respondents w'ith 
those in the. only other recent study of illegals;* and' with 
the aegal Mexican immigranta who arrived in FY 1974 . hX- . 
though both ^groups of illegals have moifef representation' in 
the 16-24 age bracket than the legal " immigrants,, the 
distributions are otherwise remarkab^ly similar. 

Sex , Although the conventional wisdom that illegals* ^ 
are generally young adults ia probably correct, we are less 
assured of the accur.acy "of ^ its claim' .^that illegals are young 

men, *\ ' - 

— - - .. ^ . \ ■ " ' 

INS apprehensions are primarily of men and, consequently, 
90.8,% of the interviewtid appreheiided itlegals were maie^ INS 
apprehensions, however, reflect' ^ mix of two realities — the 
demography of the illegal .population arid INS practiced. The 
INS enforcement staff is overwhelmingly male, and its members 
are likely to think along masculine lines as. they' plan their 
operations, and hence they tend to focus on situations where 
pale .illegals may cojigregate/ such as at construction sites 
or in citrus groves. Further, there are^^serious logia:fcical and 



*Samorar Los Mojados, 90. 
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Distt l butions Qf^Aga p^^ hy-Regisn 6f Origin ^ 

and of the O.S, Labor Force 

>. 

(ai pircenti of group) ' ■ 



•fi.-- . - 



'%m GROW 
'.r^f LAST 



45 rOvsr 



TOfAi 



40,1 
S3.6. 
6,3 



REGION OP QUm 

. listern HeiniipTiftri 
toisphere exc. Mixico Mexico 



30.7 
64.0 
5,3 



30.9 
63.3 
6.1 



46,6 
47.2 
6J 



f 

lABdRIORCS. 



23.1 
42.5 
34,3 



No. of Reipande^^ts .° 
SUBTOTAL 



'Don't iOiow/lifpe ^o 
Totii' Ko, h Respondtats 



793 
100.0 

: 0,0 
793 



7S 

400,0 ■ 

i 

0,0 
75. 



23? 
100.0 

0.0 
.231 



481 



100. 0 



0.0 



481 



. 99.9 



■ Average. Agi (In pats) 



Standard PiV3iatiQft 



21,5, / 



i,7 



28,3 



7,3 ■ 



30.4 



8,1 



27,5 
9,0 



39,0 



Sources ; Mmi \ through 4, himn & Company lUegii'AUen Study, 1975i column 1^73 
labor force lati frbi statistical Abstract of the Dnittd StatBs, 1974 ^ Table 544! aveEip 
age calsulitid itm Bnplopient and Baiiili|Sr ftprilj 197Bv JiMii A-9 and A-19. ; (Data in 
first, fouy mlmiB is for a 90,81 Mil iilwr force,) ' ' . 

%|.l,.jvirlfis in tablii in thi.i riport refir'tofiin, . '\ 



TABLE 



Distributioris .of Age o f A^ pyf hended MeKican Male •Illegal Alien 
" Respondents in L&Coy and Sg^ora gtudy Ggoups-^afid FY 1974 -i 

, (as peiTQants of groups) 



AGE GROUP 
AT LAST " 
BIRTHDAY 



A^IVING 



1 STUDY GROOT V'IJ^IGHANTS3 









/ ■ 




16 


- 24 


46.6 


51 .^2-' 
. 3 


43.0 


25 




47.2 


48.4 








V' . 3:4 ■ , 




■ ^ ' 45 


%t Over 


/' 6.2 


8. 7 





- - ■ ' . ' ' 






Nq*^ of Respondent's 




489 


36,124 


SUBTOTAL^ 




99":9^ 


100.1 


Don * t Know/Refuse to 


, / 






Answer; 




0.8 . 




Tota'l No , of ■ Resppndents 


481 


493 





Sources I Column 1 , Linton Company Illegal Alieh Study, 1975; 
Coluinn 2^ Samora; Los Mo j ados' , p. 90r coluinn 3, XNS Annual Report ^ 



^L&Co i study* group included 33 feinales* 



Sainora's age .groups" were axprasaed as "under 25^ 26^45, and" 
over 46," and are thus,not precisely comparable to €b« others.^ 

3 ' ^ 

INS data are presented by tan-year cohortSi thus the data on 

16-24 year plds used ftere were secured by taking 40% oS the 10-19 

age group and adding it to 50% of the 20=29 age groups ancj so on* 



Pereantages i^ay not add to 100 due to roundoff. 
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^ humanimriari. problein^^ with, appxehensions 'of wofneri,- 

INS maititains nb ;Wer-r\£f1it^^^ fa ciLi ties for women , 

mnd an apf i:^lien.^^d wojinaa hai^ to^ b<e Lodged Cat considerable 
expahBe) in the^-ffiisare^st^ jaaLW p^rison that. has such facili- 
ties. Tha6 thete are the addltloriaL pr.oilems - caiased by an 
apprehended y^mn .with one or more smaLl cbildren.. 

In addition to th€S^ op&ratipnal consiiexations, there.- 
ii also a definitional compLicat ion in tliat apprehension^ 
data ref lec?t .ev^ts th^h happen -within the United. ^tate.i|/^ 
and (usually), not at thfe ports of entry^, tf aa, 1^ .ert^^ce- 
ment offio^r ^nadiinters . an ii;iegal- 1 OO feet, or liQO lu^Stfes/ 
inpide- nation's bor4exs> that is an: apprehension;, if, 

^ on the ofeli^r .}aai>d / the'ENS ianmigraticn inspector on duty in 
a port 0f_^p.i:xY deni,^^,-'^^^ that act is 

not cout^^ as An appieh.eiisioriv Sinc^. a saistantial percent 
tage o'f those a^nied .a(39iissi,9,^> ^ac to ZUS officials, 

are women ^ r^h^' aonlaclusiori oi alien denials ia apprehension 
data sugg^^'ts that^ thes^ data unders-tate .the incidence ■of .: 

:w&men/in the. ilLegaL population. ^ "Vv^^^^^^ 

There ^re other inaicaticns; that ther^ are more female 
■illegals in the U.S. thaji apprre hens ioii data reflect. 

Far example: . . " - - • 

m A Georgetown University gzaduate-yStudeat v/orking 
with 'the 19S0.an.(i 197C M[e3<ican censuses-, aad using 
the^ residual method', caLcuLa ted that L. 6 million 
pBQple living Hejcico in 1960 verfe missiag from 
thm 1970 Wexican Ceasiis, 'arad t:h^y c'oujjd not be 
accounted for eitlier by* death c?r by legal immigra- 
^ tion to the United States. lie a-ttr ibated^ -the loss 
of thiscg^ardap./^^^^^^^ of which he estimated 

to bei-;.w'cinehv:7fe^^ inuni^ration to the United 

^ Stacks:** : ' 



*For insbanq:^^,' in_ Sar\ ,Diego,^ Coanty CQalif oruiaU. in P^f , 197 5, the- . 
Border Patrol apprehended 1&2,0 02 Ner:xicart illegals, of whom 89.2% were 
man 16 yeara oE ^ge and older, the .baLaince ^eing vomen and boys under 
.16i Oil the other haadr -of- the 17/697 'aliens denied admission at San 
ysidro, the p^rincipO port, oi .entry in th.e coanty, iNS officials esti- 
mate^that 7S% weire. w;bine3^. .see- San Diego, Human Resources Agency, A . 
Study of thQ^tmgsict' o£ STIlegal j\lien^ on the^^County^of San Diego on ' '' 
Specific gO0i^ac_c>noiTi ic i\reas <1975> 37 . ^ . - 

S-^ilarly, in a boxde^r-^/ide study of wroul<i-be fraudulent entrants, 
deaigjiad qne o£ tUfe airthoors and conducted by INS, 54.9% of the 716 
such parsons a,der>tified by ijenmigratidrt in'spectofrs in th^ coiarse of the 
study were worneti* " / < 

**Howard Qoidberg, unpublished paper writt^r^ foj: the Center for 
Population Ressearch, Georgetowm •aniversit:y, WasF»ingtc»n^ li-C./l975, 



I 



m An earlier and. informal survey, which we conducted 
for the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
of unapprehended idlegals in Washington, D-C, taken 
largely in buildings occupied by Central Americans i 
indicated a ratio of three men to two women among 
the illegals , * 

m Of the unapprehended illegals intierviewed for this 
study, 41% were female. 

m Of the 3 44 married apprehended illegals interviewed 
for this study, 135 said they had a spouse in the 
United States. In answer to another question, 53 
said their spouse was a citizen or a resident alien, 
leaving a balance of 82 spouses present in the co.un=- 
try who were neither citizens nor resident aliens; 
- - presumably most of these 8,2 were women and illegal 
aliens. Had this group been added to the group in-- 
terviewed, it would have doubled the number of women, 
in the group. 

& The female apprehended illegal respondents accounted 

for only' 7.0%^ of the EWls but 14. 3%' of the visa abusers, 
a group which is far less likely to be apprehended than 
the EWIs. ' ■ 

Education . Just as the allocation of INS enforcement re- 
sources "with a heavy emphasis on the Southwest and California, 
results in the apprehension of far more Mexican than non-Mexican 
illegals, and its practices probably result in the -apprehension 
of more males than females, so it is probable that INS may cap- 
ture a higher proportion of the^ least educated illegals, than it 
does of those with more education,** 

This speculation should be borne in mind in the following 
comparisons of the general level of the respondents' education 
with that of the U^S. population 



*North, "Illegal Aliensi Final Report," pp. 66=77. ' 

**The unapprehended respondents had an average .pf 11, 3 years 
of schooling; hence^ they were considerably more- educated than 
Mexican or WH respondents, though slightly less educated than - 
EH respondents. 
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Table IV^3 shows that respondents generally had half the 
education of the U.S. civilian labor force, and that there were 
■Remarkable differences among the levels of education reported by 
the illegals^ depehding on where they were from^ and where they 
were located in the United States, EH illegals, with 11.9 years 
of education^ were almost at the U.S. norm^ 12.4 years i but ille-^ 
gals from Mexico and those in the Southwest were about 40% of 
that norm. WH illegals, with 8.7 years of education, had about, 
twice the schooling of the MeKican illegals* 

A inore precise comparison of persons in the 25^34 age range^ 
shows that only a fraction over 1% of the U.S. ^population, and 
only about 2% of the nation's blacks, had four years of schooling 
or less, compared to 27.8% of the interviewed illegals as a 
group.* On the other hand, data for employed males of Mexican 
origin in the U.S. are fairly close to that of the illegals. Of 
the U,S. males aged 25-64 in this group (data for the 25-34 
group are not available), there were 23.4% with four years or 
less of school.** . ' . 

At the top of the educational spectrum, 8.9% of the intern- 
viewed 2 5-34 year old illegals said they had completed one or ^ 
more years of college/ compared with more than a third of the 
U,S. population generally and with more than a fifth of the 
blacks in the same age g^-oup. Most of the illegals _^th ^his 
level o,f education were born outside Mexico, and many of them 
were natives of the Eastern Hemisphere who first arrived in 
the U,S. with a student visa. \ 

K =. 

We also found that respondents who spoke English had about 
twice as much education as those who did not^ 11.0 years compare^d 
to 5.6. Similarly^ visa abusers, wl^ have to be cosmopolitan 
enough to get a visa from the State Department ^n the^ ^rst 
place, had twice the education of the EWIs. , . " 

With a few exceptions, most of the illegals had no' contact 
with U.S. educational institutions. This was particulatly true 
for EWIs, for illegais over 35,.and\for Mexicans. Ohly-'9.4% of . 
the latter group, for example, had Bein enrolled in d U.S. 
school. On the' other hand, 2*5.0% of the WH illegals and 47.3% ; 
of the EH illegals had been to school in_the U,S; ^The EH ille- 
gals were also more likeiyto be enrolled in U.S. schodis for 
longer periods "^of time. Of the Erf illegals , 20.4% had attended 
U". S. classes for three or mqre years, compared to 2.91 of the 
WH illegals and only 0.6% of those born in Mexico. 



*U.S. data drawn from the Statistical Abstract Qf the U.S. 1974 ^ 
Table 188. ^ ^ 

**Maxican origin data from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Eopula- 
tion Reports ^ P-20f No. 280? ''Persons of Spanish Origin in the U.S. i March 
1974 (Washington, D.C. , 1975) Table^ 21. 

^ ■ . 
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TABLE 



and by Lecatisn in UJ.i and sf DM, Civiliaii Labor Force 



(as perconts sf ^roup rGipoMing) 







APPREHE 


,NDED -ILLEGAL ALIEN RES 




fflS 






— ' ^ — ■ ■- f - ■ -■■ — " ^ 

/ 






OF mim 


i f 






JOB 




f 






l^'ffstorn 


... 










YCAHS SCHOOL 


TOTAL 


Henisphere 


H&xicQ 


Mfixicg- 


Coast 


Hid/ 
North- 
West 


South- 
Wilt 


Cailfornia 


MDR FORCE 
(11 yrs. 6 over) 


C - 4 


30,0 


4.1 ■ 




43,5 


11.1 


27,9 


46.6 


33.9 


2.1 


. 5 - 8 
\ 

9 * n 




16 J . 




42.3 
11.2 


40.2 , 
17.9 


^37.5 
15.4 


■42,1 
SJ 


39a 
16,1 


12.9 
11, 2 


12 


6.3 


lO.S 


13/1 


2J 


U.I 


,L9 


L3 


BJ 


3B.1 


13-15 




?5^7 




0.6 


9,4 


10>S 


0.4 


' 3/9 


13 J ■ 


16 + 






il 




7.7 




0*4 


0,9. 


13,6. 


of Rgspondents 


791 


74 


2]? 


480 


234 


104 


223 


. 230 


85,410,000: 


SUBTOTAL^ 




100.0 


100. 1 




100,0 


100.0 


99, e 


100. D 


lOD.l 


Don't KnQw/Rafuie to Aniwir 




1.3 




0.2 


0.4 






0.4 




ToUl Nq» Qf HgBpondonts 


' 793 


7S 


237 


481 


235 


104 


223 


231 


81,410,900 


Average Yiars sf School , 
Ccniplstad 




■11.9 


8.7 


4,9 


1.9 


7.5 




6.2 


12.4 


standard Deviation . 


4J 


4.6 


io 


3.1 


,4.3 


4.B 


3.0 


3.1^ 





$mm} Celmi ik-, Llnten U Conipany IlUgal Alien Studyi 1975? cqlwnn 9/ Hantek of Labor Statisticgi 1973 , Table 12. 



PirconEages mj net add to 100 due to loundoff. 



The groups of respondents with the most education and the 
itiost rontact with U,S. schools — those speaking English, visa' 
abusers, and those apprehended in New York City, to cite three 
examples tended to be among the most successful in the labor 
market. . 

Charac teristics I The Respondents as Family Membars 

The factors which were just reviewed, age^ sex, and, parti- 
cularly/ education, bear heavily on the kind of job a worker can 
obtain. ^ The factors which are about to be described, marital 
status and family obligations, have relatively littla to So 
with the kind of work that one does., but a great deal to do 
with the motivation ^ that carries one ipto the work place. As 
will be shown, the respondents had substantial family obligations 
rarely blunted by social insurance or welfare systems , which - 
gave them great incentive to take chances, to migrate, and to 
work hard, ^ 

■ ^ Marital Status . The respondents, a group which was 90.8% 
male, were considerrably less likely to be married than the U.S. 
male population. In order to make meaningful comparisons 
(given the relative -youth of the illegalsj wa SKMained the 
marital status of the illegals by three age groups, 16-24, 
25-^34, and 35 and over. (In the latter instance, we compared 
the illegals' marital status to American males between 35 and 
54, since virtually all of the over-35 illegals in our sample 
were under the age of 55. ) 

hs Table IV-4 indicates, the most dramatic contrast comes 
in the 25-34 age range; only 15.9% of the U,.S, males of this 
age are single-never married, but 36.91 of the respondents were 
in this category.* 

Typically, the percentage of illegals re'portihg marriage 
(combining formal and common-law marriages for this purpose) 
varied relatively little in most of our cross--tabulations ; 
there were variations with time (about 4 3% of those here less 
than two years were married, cotnpared to more than 51% who had 
been here two years or more) , and even more so with region of 
origin (only 29.3% of the Eastern Hemisphere illegals were 
married, compared to roughly half of those from MsKico, and . 
from elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere). A majority (56.91) 
of the uftapprehended illegals were currently married. 



*An INS staff member reviewing this statistic . commented 
that the lack of a spouse makes it possible for the single 
illegal to secure, either fraudulently or legitimately, an 
immigrant's visa through marriage to a citizen or to a perman- 
ent resident alien. 
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Distributions Pf Marital ^h.i^n. af Aiprahended illegal Alien respondents^and^Unkiyato 



Hales, ,by Age GrQUgl 
(as percents of groups) 



. MARITAL STATUS ' , 


ILLEGAL ALIENS 


li.S. MALES ' 


Total 


16-24 


25 = 34 ■ 


35 - 65 


• 18 - 24 ■ 25 - 34 


35 - 54^ 


Married 


47.4 


25.1 


54.8 


75,2 


31.7 flO.3 


88.7 


single, Never Married 


47.0 


13.9 


36.9 


15.5 


57. 1\ 15.9 




Single, Formetly Married 


5,5 


0.9 


8.3 


9.2 


LI 3.7 ■ 


I 4.7 


No. of Respondents ■ 


L. 

793 ■ 


31S" 


301 


174 






SUBTOTAL^ 


99.9 


99.9 


100.0 


\99.9 


99.9 99,. 9 


100.0 

\ 


Don't Know/Refuse to Answer 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 ' 


0.0 






Total No. of Respondents 


^'793 ; 


318 


301 


\ 







sources. Colums 1-4. Linton s Cow Illepi Alien Stu#\ 1975; ccl»s 5=7, ||^stical Abstract of 
the United'states, 1974 , Taile 4B. Data in colliinns W are |or a group which is 90 Jl malg. 

km only 8 of the 174 respondents' over the m oi 35 wara over the m of 55, data for U.S. males 
ages 35-54 were used for coinparative purposes. ■ ' 



^ercantages may not add to lOQ due to roundoff. 



children . The percentage of the respondents with children 
was slightly higher than the raspondsnts who were married ,^t 
the time of the interview. Mora than 48% reported one or more 
children under 18* Of those wi^th children^ about half reported 
three or more children under 18. The average for all illegals, 
including, both the single and mar^ried ones/was 1,6 children. 

Most of the illegals* children were not born_in the United 
States; ^of the illegals who ware parents, only about a quarter 
said that their children had been born In this country," (A 
majority, (56%) of the unapprehended illegals had children, and 
most had been born in the U.S.) - 

Country of Origin Dependency Ratios, Though the appre- 
hended illegals were Less likely ito ba^married than U.S, males 
of the same ag^e, and although only about half of them h^d child- 
ren, their family obligations were substantial. 

The illegals were asked: "How many relatly^es. living in 
your home country do you help support?" More than thrfee'-quarters 
(79*^7%) said that they were supporting ^ . or helping to support one 
or- more relatives* Their responses were as follows* 

. No, o f Dep endents % of Respondents 



None 






20. 


3* 


One 






5. 


5 


Two 






8. 


6 


Three-Pour 






18. 


3 


Five^Eight , 






33. 


3 


Nihe or more 






14. 


0 




- Total ' 




100. 


0 



The next question was "Waout how much of that support do 
you provide?" The largest single group - 38,3% -said "all;" 
13.1% said "more :than half;" 28/9% said "about half^ " and 19.6% 
said they provided less than half their families' living expenses 



^There were some slight disGrepancies in answers to dif- 
ferent questions on this stibject. In reply to the question, 
"About how often do you usually send money home?" 25,5% said : 
"never-;" Xn reply to the question, "How many relatives livinf^ 
in your home country do you help support?" 20,3% said "none." 



With some exceptions, the respondents were workers with ^ 
substantial .dependency ratios; on average, they were helping 
to support 4,6 people in their home country (plus whatever, 
obligations taey. had here), and 80% of those making such pay^ 
ments estimated that they provided at least haTf of that home-- 
country support. Thus, these were workers who had strong moti'- 
vatidns for taking the chances that they were taking, 

\ The variations among the groups of apprehended illegals 
in the number of dependents in their home country and the degree 
to which illegals supported them were notable, Mexicans reported 
a dependency ratio of 5*4 persons per illegal^- '^as compared to 
3.6 dependents for m illegals, and 1.8 for EH illegals. Respon- 
dents in ,the U,S. less than two years supported an average of 
5.0 per sons r as compared to 4.2 dependents for illegals in the 
U.S, two or more years. Illegals employed in farmwprk in the 
U.S* supported more persons in their country of origin, 5.8, 
than illegals employed in nonagricultural industrieB , who aver= 
aged 4 . 3 ^.dependents. (Our small gro^up of unapprehended illegals ^ 
shared the same dependency ratio as illegals from the Eastern 
Hemisphere: 1.8 persons.) . - ^ . 

, Payrnents Sent Abroad . One of the ironic findings of this 
study is that We~ Mexican illegals^ who were the least educated 
and skilled of the respondents, not only were the most likely 
to report supporting one or more dependents back home, th^y were 
also supporting more family members, and sending home the most ^ 
money, though they were also the poorest and most llkely^ to be 
apprehended. 

This is shown^ in part, in Table' IV=^5^ where four variables 
for seven groups of respondents are recorded; the average weekly 
wage; the average monthly ^ support payment made by those who make 
such payments; the average payments made by each group (including 
those who made payments and those who did not) , and the percen- 
tage of each group making these payments. 

There is a substantial difference between the macro esti- 
mates of the Commerce Department, regarding these balance'-of 
payment outflows, and those that cou^d-^ be drawn from this study. 
Trie Department* s estimate, a part of the ongoing balance of 
payments estfmation process conducted by the Bureau of Economic 
AnalyBis, is for person-- to--person remittances'.f rom individuals' 
of all kinds in the U,S. (including U.S* citizens, legal immi- 
grants, and illegal aliens, but excluding commuters, legal and 
illegal) to individuals of all kinds in Mexico (including U.S. 
citizens there)* The estimate for 1974was $73.9 million.* 

.- . . ? 

I 



♦Unpublished data supplied by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Department of Gommerce. 



TABLE IV* 5 



.Paymants Made to Homekiid Relatives and Wages of Selected Groups of Apprehinded Illegal Alien Respondants 

» # 

1 ' t •■ - 


Groups of RSipondents 


Average ftverage Pircenta^e Average Total, 
Keekly . Honthly ■ :■ .of .Groups Monthly ■ No; of 
Wage Payiints-'' Making Payients pa^entsS Raspondents J _ 


REGION OF ORIGIN 
Mexican Ulagals 

Weatern H^isphere Illegals 
(excluding Mexico) 

Eastern Hanisphiri Illigili 

ii ' 


$106 " $169 . - 89 1129 ' '481 

127 116 72 76 231 . 

195 104 44 37 '75 I , ^ 


ENTRY TECHNI^DE. 

Entarai Without Inipeetion^ 
Viia Abusers ^ 


. . A - 

108 162 87 . ' 124 555 

ISO 115 , 63 63 ■ 238 

\/ 


lUagijs in SW Bordar 
counties 


71" 186 ■ 89 129 . 6B . ^ 


ALL M^ESOTDED RESPONDENTS 


' -J 
120 151 ' 79 105 793 



ERIC 



Source; Linton -I Company lll@gil Alien Study/ 1975. 
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'Average base^\on only those making such payiints. 
Avfirage based on'all illegals,- including thois not paying. 
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INS term for iliens,N?ho entir the U.S. without authorisation. 



'bne could draw a $1,5 billion annual estimate from this study, ^ 
with 'the flow of funds being defined, niore narrowly as monies 
^ent by illegal aliens in the U,S. to individuals ii^..Mexico* 

. The. Department ' s estimates are based on. a" sampling of 
financial transaction records examined within this country. 
The estimate that could be drawn from puf study would be based 
on two assumptions J 

# that the average payments reported by^ the inter- 
viewed illegals .4rbm' MeKlco, $129 monthly, re- 

1 fleeted the average of all such payments^ and 

# that there were/ at all times, 1,000,00 0 Mexican 
illegals wotkingf^ in the country, ^ 

This estimate of the size of the illegal Mexican work force is 
not inconsistent with the lower ranges of INS estimates, and - 
more modest than the-) Lesko estimate of 5.3 million Mexican ^ 
illegals (workers and non-workers) in the U.S,, which Is- dis- . 
cussed on pages 153-154 * ^ ^^-^ 

There are an array of reasons for differences m ^hf se 
balance-of-^paynient estimates which involve the Depar^frtent ^ s 
methodology ahd our own, as well as the likely hymdn failing 
on the part of the illegals, who may have repiMfted what they 
intendad to do, which might have been better^^than their actual 
performance. In terms of the techniqu^s^^^used by the interviewed-. 
Mexican illegals, a quarter of them^^s:Sid 'they made these trans-^ 
actions through postal money orders, another quarter, through 
money orders^ bought at banks,.^-ahd a thirp by purchasing money 
orders at other places of business. Othlsr methods, such as 
carrying cash home, or sending it with flriends, account for 
' the balance* . ' 



Fa 



Ties to the U.S. The location of the illegals* 



families has three facets pertinent to this study ^ 

m to what extent were illegals tiid to the U.S. 
by the presence of relatives? And what are 
- \ the demographic imp^lications of those ties? 

m to what extent were illegals supporting rela=- 
tives here (as opposed to abroad) and what are 
the economic consequences of this dependency? 

m to what extent would their .relatives in the U.S, 
-enable illegals to become legal immigrants? ^ 
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^We are not able to answer all of the|e^^^^q^ they 
are significant r and inseparable from questions concerning the 
role of illegals in the labor mfLrket.. 

One^eixth of our apprehended respondents had a spouse in 
this country, and an eighth-^ad children here (presumably these 
two groups overlap pub$t^htially) • The incidence of spouses 
and children was cQnslderably higher among the unapprGhended 
iilegals; 53% a.n^47%, respectively.* 

Th^-^^distribution among the subgroups^ in terms of families 
' in tb^'^'nited State^, was not expected. Given the nearness of 

He^icb, and its high birth rate, we expected respondents from \ 
^^exico to be among, the ones with the most wives and children 

here* That was not the case* 

As a group/ 17,0% of the apprehended illegals reported 
that their spouse lived in the u/S,, but "21.3% of the EH ille-^ 
gals and 27.8% of the WH illegals had spouses in the U.S., as 
compared "to only 11.0% of the Mexican Ullegals, In general, 
visa abusers were high on this. scale, with 31.1% reporting 
rpouses present. Illegals in the Southwest were unlikely to 
have a spouse present, with only 10,0% of them indicating that 
this was tha case, as compared to 12,5% of those in the Mid- . 
and Northwest; 14.7% in Calif ornia, and 27.7% on the East Coast, 
Further, there was a strong correlation between length of U.S- 
residence and the presence of a spouse; those who had been here 
for two years or longer were five times as likely to have a 
spouse in this country as those who had been here for lass, than 
two years (27.4% and 5.1%, respectively), ^ ^ 

^ -hs in the case of spouses, a higher percentage of visa 
abusers reported the presence of children (21.8%) than did 
EWls (8.1%). Similarly, 20.3% of the WH illegals, 10.7% of 
the EH illegals and 9.6% of t'he Mexicans said that they had 
children in this country , Of the whole group of apprehended 
illegals, 12,7% said that they^ had children in the U.S.. 

,The relatives that the respondents were most likely to 
have in this country were not spouses or children:, however , 
they were from their "families or orientationi " to use the 
anthropologist*^ term, not from their "families of procreation." 
More than 29% of the apprehended illegals and 64,7% of the 
unapprehended ones told the interviewers that they had at 
least one parent and/or at least one^ sibling living in the 
United States. The apprehended reapond^nts from Mexico were . . 
^ofe likely to have these k^ihds of ri'latiyes here than eithfr 
WH or EH illegals; 31.8%^ as compared to 27,4% and 25,3%, re-- 
spectively, - ■ _ 

Around 20% of the, unapprehandad illegals had come to' the offices where 
wa interviawed theni to inquire about legaliaing thair status on the basis of 
marriage to a permanent resident alien or a citizen^ 



Altogether, and considering all the kinds of relatives 
described above (spouses'') children:^ parents, and siblings) 33.8%. 
of the apprehended respondents had one or more such relatives in 
the U.S/ WH illegals were the most likely to have one or more^^ 
relatives here, 38.4%/ followed by EH illegalB, '33.3% and Mexdcan 
illegals, 31.6%. Non-Mexicans among the resp.jndents, -in short, \ 
had more family ties in the U.S. than the Mexican respondents 
did^ and were less likely to be apprehended* Should INS change 
its resource allocations^ to concentrate on non-Mexican illegals, 
it might find itself apprehending a higher percentage of illegals 
with family ties iri this country than it now does* ^ 

A prospective immigrant with relatives in the U,S. may hp 
able to use 'the presence of the relative (the relative willing.) 
to secure permanent resident status,- whether this can be done, 
and^how long.it takes- can depend bn such variables as the nature 
of the relationRhip^'^' the age and citizenship of the resident, 
relative, and the place of birth and marital status of the would-- 
*be immigrant. Given the intricacies ^fef Vthe immigratiori law on 
the subject of family unification (see CJ^pter I), it was npt 
possible to ask the full bat^tery of questions needed' to secure ^ 
firm data on the immigration potential of the respondeilts , but 
what was secured suggested tl^at a minority of them could secure 
an immigrant's visa under the current law. 



presumably over lapping groups among the respondents ,had 
the following family ties^ ^ ^ ^ ■ • ■ 

eitizen bri: resident alien spousap 6,7% , 

U.S.^born cWildren (% of Mexican' 

and mi illegals only*) 12,7% ^ 

Citizen parents or siblings ^ 8,1% 

. Resident alien parents or siblings 19.8% 

All the members of the fi^rst two categories could use the 
relationship to secure immigrants status; soma of the members 
■of the last two categories could^also do so, depending on the 
variables cited above • \^ : ^ 

Characteristics u With Their Feet Planted in Two So cieties 

^ , The role that illegal aliens play\in .the U.S, economy is 
governed by their relationships with two^^-^ocieties, the one 
into which they were born, and the one to Vjjich . they subsequently 
migrated* As a result of these relationship's/ the illegals tend 
to act somewhat differently from the people with whom they/./are^ 



*U.*S,--born children^o^f " EH *ypiegals are excluded because 
they cannot secure immigrants ^ visas for their parents until the 
children are 21* ^ . ^ 



competing. As workers in this society, their motivation levels . 
are presumably raised by their obligation to^support relatives 
in another society i as consumers , thay presiwiably spend more < 
money on travel and money orders than those born here; as illegal 
aliens, their options are more restricted than those of legaj. 
residents. To illuminate these aspicts of the respondents • lives,, 
we examine the duration of their stay in this country, their trips 
.between their homeland and the U^S., their brushes with INS ' 
(which often leads to unplanned trips home), their entry tech- 
niques, the networks of illegals they encounter here, their 
command of English, and their, future plans. 

Arrival and Duration in the U.S. In the course of the 
interviews, in the late spring of 1975, the respondents were 
asked when they first arrived in the and how long, cumu- 
latively, they had been here. • ^ 

Most were not brand new arrivals; a majority (61.9%) had 
made their first trip to the U.S. before 1974; almost a quarter 
had first come (but not necessarily stayed) during the sixties. 
Eight of the 793, all Mexicans, had arrived in the 1940s, and 
another 34, all but two of whom were Mexican, had first come 
in the 1950s. These 42: old-timers were heavily concentrated 
. in California and the Sbuthwest (81.0%), and they were more 
likely to be in farm than non-^farm work. .jThp current location 
of these illegals, concentrated as thej^ are/ inight be viewed . ' 
as a fleeting glimpse backwards at the 'distribution of illegals * 
15 years ago.) ,^ 

Although the most senior members of the study group were 
Mexican-born, so too were its most junior members, as Table 
IV-6 indicates. In terms of duration of ;Stay in the U,S,, 
8.9% of the Mexican illegals had been here for less than a 
month, compared fo 1*7% of the WH illegals and none of the'^— 
EH -reipondents, / -^^^ ^ / 

The respondents, as a group, had/ been in the country for 
an average of 2.5 years; by region of/origin, the duration of 
stay was longest for the EH illegals,/ and slightly longer for 
the WH illegals than the Mexicans, visa abusers, illegais in 
California, and those working in non-farm jobs all reported 

longer stays than the average. 

If '0 

Perhaps th^average is more significant than the varia- 
tions. The responHents have spent a considerable amount of 
time in the U.S*i more than 36% of them, for example, have 
been here for more than three years. Presumably they were well 
on the way toward integration into the society when theV were 
apprehended, ^ ^ 

' . • .1 • . ■ ■ - 
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■ . pistfibatlens of ^rad on .of Jtiy In^thg U.Sj- ef Asptih^nAed Iliigal Mien Reipondents, by Roaisn of Origin, ■ 
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TOTAL 
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1 
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^fyitm Linton £ Ccffiptny lllepl Alitn itudy, 1975, 

Ir:^^ tern for aliens who ent^r the U.S. withgut ay^hpfisitien., 
^Porcdtaps toy mi. add te^lOO dm to roundstf . 
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Both our data on respondents • first arrival in the U«S» 
and on their duration in th# nation might appear to be in con-- 
flict with INS workload data on the subject^ as^ reported, for 
example, in the INS 1973 Annual ■ Beport i . ^ 

. ;;;; ^ "...Aside from the 8,456 Grewmen who technically 

violated their terns of admission because tiieir ships 
were unable to depart the United States within the tme 
specified, the time that elapsed in locating the other • 

^ " 647,512 aliens in illegal status was as follows: ,55 

percerit within 72 hoursi 19 percent^ within 4 to 30 daysi 
16 percent 1 to 6 months? and 10 percent more than 6 
months*" - ^ . _ . ; 

There are three reasons for the disagreement in these 
figures; the first Is because the study group deliberately 
included relati^^ely few (183) i^Jkegals picked up at the U*8."^ 
Mexico border; the annual catch ofs INS is dominated by this 
group, * Secondly^ and^more significantly |. ^we interviewed only 
illegals who Had worked at least two weeks in the. U.S. labor ^ 
market at some time; hence we eKCluded all new arrivals. In 
addition, .however^ we did not ask the same questions.^ The. 
INS question on the subject relates to the last time^the 
alien crossed into the country; our questions (asked to secure 
information on potential impact , rather than for law enforce-- 
ment reasons) were about the first arrival and how, long the^ 
alien had been here^ in all. \ ^ 

Number of Trips * The 793 apprehended illegals reported 
a total of 920 previous trips to the U.S* since 1970 (i*e*^ 
trips prior to the on& that ended in the apprehension and the. 
interview ^whic h followed it) . Of these trips/ 412 ended with 
^N^S^"ipprehensi6nSf which means that on 508 occasions the 
illegals puccessfully entered and left the U,S. without con- 
tact with INS; this could be expressed as a 55,2% success rate 
for the- illegals (where success is defined as a trip into and 
out of the U,S, without apprehension) . This is. probably a 
conaervative rendering of the data. Eight .of the repondents 
said that .they had been in and out of the country too fre^ 
quently to estimate the number of trips; although their appre- 
hensions are included in the 412 figure^ their trips are not 
included in the total of 920 previous visits. 

Understandably y the. Mexican respondents were much more 
1 ike ly_ to /travel in and out of the United States than those 
from other parts of the world- The Mexican respondents had 
averaged 4.S trips ^ while EH illegals reported 1.8 and WH 
illegals^ 1,4, Since' the Mexicans had been here an average 
of 2,4 years, this indicates a trip home every six months or so 
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INS Ap prehensions . Most of the respondents (71. Kg %) said T 
that the apprehension that led to the interview. -was t^e first > 
that they-had experienced. The respondents, as a group, re 
ported a mean of . 5 previous apprehensions, while subgroup 
Sans ranged from . 1 for visa abusers and . 1 f or those on the 
FA«t= >o%st to 7 for-EWIs, .9 for those working in ttie South 
welt,^nd 1.1 for tSLe working in agricultura. • The two group, 
of n6n-*leKican illegals, EH and WH illegals, each ■ reported an 
average of .1 previous apprehensions, which can be compared 
to an average of .8 previous apprehensions for the Mexican , 
respondents. ' 

Thus, the Mexican reBpondents in our study had, on the 
avera-ge, approximately eight times as many previous apprehen- ^ 
sions as their non-Mexican counterparts, while having spent, 
on the averagp, approximately the" same amount of time rn^the 
United States (2.4 years for Mexicans versus 2. 6, years tor. , 
noi-Mexicans.) . This suggests that the , ratio of apprehensions- 
is an inappropriate estimate of the .true ratio of Mexican to 
ion-Lxican illegals in the U.S. A better estimator would . 
reflelt the difference in apprehension rates. From this study, 
we might suggest a, multiplicative factor of . • , - 

a,,;;... M^xLcln Apprehensions ^ . Average Mexican's time in U.S. ^. ' 

Average non-Mexican Apprenensions * Av,erage non-Mexican s time in U. a. 



= 7.4 



which, when multiplied by the .non=Mexican to Mexican ratio 
among apprehensions,* should provide an improved estimate of 
the non-Mexican to Mexican ratio in the illegal alien population 

several considerations might, however, impugn the use of 
this specific figure. -In addition to statistical variations, 
these include possible deceits of the respondents and Possible 
lack of comparability of the study group vis-a-viB the illegal 
atlen population. Thus, while we are unable to justify, use of 
the specific- factor derived, we can and do suggest- that the 
oropStion of non-Hexicans^ among the illegal aliens may be sub- 
stantially higher than the proportion of .non-Mexicans among 
the apprehended Illegals. i . . 



*which was 1 to 9.08 in FY, 1974 
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In addition to the foregoing Gonclusioni the labor- 
market implications of these data are intriguing. For 
exainple, as shown in the following chapter, the groups of 
respondents least likely to be apprehended (non-^MeKioans 
and non-^agricultiiral workers on the East Coast) tend to - 
make more money than those who are the most likely to be 
apprehended (Mexicansy agricultural workers, and those in 
jLhe Southwest)* - 

Entry Techniques * No matter how many times illegals 
have crossed the, border into the U.S,, it is always a^n event 
^ in .their lives, and despite the rapid advances in transporta^ 
tion, a slight ftajority {51.9%) of the 588 respondents willing 
to talk to INS about it reported that ■ they came on footj 27,2% 
arrived by plane^^ 10,0% came by car, and the rest by other 
means, ' 

h substantiai majority (70,7%) of the 785 respondents 
to a question 'concerning their status at entry were EWIs, 
ih addition, 21,3% had entered tha U,S* with a tourist visai 
4.5%, with a student visa;* and, 1.7% had been crewmen. The 
remaining 1.9% had entered with other kinds of visas. As 
predictable, virtually -all (95.4%) of the MeKican respondents 
reported that they had been EWIs. The majority (55.5%) of 
the WH respondents had entered as tourists i an unexpected 
37,6% of all respondents from this region were EWIs, Only 
17,3^ of the EH respondents had been EWIs, as compared with 
34.7% who had entered with student visas, 26.7% who had been 
tourists and 13.3% who had been crewmen. 

As mentioned earlier, respondents from regions other 
than Mexico are better educated and more likely to make more 
money than MeKican respondents. The primary reason for this 
surely relates to the greater barriers that are raised to 
the arrival of a non-Mexican illegal who has no U.S. land 
border conveniently at ha'nd. While the Border Patrol is 
likely to be a formidable foe to the would-be EWI, one's 
chances of crosL^ing successfully^ rest more on endurance, , 
native intelligence, and luck, rather . than on money, education, 
and savoir faire. 



'*The respondents, in reply to somewhat similar questions 
asked by our interviewers, were more likely to admit their use 
of tourist and student visas, probably because the situation 
was somewhat less threatening. For example, 35 of the 793 , 
were recorded by INS as abusers of student visas; in reply to 
our question, "Did you first come to the U.S, with a student 
visa?" . 51 said yes, ^ ' . 

" if • ■ 
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To enter this country, without sneaking across its borders, 
one must secure a visa, which means one\raust convince a busy U.S. 
diplomat that you are not going to becorte an illegal i, or one must 
buy a fraudulent document. Usually one kust also buy an airline 
ticket. Both of these requirraenta ( ticket and visa) are sub- 
stantial barriers, and it is no surprise\ that the people who get 
over them are more educated, earn more money in this ooun,try, ana 
are more likely to evade INS. A visa abuser is a good canaidate 
for survival in this countryr he has already passed a screening 
test, which is the illegal aliens' vers'ioi\ of a civil serv,ice 
examination. 

Entering the nation without .authorization maytsbe risky (in 
the sense that you may get caught), or dandsrous (in the Ghilling 
way that Samora describas the physical dangters facad by wetbacks), 
^ but for most, it is not a lonely \business. \We know front conver- _ 
sations with the Border Patrol, ahd from sarisor^relatad apprehen-'" 
sion data, that paopla moving across the border ganarally coma in 
small groups,** often including sams relatives, and oftep follow-^ 
ing paths used by others from the ^ame hometown praviously. 

INS data generally do not shad much llgpt on this subject 
but we did find one source of information r evfery time a busload 
of illegals leaves an INS datention\ canter, it bears a manifest 
which lists the names, towns, and states of residence of the 
MeKicans on the bus; this list is giiven to Mexican authorities. 
h review of several manifests in the\ Port Isabfel datan^ 
tion center indicated t^jat ^many people with thi same last name ^ 
from the same town in Mekico, were traveling bdck tbgether 
(presui|iably after being apprehended together on\ the road nprth) . 
These comnunal ties are reflected, as\ we point hut later, in 
residential patterns and labor-market\ behavior among the illegals. 

The process of entering the country Lilegaaly can also 
have commercial overtonesF the illagall may pay s^maona to 
smuggle him or supply doc^ants. We wanted * information on 
the subject, without spanding too muchltima on it, or. asking 
questions of threatening specificity* \We asked, ^therefore, 
"During the last five years how many times did you pay someone 
to help you get into the United States?^' And, if Vwe got a 
positive response, we asked how much, 



*Samora/ ^ Los Mo j ados , pp. 107--127 

**The average size of the groups o£^ illegals sensor-- 
related Border Patrol apprehensions along the Sputliarn border 
was 3.9 persons in FY 1975 according to Calculations made from 
unpublished INS data (Form CBP--29) . \ ; . 
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About 211 of ' the"' illegals W^ail 'f rem the Western Hemi- 
Bphere (including MeKico) paid aomeqne at least once. 
Illegals working in California (whieh usually means that they 
had*to cross the tightly guarded border near San Diego) were 
\She most likely to pay someone, with 38.5% raying that they 
Id done so J only 5.4% of those working m the Southw,est said 
lat they had paid someone. Just under 251 of the illegals 
working in the Mid- and Northwest reported they had paid 
Someone at least once, as did 16.3% of the illegals working 
dn the East Coast. Only 3.0% of the visa abusers admitted 
sUch payments, "ai compared to 28.2% of the EWIs, presumably, 
indicating a much greater incidence of arauggling than the use 

fraudulent documeritation. . The average payment was $234, • 
th'e upper limit We encountered was $1200. 



\ 



\ th e Illegal Network . Questions ■ were asked about the 

extent' to which the respondents knew about, and interacted 
^ith, other illeaals. The illegals were asked if . they knew 
oaople from the lr\ hometown who had been illegals m the U.S., 
if ^hey had met illegals here after their arrival in;.the U.S., 
and if they lived \ in the U.S. with other illegals. The re- 
sponses of those answering these questions in percentages are 
shown 'a.n .Table IV-^. ' 

T^ese questions were among the most threatening ones in 
the interview; 21.i,% of the Respondents refused to answer the 
first ques'tion,'. or said that they did not know the answer; 
23 8% readied similarly to the second question. The third 
question, wh^ich would appear to be the most threatening, 
Srdduced onli^v a 9 . 5I\ rate of refusal, possibly because it 
was asked mucH^ later\ in the interview than the other questions, 
and by that time the respondents had become more relaxed. 

■ 'X ■■' ■ ■ ■' 

Generally, about half the respondents admitted knowing 
illegals in their hometown; three-fifths admitted meeting other 
illegals in this coWtry; and t^-f if ths said that they lived 
with other illega^s.^.;#*esumably those not replying did so out 
of a desire not to -hkrin fellow illegals, and hence the extgnt 
-of these ties are probably greater than shown in Table iv-7. 
The most dramatic varrations in the extent of these ties is 
along region of origin ^ines, with Mexiqan illegals consistently 
more likely to report ties to, other illegals than WH illegals, 
who were consistently inor,e likely to report them than EH illegali 
Similarly, such ties wereXmore often reported by farmworkers 
than non- farmworkers, and by EWls, than visa abusers. Those 
not speaking English were also more likely to report such , ties., 
than respondents who' did. 
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. jauteei Linton's tepany Illo^sl-Slien Study, 1975. a ^ ■ 

mm Table recQidi rtiponses to m quostisn, e.g.,' 21. 0» of Eastsin HpiipheEe illegili tempm ts thi qufStisn, "About 
Wnny f espk dg you' knw fr«n yow hore tewn whs are er^ hava bsen illegal aliqni?" said thit my 'm%' m oz wri sueh ^ . 



,^INS tm fof aliens who inter th» U.S. without sathorisition. 



; The extent Qf the illegal ne^ork—« or the extent to 

whiah reipondants admitted to being involved in it varied 
aonsiderjibiy^ from city to ci^t^, with the netwOTks appearing 
most prominently in Loa' Angeles, and much leas ao in New York, 
For exMftpler 75. 3% of the LA respondents said that they had 
met other illegals in the U.S., and SB. 2.1 of them said that 
they had lived with other illegals-in the U.S.; only '2.1% 
and 6.7% of the New York reppondents replied in, the same 
manner to th6 same question. 

We had hypothesised that illegals' not only would be in - 
touch with other illegals,^ but that they would settle in U.S. 
neighborhoods where other persons of the same nationality " 




supportive of the hypothesis. Of those responding^ 36. 2r 
replied that mostr many V or about half of the people wer^ of 
the respondent's nationality. MeKican illegals were about 
twice as likely as non-^MeKioan reapondenta to answer in this 
manner / with 46. 01 of triem so responding* as compared to 21*5% 
of the EH illegala and 23.7% of the WH illegals. ^ (Perhaps 
the WH J^esponse would >aj^e been different had the queation 
been asked in terms of language, rather than nationality , 
there being numerous neightorhoods where Spanish is widely 
appken^ but by people from Several different natioiiB.) 

English -S peaking Ability . Most of the respondents spoke 
nglish very badly or not at all i 63.9% sp -evaluated, their * 
Inguistic abilities* Only 11.0% said that they spoke it 
ve^;well, with 9.7% aaying they spoke it fairly well, and 
another 15.5% saying that they spoke ,it^ but not very well. 

As Table IV-8 indicatea^' jthere were substantial varia- 
tions xn the linguistio abilities of the subgroups of the 
respondents^ with the variation being parMaularly obvious ^ 
along reg^ion of origin^ lines; almost half of the EH illegals 
said thatVthey spoke English well^ as compared to less than 
a fifth ofVthe WH illegals, and only a handful of the Mexican 
ones. In terms of location in the U^S*^ East Coast illegala 
were the most, likely to apeak the iMiguage well (^3^^2%)r and 
those who had\been here more than two years werejeonsiderably 
more likely to\sfeak it. well than those here for less than 
two years. Similarly, visa abusers were more proficient than 
EWlSr and nonfarj^workers were more likely to speak English 
well than farmworkera. 
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Respondents were aividad, for. analytical, purposes, into, 
two groups, a mindrity of? about 20%, who had considerable 
ability with theTinguage, and a inajority that did not. The 
English-speaking illegals were less likely to be married, 
less likely to have children, and less likely -to-support"—-~ 
people in their horaei arid than were the non-English speaking 
illegals. The EngliBh-speakera had managed to, stay here 
longer (3.1 years as opposed to 2.3)., an.d, as we report in 
the next chapter, they were more likely to hold white-collar 
positions, and to earh\tnore money than the other respondents 
.do addition, understandably their apprehension/exposuTre 
ratio was considerably lower than" that of the non-Eiiglish 
speaking respondents.) = ; ' - 

- Future TleB to the U.S. No matter how well they spoke 
the language, how many relatives they had in this country, 
or how many ohecks they had wanted to| sand back home, the 
people we were interviewing were, at the moment, on their 
way out of the United States; We asked about their future, 

■•"Do, you plan to come back?." ' , . , 

Slightly mcsre than 60% (414) of the 685 respondents to 
'this question answered affirmatively,, with some interesting 
minor variations. MeKican illegals,, for example, were some 
what less enthusiastic about returning to the U.S. than WH 
illegals or EH illegals (58.8%, as compared to 61.3% and 
67.1%, respectively) V, Visa abusers (681) were more positive 
than EWis (56 . 7%) , with a similar variation between. those 
who spoke English and those who did not. Among the SMSAs, 
we found ohly one group which did not cast a Inajority vote 
for return, that was the one in Chicago. 

For tftose who said. they wanted to stay,, we asked why. 
More than -two-thirds (283. r'espondents) said that they wanted 
to return to get a job (with a few saying, precisely, "to" 
keep currant job"). Though Mexican, illegals were the least 
likely to want to come back °to the U.S., they were by far 
the mo;st likely to want to come back for purely' economic ' 
reasons s 80.6% of the Mexican, illegals who said they want- 
ed 'to return reported that they.' wantid to come back in order 
to get a job, as compared to 55.6.% of the 'WH illegals^ and^-^ 
only 18.8% of the EH illegals (who gave a scattering ^bf 
reasons for wanting to return),., ■ As, expected, illegals work- 
ing' in thei Southv^est were 'evep moret likely to. report that 
they wanted to come back because they wanted to' get a job " 
(83.2%), and 87.1% of the illegals amployed in U . S . farmwork 
gave a similar response to this guesti'on. 



"Why not return?" we asked ^he others, in a multiple-choice _ • 
question". The larfait single grdupiiig 30.7%, chose a general- 
ized "too much trouble." Very few (3.11) Eesponded to an 
economic sufficiency ("have enough moneF to live on now )^ response, 
-and a relatively large percentage indicated that at was ^ear 
of INS, 26.8%. Mexicans were the, Tnost likely to report fear 
of apprehensioii as the prlmiry reason they decided not to try _ 
to come back^ 33% gave this response, as. compared to IB.4%- of 
the other WH illegals and only 9.5% of the EH Lllegals. 

Cone lus ions . In sam, our data on a series of vartables . 
show that the Mexican respondents were Gonsistently vety a?-fffr- 
ent from the respondents from elsewhere in the world. In addition, 
however, they also show that this is particularly the case with 
those (Mexican) illegals who li^e in the Southwest, and, above 
all, with those living in the coijnties that border Mexico. 

AS more Nexlcan illegals move out of the Southwest and ' 
California, and into other parts of the nation, the geogiraphical 
distance will protaably generate social and psyGhological. changes, 
and the ties of Mexican illegals to the hornaland will loosen. 
But in the meantime, for many of the Mexican illegals, the South- 
west and California serve as a kind of halfway house between the 
relatively undeveloped economy and closed society to the south 
of the ftio Grande and the highly developed economy and more open 
society to the north. The Mexican illegal need not seek to 
enter the mainstream of U.S. economic life; he has, m a sgnse, 
an option of moving into a guasi-Mexican existence, where he can 
make more money than he can in Mexico, while still speaking 
Spanish and living in a predominantly Meicican community. Given 
thi^ situation, it sho-uld come as no surprise that the illegals 
who secure jobs in this environment should have substantially 
different characteristics than illegals working elsewhere in the 
nation , . . 
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CHAPTER Vf ILLEGAL ALIENS IN THE LABOR MFiRKWr 



Since, the labor-market stattae and role of all individuals ' 
are deteimiiied to a significant dagxea by their afe ^ se^c^ and 
edueatioii^ as well as their work eKperiencei we'bfcgin our exam- 
ination of the UpS. labor-^market eKperiances of the 793 appre-- 
hended illegali intarvlewed for this study* " each at least 
16 years old^ with at least two ^aeks' employmant iii^the U*S, 

by briefly noting their characteristics, their varying length 
of stay in the U.S,/ ani their previous work experience* 

The average age of all respQadents wae 28,5 years, though 
illegals from the /Western Heinisphere^ excluding Ne^lcq (WE 
illegals)/ were roughly two years oldex than those froin Mexico 
or the Eastern Hemisphere CEK illegala). The. great majority 
ware male; alightly 'less than 10% of the ille.gals were 'women. 
As a group, respondents hadl completed an average of 6,7 years 
of sehooling; The 75 EH illegals were v^ery close to the U*S. 
norm^ with 11,9 years of education; the 237 iLlegals followed ■ 
with 8.7 years; and thecal Mexican illegals had an average 
of 4,9 years of schooling.^ Further^ 7S. 4% of the Mixioan re- 
spondents,. 53,2% of the TO respondents ^ and 16 .2% of thosfe 
from the Eastern Hemisphere did not speak English. > 

[Respondents had baeii in the U.S, for an average of 2.5 
years in all, EH illegals had beeii in the natiori the longest/ 
an average of 3,1 years, aa compared to an average Of 2,5 years > 
for the ^^H illegals, and 2.4^^yeari for thoee from idexico. The 
majority of the illegals (5 3, 3 1) had been in the. U,S. two or 
more years; respondents in that group had been in the nation ' 
for an.av^ferage of 4,2 years. Illegals in the U,S. less than 
two years (46,7%) had been in the nation ror an average of 
. 5 yearns, 

\ ^ " ^ ■ 

Work History 

E3cpi :rience, The illegals were therefore rela^X'^ly young 
and poorl^y educated, if from the Western Hemisphere, ^'"^Th6y were 
not, however; inexperienced wrkem. ^t the time of thexinter- 
■views, re|kpondents had worked for^wages, part-time or fulivtime, 
for an ay4r^ge of 11,6 years. Less than 10% had worked f or \ 
wages leesl than one year.. WH Illegals, who vrere slightly older. 



t =■ ... ^' . ^ ■ ... . ^ 

♦References to 'respondents designate only the apprehended 
illegals , who were intervieved; references to the 51 unapprehended 
illegals jwho were also interview^ed for this study are always 
describe^ as such in the trnKt and tables. ■ ' 
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than EH or Mexican illegals, had worked for an average of 12,8 
yeMSj MeKicari ^ILlegals had v/prked for ari^aveirage 11-5 years; 
and; EH illegals had worked for aii average of 8,0 years (a dif-.; 
ferbnce that probably reflects their coniiderably longer years 
of schooling). 11 legale ' between the ages of 16 and 24 (40.1% 
of all respondeiits ) had worked for wages an average of 5,7 years 
those between thm ages of 25 and 34 (37. 9%), for an average of 
11.1 years; and those 35 and older (21^91)^ for an average of 
23.1 'years* Thm 51 unapprehended respondenti ^(41,2% of \^hom 
were women) had worked for wages> part-^tinie or full--time, an 
average of 10,9 years. 

Data on the ntimber of years respondents had worked for 
wages in their ^home country v?ere derived from data on the total 
number of years they had wrked for wages> part^tisjte or full- 
time^ and data on the total iiuWDer of years they had i^brked for 
wages in the U.S.^ part-^tlme or full-time. As a groups illegals 
had worked for vages in their home country an average of 9.4 
years, WH illegals had worked In their country^ of origin for 
an average of 10.7. years; Mexican illegals^ 9*4 years; and EH _ 
illegals, 5.8 years. The anapprehended respondents had 'worked 
an average of 7.6 years in their home country. 

Employm ent Status Since 1970. In view of the possibility 
of a wide range in illegals^ "empldyment both within and be-- 
tween nations, no attempt was made to obtain employinent data 
according to nation of employment; instead^ data were collected 
on respondents* ernployment in any nation since 1970* Roiighly 
one^quarter of the 777 respondents to questions. Qoncerning 
unemployiTient reported they had been employed continuously since 
January 197 0* Half of the respondents reported they had been 
unemployed less than one year iri\all since that tinie; one-- 
quarter reported one or more years of unemployments Not sur-- 
prisinglyr illegals 35 and older t)ere almost three times as 
likely to have been continuously fern^loyed since 1970 as ille- 
gals under the age of 25 (36^0I# as b^nipared to 12,7li respec- 
tively) . _ - ' " ^ ^ \ 

* \ 

The majority (62 » 9%) of the 662 respondents who had not 
been continuously; employed' since January li%Q reported that 
they had been looking for a job when they wera^ not employed; 
17.3% had been students, and just under lOi, pr^suniably v/omen, 
reported that they had been taking care of their ""ft^mi lies 
during that time, Thus^ no t^ only was unemplQyment ^fepparently 
relatively low and generally of brief duration, igiven ^t^e pop-- 
ulation under coniideratlon , it was apparently also inv^oluntary * 
Most respondents' reported that they had been actively seeking 
work while unemployed; they.were not, then, discouraged v?orkers. 
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In comparing the 'unemplOTment rate of the group of Illegals 
who were interviewed with that of legal workers in the U,S. 
labor market/ two things shoiild be consideredi unemplojfment 
data for the study ^ group were collected on a retrospective> 
longitudinal basis ^ from the reports of the respondents^ vhich 
is neither a very reliable technique^ nor is it the technlgue 
used by the^^Bureau of Labor Statistici, ThuSi the data axe 
tentatively offered, and they are only roughly comparable to 
unemployment data for legal workers • Secondly, we are dealing 
here with a labor force with soma notable disadvantages i their 
careers have been interrupted from time to time by INS? and by 
voluntary movements from nation to nationi their command of 
English is alight, and, of course, their participation in the 
U, S* labor market is contrary to law. 

Respondents had an average unemployment rate of 10. 2%, 
that is, on average, 10.2% of the illegals were both without 
jobs and looking for work during that five-year; period. Com- 
paring that rate to unemployment rates in the United States 
for the. first half of this decade, we find that this gro^p of 
illegal, workers did almost as veil as blacks in the U*S. labor 
market, who had an average unemployment rate of 9*41 during 
that period; did considerably better than teen-agers, who had 
an unemployment rate of 15,8%; but suffered signif Iqantly more 
unemployment than did U.S, males, whose unemployment rate was 
3,8%, (Data for U*S., workers of Spanish origin were available 
for only one year^, 1974, when their unemployment rate was 81.) 

It appears, then, that though most respondents came from 
nations with high unemployment rates and had on average spent ; 
half the last five years in the U,S'* (see Chapter , their 
rate of reported unemployment was only slightly higher than 
the unemployment rates of blacks and those of Spanish origin 
in the U,S, labor force, though somewhat lower than that of 
the least established group of U.S. workers, its youth* 

Job Turn over Since 1970 . rhree-quarters of all respon-^^ 
dents reported they had been employed at least four out of ' ^ 
five years since J^inuary 1970/ but respondents had had an 
average of 3,9 jobs during that period, in either their nation 
of origin or in the U.S. Job turnover for the different sub-- 
groups of respondents considered showed no significant varia-^ 
tions, even where one might have expected /threm; e,g,, reapon^ 
dents under the age of 25' had an average of 4,1 jobs; and those 
35 and older, 3,6 jobs. Similarly, respondents in the U*S, 
less than two yaars had an average of 3,9 jbbs; those here 
two or more years, 4,0 jobs, " . . , . 
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Respondents working in the Southwest, who were the moit 
likely to have been apprehended by INS more than once, were 
aLmoBt half as likely to report long-terin employment in the 
tJ S as were respondents worlcing in other regions In the 
natiori. Only 23,1% of the illegals working^in the Southwest 
reported one or more years of employment in a single U.S, 
job since 1970> :.s corapared to 42.1%, 42;2%, and 53,4% oi the 
illegala who had worked in the Mid-- arid Northwest, Calrfornia, 
and the East Coast , respectively • On the assumption that long- 
terin employment in a single job is^ a positive value, Mexican 
iLlegals fared more poorly than illegals from other sending 
regions I 20*51 of the MeKican respondents had held , a single 
U.S. job two or more years, as compared to 24;6% of the Wf\ 
and 36.8% of the WH respondents. Measured according to this 
criterion, farmworkers were the least successful of all si^b- 
groups of respondentsi onlly 11.8% of the 136 respondentsj 
employed in U.S. agriculture reported. that they had held a 
U-S. job for a year or more^ as compared to 461 of the 657\ 
respondents in noiiagricultural U.S* jobs. 

* ^- \ ' 

Participation in the U.S. Labor Market / In general, I 
respondents"had been. in the U.S." for an average of 2.5 yeais^. . 
and they had been enipLDyed in the nation for an average of \2.1 
years. Respondents in the U.S. less than two years had been 
in the nation and its labor marJ^et for an average of .5 years. 
Those in the U.S. for tyo or more years had been in the nation 
for an average of 4 . 2 years, and they had been employed in the 
U.S. for an average of 3.4 years. 

Not surprisingly, the oldest illegals were the most estab= 
lished in the U.S. work force, while the youngest group of 
respondents were the least established, . On average , respondents 
35 years old or more reported they had been employed' in the U.S. 
for 3.4 years; those between the ages 25-34, for 2.2 yeara; and 
those 16'"25, 1.2^ years. 

There were, however, minimal differences in duration of 
U-S. employment according to respondents* region of origin. 
EH illegals hAd been employed in the U.S. for an average of 
2.0 years; MeKican illegals, 2.1 years; and m illegals, 2.2 
years. U.S. regional differenoes in the duration of the illega^lB 
employm-ent in the nation were more noteworthy. ^ The 231 respon- 
dents in California "hadJubeen em^oyed in the U.S, (an average 
'of 2.5 years) longer than respondents who worked in every other 
region in the U.S%S and the 104 respondents working in the Mid= 
and Worthwest had been employed the shortest time (1.7 years). 
Illegals working on the East Coast (235 respondents) had been 
eniployed in the U.S. for an average of 2.1 years i those employed 
in the Southwest (22 3 respondents) worked in the nation for an ^- 
average of 1*8 years. (See Table V-^1 for presentation df^'data 
on the range of respondents* duration of employment in the 
United states, ) ' ' \ . 
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TABLE V-1 



Hpmber of Years Appy fe hg^ded Illegal Allen R e^^nje nt8_ teked f ^ges in the Wt g t fWgSt 
Paft-Time or Full^flff_ef3x@gffigft_g^^ Lgcation Of Host jteent Ugl^^ yc H ,_^g of ^U.Sl^^&^plo^gnt^and 

{as pflpcsnci of group riipoiiding) 







HEGIQH 


OF ORIGIN 








JOB 


TOE or U.S. 




AGE 












Haiti 














YEARS 


TOTAL 


East. 
Hemi. 


Henjis 
Mix i CO 


Mgkicq 


Elit 
coaat 


Mid/ 
Korth- ^ 
VidSt 


South' 
w^it 


Call- 
. fornia 




Other 


Unisr 
.21 


25-34 


35 i 
Over 




LeiS thaii 1 y€4r 


43.4 


35,2 


31. B 


50*4 


31.^ 


42.0 . 


SI. 5 


39.2 


^60.0 


39.1 


54.6 


39.6 


29.0 ' 




1 to 2 ytars 


12.7 . 




14. a 


10.5 


16.2 


20.0 


B.7 


9.6 ■ 


10.4 


13.1 


14.0 


11,4 


' 12.4 ^ 




3 to 3 years 


i4.a 


2a. S 


17-.4 


11.4 


19.7 


13.0 


8.7 


14.3 




IS. 3 


14.9 


15,1 


11.2 




3 to 6 years 


20.8 


12,. 


29.2 


17.9 


a?. a 


17.0 


11.9 


23,9 


12 A 


22.6 


,-l4.6 


23.2 


23.4 




B W 20 ytars 




9.9 


6 J 


9.1 


5,1 


8.0 


9.2 


13.0 


64 


9.1 


1.9 

— 


lOJ 


18.9 






• 75a 


^ 71 


236 


475 


234 


100 


^IS 


230 


135 


647 


315 


29S 


169 






iQoa 




100,0 


IQQ.l 


100. D 


100.0 


IQO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


iQ0,0 


100.0 


100,0 


99.9 




Don't KftQw/BefuSi to Answer 


1.4 


5J 


" 0.4 


1.2 


QA 


3.d 


2,2 


0.4 


0.7 


1.5 


0.9 


1.0 


2.9 




TDtdl of Ei^poiidonts 


' 79*3 


71 


237 


481 


23$ 


104 


223 


, 231 


136 


IS7 


311 


301 


174 




Averaga ko^ of Vears 




2,0 


2.2 


2.1 


^ 2.1 


L? 


i.i 


2,S 


1.6 


2,2 


1.2 


2.2 


3.5 




Standard Deviation 


2,5 


3,1 


2,5 


2.4 


a.s 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 




. 2,6 


1.5 


2,3 


4.D 
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Illegals' niovements iu the U,S. job market, like the dura- 
tion of their employment in the United States, are not only a 
function of their interaction with that labor market, they are 
also a function of the interaction of INS with those labor-- 
market activities:. As a groups respondents had had an average 
of 2*2 jobs in the U.S. sinoe January 1970; those who had been 
in the nation for less than two years had an average c^£. 1,5 
jobs^ those here for two or more years, 2,8 jobs. Despite the 
fact that slightly more than a third of all^ ^respondents were 
apprehended by INS before they had been in the U.S* a year, 
40.1% reported that they had held a sinrf\e U.S. job at least 
one year, 25.71 had held that job for ' jo or more years , and ^ 
12.2%, for three or more years. Thus, though a substantial 
minority of all respdndenti^ achieved some; job tenure in the 
U.S., only one-quarter of theft 'attained- or came close to 
attaining" the average job tenure of their ^American peers,. ^ 
That is/ data from a longitudinal study of the U.S. labor rnar-- . 
ket show ^hat the average job tenure for young men between the 
ages of 20 and 28, out of school and in blue-collar , service, 
or farm work — workers siitiilar to the illegals who were intern- 
viewed for this- study, as we will presently show — Lb 3,1 
years for whites ^ and 2.8 years for blacks.* 

Occupation ^ 

Occupation in C ountry of Origin . Though even the youngest 
groupTTrespondents were relatively eKperiehced workers, only 
a minority of the G28 illegals .who had worked in their country 
of origin since January 19 70 had worked primarily in sKilleid 
white-collar or blue-collar jobs in their homeland.** 

. As predictable, respondents* occupation in their courLtry 
of origin was highly correlated with their. level of education, 
and the differences noted earlier between respondents from 
Mexico, those from other nations . irf the Westeryi Hemisphere , 
and those front the Eastern Hemisphere remain pronounced and 
consistent^lthin as well as without the l^bor market ^in their 
region of origin. | 



^Unpublished data from the" National .Longitt^dinal Surveys 
(NLS) of Labor MarHet EKperience, Center for Human Resource 
Research, , Ohio State University. - NLS data for people of Spanish 
origin,, which would be more germane to the presei^t study, wer# 
not available. _ ^. \ 

**Around 181 (148) of all respondents reported that they had 
not worked in their home country i^n the last five\years, and, in 
fact, 148 respondents independently reported thatithey had been 
in the U.S. from 5 to 20 years. Hence backhome occupation of 
those respondents are not available. ^. . \ ^ 
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Less than 2% of thm 4 07 MeKioan respondents who had worked 
in their homeland aince 1970 had held professional or manager- 
ial jobs, and only ©lightly lens than 7% had been employed in 
any kind of white'-GOllar work. Further, 15% had worked in craft 
and Tcindred occupationsi less than 15% had worked as operatives. 
Almost two-thirds of all the MeKican reapondants who had worked 
in their home country in the last five years had worked as labor- 
ers or service workars; most had worked primarily as farm labor-- 
era (see Table V^2 * 

The occupational distribution of ^ the 173 TO respondents 
who had worked in their home country in the last five years 
differed sharply. Slightly more than 15% had. worked primarily . 
in professional or managerial jobs; a third had been employed 
as skilled blue-coll^ar workers^ slightly more than a fourth 
had worked as operatives . Less than a fourth had worked as 
laborers o^r service workers, and only half of that latter group 
had been employed in agriculture. 

The backhome occupational distribution of the 48 EH respon-- 
dents was^ however^ much like that of U.ff. workers (see Table 

for a comparison} „ h third of the EH illegals who had worked 
in their home country in the last five years had generally been 
employed in professional or managerial jobs,' almost half had 
been white-collar workers. Less than 151 had been skilled , blue- 
collar Wiprkers. Slightly more than a quarter had been operatives 
Less than 15% had been employed as^ laborers or service workers. 
' Orfly one EH illegal had been^ employed in farmwork* . ^ 

-Looking at the iliegals who had worked in their .country ^ 
of origin in the last five years as a group, and viewing the 
same set of data in terms of the grossly defined eategoritea 

skilled (prof'fessional , manageriali and craft occupations)^ 
semi- ski lied (sales and clerical workers^ and all operatives)^ 
' and "unskilled (laborers and service workers) occupations we 
find that even in thair hdm% country^ where language is not 
the considerable barrier to employment and occupational advance- 
ment that, it i^ for ynost aliens legal or illegal --^ in the 
U.S.** less than a quarter of these 628 illegals worked in 
skilled jobs. Only aligh^ly more "than a quarter .were employed 
in semi-^skilled jobsj and fully half were employed in unskilled 
work. , , 



*In Samo±a*s study ^ 57% of the 493 apprehended Mexican 
*. illegals, who were 'interviewed in the Southwest Region ^ had 
been employed in agriculture in MeKico; 12% had been employed 
in skilled work. See Los Mo jados , p, 19S 

**North and Weissert, Im migrants and the American Labor 
Market , pp, 42-43. ' 
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pislributipng sf Dgetig-ati^n sf fijspfohgnded Illggal Align Regpondtnti in Theig^Ce imfcry gf Qgiflin; i&TO^?!. 
(as pfEeent sf froup fesponding) 
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1Q.4 


1.7 


1.7 


.16.9 
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7.1 


7.Q 
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6.6 


3,9 


^ 7.1 


tr^tsrit txctpt Piii? 




12, S 


S-4 


0.2 


0.4 




0.4 


1.4 






" 3.6 


1.5 


4.4 










3.2 


4.1 




4.5 


1.9 


i.s 




6.4 


1,1 




CU'rle&l £ kindred tfarXera 


5. 9 


8,3 


7.1 


1.7 


2,1 ■ 


B.7 


4.0 


4.2 


J.B 




4.8 


3.0 


* 4.B 






li.S 


15. D 


11,0 


11,6 


12.1 


■16,6 


isa 


U.3 


i.i 




IS. a 


13.? 










1.4 


1Q.9 


21.2 


' 13. g 


11.9 


10.fi 


fi,3 


IS, 3 


1,6 


11. 1 


tf^flspert Equipment 


4.1 






4.4 


4.5 


3.1 


3.2 


lU 


3 . 5 


3.3 


4.4 


4.2 


4,1 












11.3 


2.5 


11.7 




1,9 


10.3 


8.B 


9.9 






' a J 








Q.4 






0.8 






Q.4 


0.3 


0.3 




Ji.4 
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49.1 




5^0 




40,1 


2B,5 


3S.0 




16.? 


43.3 


21. 6 
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S,3 


5,2 


2.2 


1.7. 


B.l 


1.6 


4,6 


4.2 




3.6 


l.B 


S.l 


'^fiv^aee Household WsrktfB 




^,1 


1.7 


2.0 


l.B 


3.1 


2.0 


0.4 


4.2 


Q.S 


3.1 


1.2 


2.7 
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.m 


46 
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335 
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TABLE V-3 



DlstributiOT ia of Qccupatlon of Apprehended Illegal Mien Respo^n^ in Their Country of Origin 
" ' ■ (as petoant of gr^p) ' 



Ocaupation Oroup 



Illegal BUens 
ESiployel in 
Country of Origin 



tll^igal Aliens 
Employed in % 
ijoat Heceht ' 
^IJ.S* Job 



UiS* Employed 
Perions, If 74 



White Collar 

Professional,^ ^mhriichl a Kindred 
. Workers . / 

Ownprs; ManagiJ^i $ ^dministratorii 

except Farm. 
Sales Workers . 
- ClerlGal & Kiw<ilirgd Korkirs , ' ^ 

BluQ Collar 

\ Craft g'KintoS^Wq^Mri 
\ Oparativei . ^ 

r -vNonf arai Laboreiri 

Service Workers 



17.6 



5*4 



48,7 




3.6 


U6 


J4.6 


a,® 


1.3. 


10,4 




^ Idr 


6.3 


J. a ;.- 


. ^ 1.4 


17,4 


4ij5 


55.2 


. 3^ 




15.3 


13.3 


17.6 


25.1 


16,1 




14.8 


4,8 


hi 


f 

■ 20.6 


13.3 




18.8 / ^ 


M 


lOrj.o 


^ loo.o 


99.8 



Source I \ Columns 1^2^ I4nton g Company IllegaX ^llan Study, WSt Qolmn 3, Statistical Abstract of ^ 
the Unitad Stata^r 197^^ Table 558. , \ ' ^ ~- 

-Data fW 623 R^a|ondints? 148 respDndint^ mm employed in country of origin, 1970-ll75, and 
17 respondents diS mt provide this'infoCTiatiOn, These respondents ware esccluded from data^n re- 
spondents^ ma^st rgaan-: ti.S. job for ' comparative puyposes^v / // 
" " . ■ \ ' . " \ . \ / 4/ . • 

5. ^ \^ ' . . . ' . . 

"'Percentages m J nqt add to 100 due to roundoff. /. 



^ . For most part, then, the lllegali later^^iev/ea .for this/ 

study brought to-the U^S* few af the akllle co2igL^uerit,with= and 
rewarded by a heavily induitttallsed ecDftonny and a technclogical 
society. Most respondents , but in particular thoie from Mexico, 
had not acquired %hm socio-ecoapwic character isttcH associated 
with succesa^ as opposed to mxnp \m survlv^alp iJi the cDntemporary 
uVs. labor rrtarket* As Table Indicstes / ^hese i:aegal work- 

ers were more like Immigrants ^ho entered the iiation and its 
workforce ill 1910 than they were like U«S. v^Drkers or immigrants 
today. Few can therefore expected to piospey according to., 
current American, as opposed to l^tin-^^merlcari , stanaard's* And, 
as we will presently show, though resporideiits had been selectfid 
because each had succeeded in ffijiding employnis^t in the U.S.f 
brtly a very small number did ^ Ln fact, prosper. - . 

Occupation in the U.Sy Ifi ernploynieat la %^htta-collar work 
(especially'r of course, In prof egsional or managerial positions) 
is the pinnacle of economic suecess and if einployrnent in farm 
work is^its nadir, the impact of the'U^S. labor market upon 
the occupatiohal status of the illegals urhc ^ere interviewed 
was to render the most s^ccessffW'T'-leiS sucaaMful — and the 
least succassful, more successffal.* That is, tvjo-- thirds of 
the respondants who reported white-collar jobs in^ their coun- 
try of origin suffered a loss of ocGapatio3iaL status in the 
united States, but almost half. tHe far mor^ apsrous iliegals 
who reported they had been farmworker i In their homeland 
achieved Bomm raea'sure of upvarfl jiobility as a. result of employ-- 
ment in the States (see Table Th© percej^tage of respon^ 

dents, amployad in whitc'-collar work slipped from 17,6^ in their 
homelapua to^ 5 , 4% in their ^nost recent iI^S, Job (including a 
slippage of profassional a' J ^.anaqerial^orker a froin 5.6% to 
2.9%) but the percsntciga of' illegals employed as farm - 
laborers decreased from 35.4% In their country of origin to 
18^8% in t':>eir most receiit IJ,S- jcb* 

Illegals employp^ in white-collar work exhibited substan= 
tial downward occuv lonal moveineiit upcn emtry intp the U*S. 
labor force^ regaraiess oC their regioji of origin- EH respon-- 
dents, who were the most liKely to hav^ been vrhite-cbllar 
workers in their country of origin^ we^e, 3io\^ever, the least 
likely to loise that status ir>' the United States. Mexican 
respondents, on the other hand, who we:^;e tie least likaly. to 
have been white-collar workersj^ vera tjie- most likely to lo^e 
that status in the U.S. ^ / 



*SiTnilar^ occupational adjustmeiits^ are exhibited by recent 
immigrants; e.g. / immigrants who %;ere yrof f ssionals^ or managers, 
in their country of origin' oft&n take lov^er status jobs ira the... 
U.S,^ while farmwork-ers and domastiGB cttem move ihta^higher 
status occupations. See North and Weisaert^ ^limigratits and 
the American, Labor" Market^ p* 24, and 'Tabl^ 16. 
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^ " and U.S, ^^loyed Pirisiii , for jeleet gd Ygars 

(as peictnt of grcup) 



OCCTOIIQN GBOUP 



Prsfessional, .Tichflieal & Kindled 

Owner If tenagtri, J^WaistfaEo^rs 
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^snfana Laborer a -"^-^ 

imBtm 6 Fsrs Hariag^f s . . 

fhm Laborers . I SupeWgors 

Service Workers > axcapt Privati 
Househsli 

Private Hsasghold HorX^r^ 



1971 



FV 1974 
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Illegal, Mriving aployed 
Aliens iismigrants lexaons _ 



19L0 
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33 
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2.0 

B J 
13.2 
10.2- 

12.0 
5.0 



I 



14.6 

10.4 . 
6.3 

17,4 

13.3 

12A ■ 
%j 
4J 

l.S 



13.3 



U.S. 
E&plpyi^ 



r 



1.3 
1.9 

1.1 



37.0 

1.1 
12.4 



lOD-0 



li.9' 



99. B 



4.7 

iO.O 



12.0 
16J 
14.4 

4.6 



19:{0 



ffiiploytd 



1950 

U.S. 
liploy^ 



9f.| 



100 .0 



6, 3 
3,4 

10.6 

13,9 
13.3 

10,1 

5.0 
11,4 



S,8 
7.4 

15.2 

28.5 

ll^Q 
12.4 

8.8 

i.? 

4.1 
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100,0 



^ 1.3 
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3.1 
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1.6 
7 J 
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'accupatlen on vLia upplleatlona, 



2p««nMg« My mt add w WO due to teundofC. , 
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NevertheLess^ EH Illegals \^ere also the nibst likely to be- 
come unsklLled TOrkers'ln the U.S,, though they yi^rm least 
likely to havm been unskilled workers (laborers or service 
worlcers) in their hcmeland (35.4% and 12.6%, respectiveLy ) - 
Conversely, Mexican llleyals were the only group of illegals 
to show MTiY decline in the percentage of unskilled wrkers 
in the U.S. " though they w^re the .most likely to have been 
unskilled v^orkers in their native land (61.81 in the U.S.; 
65,3% in Mexico). MH illegals /were more likely than EH ille- 
gals (but leas likely than Mexi can illegals) to lose vhite*^ 
collar status in the U*S, — but they were also less likely 
to becomt^ unakilled w^orkers in the U.S. than were ^-H il^Legals 
(41.1% in the U*S.? 24,2% in" their home couritry) , 

The U.S. labor market thus tended to homogeriize what were 
otherwise distinctly heterogeneous groups of illegals, = Its net 
effect upon the occupational status of the illegaJLs interviewed 
for this study was ^ hovever^ clearly a depressive one,* In gen 
eral^ fewer respondents were prof essionals # managers^ or white-' 
collar workers in the U.S. than in their homeland, and more ^ 
were employed in unskilled work ^ though the nuinber employed in 
farmwork substantially decreased- In fact # the occupational, 
distribution of these 628 reaponSents in their most recent U.S, 
job was significantly less like that of theU^S. labor forc6 
than it had been when they were empiDyed-in their homeland;" 
its closest analogue is the bacJchome occupational distribution 
of the least skilled and tha^. least ii^^^^ of all groups of 

respondents./, the Nie>ci§an illegals (see Table V-'5) . 



\ *The 51 unapprehended illegals Interviewed in New yark 
City a^d the District of Columbia appear to have exi^erienced ' 
a ^similar decline in oqcupatlonal status in the U,S.- labor 
market. These respondents, ^ho came primarily froiii the West- 
ern Hemisphere (3 froin Me^cico, 36 from other nations in the 
tAjestern Heruisphere , and 12 from the Eastern Hemisphere)^ had 
an average 11*3 years of sphooling , Slightly more than three= 
quarters spoke English; slightly less than two^thirds had 
worked in their homa^ country in .the last five years^ Two^ 
thirds of the. unapprehended respondents who bad worked in ^thei^ 
home country in the last five years reported that they had been 
primarily employed in ^white-collar work* Less than lOft^'had 
been craft or kindred workers; the same percentage had been 
operati%^es; and LSI had be^n service workers, includtng one 
private household TOrker* in their"^' most recent U*S^ job, slight 
ly more than a fourth of all 51 respondents were v/hite-collar 
workers, slightly mpre than 20% were craft and kindred workers;/ 
16% ^ere operatives* "'Almost hall of this group^of respondents ^ 
were employed in unskilled wor k ' alrrrpst" all as service workers^ 
including nine emplbyed in private househofds., , / 
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Only six of the 146 respondents wha had not been employed 
in their country of origin since 1970 were employed in agricul- 
ture in their, most recent U.S. job; 142 were employed in other 
work. Nevertheless, inclusion of these respondents, who re- 
ported they ■ had been in the united States between 5 and 20 . 
years/ did not appreciably change the occupational distribution, 
of- the study group as a whole , As Table V-6. indicates, only _ 
6.4% of the 7 88 respondents who reported their occupation in 
their most recent U.S. job were employed as white-collar work- 
ers; 16.6% were employed in craft and kindred occupations; 
27.5* as operatives: and 13.7* as nonfarin laborers. Slightly- 
more than 15ft were farmworker a,, and slightly more than 20% 
were aeryice workers, inaluding 3.21 in household services. 
Thus, roughly 20% of all respondents were employed in skilled 
occupations in their moat recent U. S job, generally in blue- 
collar work; 30% were employed in semi-skilled woxk> mostly 
as operatives; and half wwe employed in unskilled occupations, 

as laborers,, both farm and nonfarm, or as aervice workers. 

_,.,„.„., .,.„, — _-.„„„_.,„_i___„_,_,„ - 

"Schedule. B" ' Occup ations . With few exceptions, only 
aliens admitted into the ynxted States as- iiranigrants can 
legally work in the U.S. labor market. Since the 196 5 Amend- 
ments to the immigration S Nationality Act went into effect, 
aliens who do not qualify as relatives of U.S. residents or . 
as political refugees can become immigrftnts only if they qualify 
as .needed workers.* In turn, aliens , seeking iramigrant" status 
as 'needed workers are admissible only if the U.S. -Department 
of Labor has determined that (1) qualified U.S. workers are 
not available for the type of. employment the alien seeks; and 
(2) the terts of the alien' s- prospective employment in the 
U.S. will not adversely affect the wages and working .conditions 
of similarly employed U".p, workers. , . ' 

To faciLitate the processing of labor certification 
requests fxcn prospectiv© empioyers of aliens who seek imni- - 
grant itatiis,** the Depwtttient of Labor provides a list of 
ocCTpations (Schedule B) tor %^'hich labor certification of 
aliens is automatically a^n^ied^ on the ground that there are 
.U-S, workers available £ot those occupations* Schedule as 



*See Chapter I for a discussion of immigration law as it 
relates to th€ U.S* labor market. 



**Certlf ication of TOst aliens as needed workers requires 
a U*S. job offer. ^ . , - . 
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it appeared most reaently in the February i, 1971 edition of 
the Federal Register ^, lists and -then^defines 48 occupational ^ 
titles/ of varying decrees of speciiicity (seel ^ppindiK C) . ' 
Almost all. refer to unskilled jobs (e * g * ,;,,.busbpy ) ^thQugh 
a few refer to. semi-^skilled jobs (e.g., clerk, typist) * 
Whether unskilled or ■ semi--skilled, however, labor certifica- 
tions are denied to aliens sepking work in Schidule B jobs 
because placement of U.S, workers in those jobs requires 
little training that is not readily available or easily ac- 
quired, generally transferaBle from one lo^--skilled OGCupation 
to another, and ineKpensive for employers to provide*** 

Predictably f^ough, three-quarters of the illegals inter-- ^ 
viewed for this study (575 of the 788 respendentB who reportedi; 
their 'most recent U*S. occupatior^ had been working in Schedule 
B occupations in th©ir most recent D*S* job. Eight Illegals 
had been self-employed; 205 respondents did not have Schedule 
B^jobs, though a number were employed in low'-skilied jobs, 
e,g*, were working as dry cleaning operatives or waiters, 
(See Appendix D for a list of U.S* occupations reported by 
respondents.) Similarly, 260^ or 81.3% of the 320 Illegals 
who reported thBXt oqwupation in a previous U. S , job had also 
been working in Schedule B jobs; none had been ' salf-employed ; 
60 (18*8%) had not been holding Schedule B occupations. 



*Not all unskilled occupations, however r are listed in' 
Schedule. B; some are eKcluded becaus'4 of a Department of Labor ' 
determifiation tha^ there ^ are shortages of applicants*' 

^**Employers and iranigration -attorTieys often contend, how--, 
ever, that there are no resident U,S. workers willing to accept 
Schedule B jobs at the prevailing wages. The thrust of the 
Department of Labor's response, in this controveriy is that 
the aiu^dssion of irnmigrants into' .Schedule B occupations per« 
petuates low wages and * undesirable working conditionB by inter^ 
fering with the supply and demand relationships of the domestic 
labor market, which, if protected against the entry of lov/- - 
wage workersv would tend to increase, wages until a supply of 
workers for those jobs^ became available. 

The argument over Schedule B tr aJ boils down to one over 
wages and working conditions* The seme set of issues, revolving 
around the relationship between the supply of labor and labor ■ 
standards, is central to the ongoing controversy about the 
role and impact of illegals in the l^S. labor-market (see 
Chapter VI I) . ' * . 



= mlxJca tha earnrar^lener^^lons whom they 

reaamtola, unleai eligible on the basis of family ties • to . 

. the^ U..S« or retugee^ sta'fcus^ a large majority of the illegals 
in€©rvie§wed for this study ^ould therefore have b^en deniad 
perma3a#nt residehde. in^the U»S,/ and Wence entry into its ^ 
labor- market^ on the ground that they have no needed occupa*^^ 
tional skills and hence conttitute a supply of , t^orkera who 
are I in principle, in CDmpetition' with and thus adversely . 
affecting the -U,S. labor JEorc®. v . - * / 

— ' ^ ^ ' ^ " .% 

EmplDy mtant in the U.S, g ^Mm ^-^ and Storking Condltioftg , 

Industrial pi , At least one respondent was 

employed in each, of maj^fc industrial divisions^ but most 
were employed in manufaoturing/ sales, agriculture, construc- 
.tionv and servicies (see Table V-7) , The high proportion of 
respoiidants in manufacturing, as Gompared to the relatively 
f^ to sarvlcas, for exaiRiple, is likely to be mor^ a reflec-* 
tion of INS activities in our interview sites thanJof thaT 
employment patterns of the illegal population* Industrial 
sweeps ^ which offer the possibility of locating a number of 
illegals at one time, have been a common INS Area Control 
activity, though they have recently run afoul of the courts, 
for violation of Fourth toendraent rights* _ 

V-of this reason, data on industries that' employed the 
illegals interviewed for this study are riot likely to be r 
indicative of the industrial diatribution of illegals in the 
U.S. labor market. Data .on this subject "are of little direct 
interest in this study, e:Haept insofar af they have been used 
to deifive earnings and hours data, which, are generally avaii-- 
abla for the tJ.S* labor force o^ an Industrial, rather than 
an^ occupational , basis, ^ 

^ ■ ^ - " ^^r^'^^ ■ 

Since the very structure, wages, hours, and working 
GQnditictns of farmwork are a law unto themselves, and labor 
statiitics for agriculture are therefore tabulated -quite 
diffar*antly than d^ta on other sectors of the economy, data 
on respondents employed in tJ.S^ agriculture have been set 
aside, for analysii. Before turning to an analysis of the 
wages pnd hours of nonagrioulturally ^employed residents, 
hdwev©^:, it is useful to discuss briefly this kind of illegal 
workei:, who formerly accounted for mpst of the population 
of app^shendaa illegals employed in the nation, but does no^ 
longf^.l - ' : ' 
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\^ Alth6ugb^35,7% (ZM) pf the iliegals who were interviewed 
mpo^^md they had been t^xmi^0ticmrB Ln thait home country only 

C1J4) worked in U^S. Agriculture in their most recent U*S* 
jab* Almost; all the 111%^ (arim^orkers were MeKicani only 1 
EH and 8 WH ^mBpon^mntn^^rm employed in farms, forest?^, ^or 
tliheries in the U,S, :[^^gs than half (46.3%) of the regpbnfierits, 
y\S>., farmworK were awpXoyed in Californiai 34.31 were working 
in thd Southwest I 9.71 Mmxm employed in the Mid- and NortfiweStr 

9.7%, on the East Cofest. Most of the ^illegal farm^orkars 
had been in the U*S. than two years (65.7%) i on^y slightly 

mQ:ce than a third had b#^n here two or more years in all. ^Like 
most M^Kican respondenta.^ virtually ^1 illegali employed in 
/ U*S* agriculture were SWIa (128, as opposed to six visa abusara) 
V. Illega^ls in farmwork &.tm generally considered to be young, and 
^the rajpge in the age ot the respondents in U.S. agriaulture 
viaa wiier than expec^^ftr though 42.5% were under the age of 
32*8% weire between the ages of '25 and 34, and 24.6% were 
^ 35 years old or older; ^ . , \ 

The interview siWs in this study were primarily in urban 
ar^as, even in Califori^i^ and the Southwest, which obviously 
trended to bias the di^t^ibuiion of respondents "toward nonag- 
ricultural employment, tn seeking some indicator of illegals' 
<$m|^loyment patterns, It may therefore be /useful to note^ that 
olose to two-thirds of respondents (494) repdrted that 
they had illegally entf^^d the U*S. at the MeKican border,^ 
but oil ly 108 respondents were employe^d in agriculture in the 
Southwest and California in their moat recent U.S. job. Work 
<ii;Kperiance often to thi® wntrary, the" majority of, these pre-^ 
cSowin^antiy Mexican EViXm therefore either :chpse n t to avails 
themselves, of the tra^aitlonally widespread pppoi ^ ;uiities for 
^illegal f a^m- emplo^inent in that region / — i or thaae oppqrtunitiea 
^v^^:re no. longer, available*/* either ' in general, or for illegal's, 
Xr^ partlaular^. Given jIHS' s belief , which is generally shared 
by 'sbuthwest bQrder Soholars, that MeKican EWIs are deliber-^ 
rfcely" leaving the no^^Qricfusly ~back--breaki-ng, iow-payihg, and 
.Wstabls jobs offered \xi southwest agriculture for jobs in 
jjt^cban ^ areas, v^here th^y ^are also less likely to be apprehended, 
^#V^n if they remain in the region, the former explanatidn seems 
^itfe more likely* In addition ,^ it ireceives some support from 
this study ' s ^fihding that. respondents in the.U,S. two or mora 
years were almost half a© likely 'to be working in U.S. agri- 
quXture as respondents in the nation lees than two years.* 



*See, fbr eKample^ Samora, Mo j ados ^ for a brief discussion 
Of the role of employmTOt in southwest agriculture as a social^ 
i^artion .prodess for Me^i^can illegals. 
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Average Hourly Wa^e Difgare^c eg amon^ tti€"lLlegalSi, The 
Werage hou:)rly wa^^^'i-? all (appieheadea)^ leapoiiaents ^was $2.71 / 
(BBm Table .'ine EH illegals ea^iiea ^hj^. higheit ' average 

/ houriy wag© of any of the subgro-vps considered # Including = \ 

the 51 unapprehended illegals i |4,08; as cof^arcd to $3.95. 
■ Mexiran ii-legals earned' an average of. $2,34 aii hGuari WH ille^/ 
gals^ $3,04v As expected/ illegals etnpLo^^ea^ in U.S* agricul- 
ture earned less than ilIe^Al& #o\gloyea iai all ofcher^iiidustriesi 
averages of $2.11 and $2* 8 3 . ant hciiir, afespectiirely . "^^^^^^^ 

, ■ ^ . ' ■■ - ' ^ 

^' Predi£2tablyr reipondenta in tehe mtion t^o or more years 
earned higher wages on the average than r^spoiiderits in the' / 
^ hatioi} less than two yearj r th^ average hoar . w^age o'i the 
' former groti^p wap $2,97; of the latter groups $2'* 40 , But the 
, dif ference between those av#rag-i hourly wagas appears lo^, 
when the substantial difference bebw^een the d\iraticn of ^their 
employment in. the United States ie GonsLdeted illeg'^ls in 
the U. .two or mop^m yeari had wrked her« for an average of ; 
3.4 years I those ih- the LJpS, less thari two yf^irs, for an , ^. 
average of 5 years* Apparently, .tHirif ccnti^ued ernplcyinent 
in the U*S*^ labor market did not substantially increaae the 
wage level of these illegal wbr]<ers*^ / 

' - - _ ^ ■ - ' \ ' ^ 

The 68 respondents emp^oy^ed In the ioiath^tfeat border aounties 

earned $1.74/ the lowest average hourly wage'cf any regional gr^up^ 

of respondents considered. Ali'^ere Wexiciaar 301. vera farm 

laborers. Respondents ehploi^ad In the So^th.W€St earned an 

average hourly *wage of $1^.98* ^11 but one (a WH illegal) were 

Mexican; 211 were f a^mworkersi^ California ^iipoh^enta earned ^ 

an average b£ $2 . SO'^^ah— hour';^ HMe ^ere" Mexican; 1B% ^ . 

were^WH/ and 4% were ^ EH illegals j '2 7%^V7ere farmworkers. Mid-- 

and Northwest respondenti " earned, an average of $3,15' an hour. . . 

The majority (64%)^ were MesiDap ;| 191 ware EK arid 18% vera WH ^ ' : 

illegals ?^ 13% were f armworjcers I East. Coast reapondente earned 

an average of $3*29 an hour, three ^^qyarters ^ere P^H illegals; . ^ .'^ 

20% were EH #nd 5% were Mebcican ILlegali r SI ^^ere farmworkers. " 



^*The average hourly vaga pf the 32 4 reipondents who r5e^ 
ported , on .a previous U.S* job vatf $2*35, Wa^m patterns among 
the various subgroups off respojidents la that 30b paralleled * 
those in thair most recent S * 3ota. ' ■ 
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TABLE V-8 



f , 1 -Unci Alien Rasronilents ^nth^tf Hast Mmi ^.hj^k 
(as percent! of ymp rgipdingl 



HCl'RIiV WAGE "^^^ 



mm or origiL 



ENTRV^ TECHNIQUE 

Without Visa 



LOCATION OF UJ. 



Hid/ , 

E;i5t mth- isuth- Call- 
Ceait wa^t wait _ fgfflli 

9.7 



Liii i 
than 2 mu 



1 

H 53.00 - $3-99 

■ H~ ■ - 

? ' 54.00 - 54.99 




EKLC 



source: iM^^cm^l^^ '^'^'^^^ 
IjNS tetti fsf lUeniWhoonterthi U J, without 
' no. m to wo due ta foui^off 



1 



in ^hort, though che wage levels of respondents varieu in 
predi^ctable directions, according to the duration, kind, and 
location of their employment in the nation, intarpretation Qi 
those variations is confounded by the different reg±on-of -origin 
and industrial distributions of respondents in those subgroups. 
Not surprisingly, the variabie most tilearly associated with 
wage levels across those groupings was education, which ranged 
from a low 3.5 years of schOoUng for illegals in farmwork to 
a high of 8.9 years for illegals employed on the East Coaot, a.-d 
from^4.9 years for MeKican to -^1.9 for EH respondents: 



Average 



Average 





Years 




Hourly 




Selecteid Groups of Resp. 


Schooling 


Rank 


U*S. Wage 


Rank 


Employed in Pannwork in U.S. 


3.5 


11 


$2.11 ■■ 


10 


Employed in Nonfannwotik in U.S. 


7,4 


6 


2.83 


6 


Less than Two Years in U.S. 


5.8.- 


- - 8 - ^^^^^ 


2.40 


8 


Two ■ or -Mor e ^~Ye a"r s i u U.S. \ 


^^5 


4.5 


2.97 




Fmployed in Suuthwest 


4.6 


10 


1.98 


11 


Employed in California 


6.2 


7 


2,60 


7 


Employad in Mid- & Northwast 


7.-5 


4.5 


3.15 


3 


Employed in East Coast 


8.9 


2 


-'\ >| o 


2 


Mexican Illegals 


4.9 




2,34 


9 


WH Illegals 


8-, 7 ^' 


i 


3.04 


4 


EH Illegals 


11.9 


1 


4 . 00 


1 



On this dimension, the wage level of respondents was 
■str'^ngly associated with their region of origin, which was 
correia'ted with the inos:: substantial differences in respondents' 
level of education. EH illegals, who^^e schooling and occupational 
skills mo.^t closely apprdkimated those of the^U.S, labor force, . 
earned a significantly higher average hourly wage than did either 
the WH or the Mexican illegala. WH illegals, who had significantly 
less education and lower wor?< 'skills than did EH illegals, earned 
a significantly lower average hourly wage. Mexican illegals, 
who had received substantially less schooling than had .WH illegals 
and had acquired few dccupational skills, were the most likely 
to have been farmworkers in the United . States That group of 
.respondents earned significantly less than WH illegals, and 
'almost Jialf the average hourly wage of EH illegals, though 
these respondents also supported the most people in their home 
country, and sent the most money, back home (see Chapter IV) . 
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The Ranc, of Illegala ^ Hourly Wages 



Hourly wage data collected by INS in January through rlarch 
1975 for almost 48^ 000 illegals who Were employed when appra'- 
hended provide additional information on the range of illegals' 
v/ages. Both INS dnta and data collected in this study placm the 
majority of the illegals who were interviewed at the lowe at end 
of the wage spectrum, defined by INS as "under $2*50 an hour." 
The majority of both the illegals surveyed by INS (65." ) and 
those interviewed for this study (51*2%) reported ear gs less 
than $2,50 an hour. At least 94% of the respondents aach 
study group had been earning^ less than $4,50 an hour 3ee Table 
V-9) . . 

The much larger INS survey ^ carried out in the course of - 
ongoing .apprehensions , in,clud.ed_all employed 'ill-egals apprehended 
anywhere.- in the nation during that three^month period, as con=- 
trasted v;ith the survey undertaken for this study, which selected 
for interviev; only a limited nuitiber of illegals with U.S- work 
experience in 19, primax*ily metropolitan, sites in different 
parts of the nation* Since INS allocates most of its resources 
to locations near the Mexico border, it is not surprising that 
mr t apprehended illegals are located in the INS Southwest 
Region (i.a,, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Hawaii).* In fact, most 
(78,7%) of the illegals interviewed in the INS wage survey had 
been employed in that, region (see Table V-10) , In addition, 
more than half (53,1%) of the INS Rtudy group were farmworkers, 
anfl most farmworkers '90,3%) were employed in the Southwest 
Region (see Table V-l^) Thus, almoEt half (48,3%) of the INS 
study group were farmworkers employed in that regj^on , 

Significant differences in wage rates imtwwDn respondeiits 
employed in the Southwest Region and elsewhere in the nation, 
and bstween respondents in farmwork and those in. other kinds of 
work suggest, however, that the INS finding that tWD^thirds of 
its respondents, were earning less than $2.50 an hour should be 
regarded to a great extent as a consequence of the agricultural- 
nonagricultural and Southwes t-nonsouthwest proportions of that 
study group , ■ , * 



*See Chapters I and III for a discujsion of INS appre- 
hension data* 

iBO . : 



Pi cributi ons of Hourly Wage i n Most ,Qcant U,S . Job of 
AnDreh^iided Illeqal Allen ^Respondenf b' in - ,I S and L&Co* Study Groups 

(as percent, of group) 

Hourly Wage INS S tudy Group L&Co. St udy Groupl . 

Less than $2.50 ^ 65*2 ------ ^ ■■ ^51 1'^ 

$2. SO $4,49 30 . 2 ' 41.5 

' $4.50 r $6.45 3.5 5.*. 

. $6 . 50 or Mori* ' 1,1' ■ 1.8 

TOTAL 100.0 100,0 

No. of Respondents 47.947 i ' 779 



Sources i ' Column 1, unpublished INS data for apprehended 
illegal aliens emploVed when foi*nd, January through March ^ 
1975; column 2, Linton & Company illegal Alien Study, 1975. 

^Hourly wage data unavailable for 14 of the 793 
respondents , 

' " ■ 18 1 
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TABLE ' 

t. , 

Dist rlbu t = ons of Region of Employed Ap prehended Illegal Aliens 
^^-"^"T" " intQrviewed by INS ? by Industry 

(as percent of group res^n^ing) 



INS Region 


Total 


Heavy 
Industry 


Light 
Industry 


culture 




Services 


Northwest 


= 7,7 


20.6 


17.4 


2,8 




9,2 


Northeast 


4.6 


6.7 


9.2 






IS. 3 


Southeast 




9.3 


8.5 ^ 


&.9 


7.2 ' 


17.1 






63-. 4 - ^ 


-64.9 






S8.4 


Southwest : . 






Totals- 




100.0 


100. 0 


looa 


100.0 


100.0 


Total No. of 
Respondents 


47,947 . 


1,502 


11,681 


35,474 


2,676 ^ 


6,614 



Source: Unpublished /INS data for apprehended iliagal aliens employed when 
found, January throiii^h March 1975. ; " 

^PorcQntaqcz my not add to 100 due to roundoff. 



TABLE \ ' 

Di- j^'iHiionj^ i^J^UBtrv Of ^p loyed Apprc-V.ended Illegal Aliens^ 
"i nterviewod by_IN5,_by INS Region 



:(as pereents of group responding) 

INS BEG ION 



I nduf t y OroMV) 


Total 


" Northwest 


Northeast 


Southeast\ 


Southwest 


Heavy industr^^ 


3.1 




4.4 






Light Industry 




54.8 ' 


47.1 


23.6 


\ 20.1 


Agriculture 


53.1 


18.9 


O.S 


41.6 - 


'\ 60.9 


Construction 


5.6 


' 1.5 


3.6 




6.2 


Ser vices 


13.8 


16.4 


44,3^ 


26.9 


\ 10.2 


Total^ ^ 


100,0 


99.9 


- .99.9 


^ 100 . 


\yy.y 

\ 


Total No. of 


> 






4,207 


\ 

37^754 


Respondents 


47,947, 


3,705 


2,2bl 



-oufcei Unpublish..d INS data for apprehended illegal aliens employed) v?hen 
found , January tJirou%h March 1975. ■ i " 



Ipercentagei my not a^d *to 100 due to roundoff. 
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That is^ as Table V^12 indicates, INS respondents employed 
in the Southwest Region were two to three times more likely to 
have earned less than $2.50 an hour than were respondents working 
in other regions in the nation. Close to 75% of all INS respon-- 
dents apprehended in the Southwest Region fell into that wage 
category, as compared to between 26% and 39% of all INS reS£onj=_ 
dents in eacf^ of the...o±har reg4oiis> — " - 

Similarly, as Table V-13 shows, INS respondents employed 
in farmwork were considerably/ more likely to have earned less 
than $2,bv an hour than were respondents employed in other in- 
dustries, and their wages clustered toward the bottom of the 
wage scale to a degree not exhibited by illegals employed in 
Hny other induscry. More than 751 of all farmworkers in the 
;;r..1 .study group earned lass than $2.50 an hour, and "0% earned 
leas than $4,50* Though the majority of respondents in each 
industry were employed in the Southwest Region, only illegals 
employed^ in service work (who were least likely to have been 
employed in that region) came close to matching the low wage 
rate of illegal farmworkers. The majority of the x^^spcndetits 
employed in .ill other industries (construction, light industry, 
and heavy industry) earneci mora than 52,50 an hour (but less 
than $4.50) • " . ^ Z 

These wage differences are consisten- =h the findings 
of our own study. Almost two, thirds (64%) > ill reJpondehts 
employed in the Southwest Region in our stuiiy group (I.e., 
California and the Southwest, as we have defined it) earned 
less than $2,^5C an hour, as compared to 36% of those employed 
on the East Coast, and 331 of those employed in the Mid- and 
Northwest* Similarly, 75% of the farmworkers interviewed for 
this report earned less than $2,50 an hour, as CQntrasted with 
slightly lesa than half (461) of all nonagriculturaaiy employed 
respondents. 

^ Thus both wage surveys of apprehended illegals found that 
respondents employed in f arrnwork and thqpe employed in the 
Southwest Region were significantly more likely to be at the 
lowest end of the wage spectrum" than were respondents employed 
in. other types of work or,, employed in other regions of th# 
natipn. Nevertheless, the distribution of the two study groups 
differed substantially on those tWo dimensions, which helps ex-- 
plain the fact that two-thirds of the respondents in .^the JKS ^ 
stiidy but only half the respondents in this study made lei ^ 
than $2,50 an houri 
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ilQurly Wage 






Northeaf ; 


Southt?aBt 


southwest 


Les&j than $2. SO 


65.2 




39,2 


"^-^ 38,6 


73.7 


S2.50 - $4.49 


30.2 


sue 


46.3 


40. 5 


24 . 9 


S4.50 - 16.49 


3.5 




9.3 


8.5 


1,2 


$6.50 or More 


1.1 


2.7 


5.1 


4.3 


0-1 


Total^ 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


100^0 


Total Ho. of 
Respondents 


47/94? 


3, 70S 


2,281 


4,207 


37^754 



Source^ Unpublished INS data for apprehended illegal aliens «nployed when 
founds January through March 1975, 

^Percentages may not add to 100 due to roundoff. 



ni^tributjons of HQur^y ^^-n^ Fmplny^d Apprehended Illegal Aliens 
' Intarviowed by INS, by industry ^ 



<as percents of group responding) 



Hourly Wage 


Total 


Heavy 
Industry 


Light 
Industry 


Af ri- 
GUlturc 


construction 


Servi'ces 


Less than $2.50 


65.2 


27.4 


46.0 


77.9 


■ 48.8 


65,7 


$2,50 - S4,49 


30.2 


53,9 


/46.5 


21 .,1 


40,0 


27.1 


iu.iD - $6.49 


3,5 


14.8 


6,6 


0.9 


5.9 


4.4 


$6.LjD or More 


in ^ 




0.9 


0,1 


5.3 


2.8 


Total^ 


100.0 


99.9 


100*0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Toffl No', of 
Respondents 


47,947. 


1^502 


11,681 


25,474 


2|676 


6,614 



Sourc es Unpublished INS data far .apprehended illegal aliens iinployed 
founds January through March 1975. 



when 



1 



Percentages may not add to" 100 due to roundoff. 



% of T;tal No. of Respondants Em- 
.ployed in INS Southwes t Region 

% of Total No. of Respondents 
Employed in Farmwork In U.S. 

% of Total No. of Respondents , 
Employed in Farmwork in INS 
Southwest Region 



L&Co. 
Study QroiLi. 

57.2 



17.2 



13 .6 



INS 
:tudy Group 



78.7 



53.1 



48.3 



' Neither study grdup can be assumed to be representatiye ' of , 
the population of aliens illegally working in the United States. 
In- particular, ic is highly likely that women and service work^ 
ers^ who are generally among the lowest-paid workers, whether. ^ 
legal or illegal, are seriously underrepresented in both study 
groups. Illegals in nonagric\iltural work and illegals employed 
outside the Southwest Region are also likely to be seriously 
underrepresented in the mS group Though this study attempted 
to compensate for the bla^§ introduced by th^ allocation of most 
of INS resources to the Southwest Higion, there is. no way of 
determining whether, or to what degree, the regional or indus- 
trial distribvLions of ^the responderts interviewed f or^ this ^ ^ 
study more closelv reflects the corresponding distributions 'ox 
the totalitv of aliens working illegally in th^. nation. Further, 
if the substantial .di ii^-rencss in education and skills between f 
the MeKican, WK and EH apprehended illegal^i interviewed for 
this report vare representative of those groups of il legal 
workers in tKe nati m, is reasonable to suppose 'that the 
substantial diff erffnc:;^^ in thei . ^;?ne levels will similarly 
obtain. If that is the aase, th^n distribution of national ^ 
origin of illegals in the U*S* Iv.bor market will have a strong^ 
bearing upon the general wage lev^el of that populatlon> Finally, 
it is possible that unapprehended illegal workers arg signifi-- 
cantly more successful in the labor-market than apprehended 
illegals though the apprehended illegal resMndents who . 
had been in the nation two or moM-years did e^rn sub- 

stantially hightM- wages than those -wb^^ had heen^ here less 
than two years, and 'the few unappreht^nded respondents reported 
earnings similar to those reported by apprehended respondents. 



With those Gautions in mind, we note ^hat both stu 
Oi. the hourly, wacifes of apprehended illegal aliens an-^ in 
men^. ^^Jhat (X) at least three-'quarters of ail respondents' 
f armv-'orK earned less than $2.50 an hour; (2) at 



les 

agree= 
in 

least two-thirdf:t 



of all rr^spoud^nts ernployerj in the^t Souithwe^t Begion earnr 
zhan ^2,50, an hour; ,i3) at l^ast three-auarters of .all ri^ 



less 



^12 3" 
1B5 
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dents earned leas" than $4.50 an hour, regardless of their type 
of employment, location in the US., or ^^ij^ jpect^to i|U- 
gals interviewed^ for this rt^porh) , ^ef ^f"- °*:g^^9jni and (4) 
It least 9 8% of all respondents earnea lass than $6.50 an hour 

Av erage Earnings and Houra ; Illegals and 
Force. Data collected from the 766 i 1 lega Is 
self-employed and responded fo all questions, c 
waqe, hours, and employer in their most rear c^.S 

„. T ^ ^ ^ ^^mr^^-T'^ mrsTi till 



trf^ u . S . Laboi: 
',Q were not 
cerning their- 
job yield 



wage, hours, ana employer in i»w^^^ww,_ w 

hour and wage" data that permic comparison wo^th the average 
hours and wages. ol com^^.^-=^bly employed U.S. Iworkers (see Ta^le 
V-14) - ■ / . ■ 



The average houi 
this study fell marke 



. ;-^es of the illegal interviewed for 
tniB auuuy slow the norm in /eacb of the seven 

industrial divisions fw which' there -are comparable data on 
U S w^^rkers, and well below the average hourly wage of most 
of the V S- workforce. As a .group, the 60p respondents em- 
ploved m those seven industrial groups* earnea an average 
of $2.66 an hour about 60% of $4.47, the average hourly 
wage in 1975 of the some 50 million similarly employed produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory U.S. wbrkers. i ' 



There were no exceptions to the disparity between the 
average hourly wages of the illegals interviewed for this, 
study and those of comparably employed l^gal workers. =Re- 
spondents in each of the seven industrial divisions _ earned 
between 351 and 81% of the average hourly wage of similarly 
employed U.S. production and .iOnaupervisofy workers ^ 



industry 



Resportda'ntB ' 'Hourly Wage 
(as percent of average 
hourly wage in each in- 
dustry) 



Mining 

c6ntract Construction 
Manufacturing • ■.■ ' • 

Transportation & Public Utilities 

# 

Trade 

Finance'^ and Related Industries 
i^rvice, except Privatg Household 

Total 



35 
42 
62 
48 
69 
81 
70 

60 



^Respondents employed in agr icuiture and private hous^ 

holds (134 and 23. respectively) were| excluded for comparat/ive 
purposes . ^ ; - 

»124= ' 



186 





m h:uhly m: 




m KEEKLY HDVHS 












i 






134 








60,0 iL3 ' 


i 


CQfltra^t Construction 


' MS ?J5 


12^.39' 265.21 . 


42J 31.1 


124 




.4,13 








ytiiitig§ 




\ ! 


.41. t 39.7^ 


10 . 




3,11 


43.4 33. i- 


m 




hit ' 4joS 


lllM^ 148,10 


3S.Q 


6 


Household 




UL^^ 134-13 ■ 


4S j , 33J = 


5T 


Private IMjehoM B€rvi,:es. 


m * 




42,4 * ■ 


13- 


Alflndustjfiei (wluain 
HQus^holdl 




m.03 MAI 


44J 35.9 


601 













Sour^g; Dilipn l, }i h arid jinJOn I CDn^paiiv^lUipl ^Usn Studyi coIms 2, 4, and 6^ Uii* OepartienL nf 
LiM, E££l§gc rit and Eiffl ins^r Vslpt 21, Nq. 12 (JUni im, Tables 

^D^a fer 27 sf thi 793 reipOfidenti who w^re ilU-iiiigiQyfd or oniittd ind^^try^ wlge^ ef houri m ixqluiGd, 

FoP^eomj^rAUi-e purpose?, ^ths total nuitiber oEilUi exdudea 134 rESpondants in &^,rkulture and 23 in pri,va|i 

ib:^; Ibte that av-r^qo hoyrly waqe tin^^ ^Vfrap Wckly teyri n^iy not epil mmm^^]^ m^. In fict, 
fcTtlifiFir^ data, that prgdyct li qonsi^tehtly fm^U than^thi averafs weekly wago^ inditatlnf a tgndeney 
fsf rHix)ntotoith lower wapno^Qrk* 1^^^^ " ^ 



- in addition, those reapondents earned 1«8S per week than 
comparably empio^red U.S. workers, though they generally worked 
considerably lonqer hours. The average weekly wage of this 
group of illegal workers was $117.03, roughly two-thirds that , 
of US. production and nonsupervisory workers, who earned an ^ 
average $160.47 for a 35.9-hour work week. 'As a group, the 
609 respondents worked an average 44.5 hours a week, 8.6 hours 
more than legal workers. Further, with the exception of the ■ 
six illegals employed in Finance, Real Estate, and Insurance, 
re'spondents in each of the seven industrial divisions worked 
more hours per week than did legal workers, though thpir week- 
ly wages were consistently, and- sometimes appreciably, lower. 

In short, comparison, o?' ;;',crage hours and earnings 

of thp illegals Interv v..r./ad f 'vr this study shows that respon- 
dents ■.earned signifii: ', ; l^^h than the bulk of . the workers 
in t'he American labor i;,. Kst., i.e., those v/ho, like most ille- 
gala in our study group are "neither professional nor managerial 
workers. Nevertheless /- wagea- within each of those industries 
and.withiri the very broadly defined category of production or 
nonsupervisory worker range from the comparatively high wages 
of Skilled' construction workers and cabinetmakers ''in Loi 
Angeles, for example, to the low wages .of unskj.llad construction 
.laborers or dishwashers .in El Paso. .Thus it would be incorrect 
to -regard the considerable, and consistent disparity between 
the wages of the illegal respondents and t ho 3 ■ .of legal workers 
as 'proof'.that the illegals .tiiterviewed for *:his stuay are not 
siAply low-paid workers- in the United Statea — which they are 
--'but that they are also underpaid workers, i.e., that they , 
are paid less than legal workers in th= same occupation, in 
the same sector* of the economy, and in thw same geographical 
looation. . . 

! One would expect respf'i^dents ' earnings to fall at the 
lovlest end of the U.S. wage spectrum, for as discussed earlier, 
fulily half the illegals in th'e study group were employed in ^ 
unSkilled jobs, 301 were rimployed in semi-skilled work :(mostly 
as bp&ratives) , and roucfhly 201 were employed in skilled, 
generally blue-collar, occmpations. Nevertheless the little 
macro wage data "available for a handful of Of3c#ations with- 
in the category of "production and no; ^-ry worker" 
prcvidfr some perspective on the range workers' wages, 
anc s.uggest a consid'arable range in s:: unskilled 
work. Most ot tM average hourly wageiss workers in.ll 
ocdupations in a ll mer.rbpol i han-area incluatries ih -1972 were , 
corlsiderably higher than $2.66, the 191B avdrage /Hourly wage 
of all cbmparably employed Illegals interviev^ed .for this 
study. In 1972, ■skilled maintenance workers received tne 
fojiowing wages: GarpenterB , $4 . 75 ; , eleetrlciana , $4.96; 
madhinists, $4 , 89 j , auto mechanics , $4.83; tool .'and die make.rs , ' 
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S5.22; tot unskilled workers (all Schedule B occupations) i ;.. 
Tanirnrs, porters, and dleaners, $2.79; lab©rets , matierial 
handlers, $3. S3; order fillers, $2.62; truckdrivers , $4.45; 
forklift truckers, $3- 81.* 

In^ addition, a zpot check-^of /current listings** oi Job 
openings in San Antoriio, Los An^geles, and New York City -^-^ 
cdties where---a number o£ the illegals interviewed for this 
study had been employed shows that v/ages may vary consid^ 
erably within the same oceupation, and in the- same metropolitan.^^ 
area/ For example:, in July 1975, janitors in San Antonio were 
offered wages ranging from $2.10 to ^4.48 an hour; in Low 
Angeles, they w^rel of f ered a straight ^-^2.10* Pain^ters warei 
ofrered $3,00 an hQur in Los Angeles, J'rom $2,^,0 to *^ ->,0Q an 
hour in San Antoni^v^.and $4s37 in New York City, ,The wage ™- 
.offers for machine operators was $2,10 in San Antonio, $2.25 
fin New Yotk City, and $3,00 an hour in^ Los -ngeles, J^t_ie — 
/apparent, than, that current wages for even low-^ski-tled jobs 
1 vary to a degree which renders precarious any attempt to 
establish standard wages for legal ivorkers, which could in 
turn ^be used to measure the degree to which the respondents 
received prevailing wage rates* One can refer to the 'few 
current wage data that are available, and apply the general 
rule of thumb that an adult U*.S ^ male /worker with no 
special skills earhs about twice the miniri^iirh wage, which was 
$2,00 to $2.10 in 1975 for nonagiriculturail. workers, and infer 
that .some respondents are likely to havp been underpaid as wall 
as low-paid memhera of- the U.S* ^*7ork fo^tce. But in the absenct^ 
of more precise data on prevailing .U,S.' wages, it is impossible 
to determine, by a comparative wage analysis, whether reapon^ 
dents received substandard wages, much less to establish that 
their low wages were related to their status as illegal workers. 

The Question of Exploitation 

^ ^=""^ ^ 

The FaiL L-.bor Standards Act does,^ however ^ defino what 
constitutes 'substandard wages and hours lor most jobs, aild it 
is nqX-Amxeaspnable to aa/.ume^ that . illegals who are paid less " 
^than the'minimum wage are not only underpaid ?nd hence exploited 
v?prkers, but that they generally bwe such exploita-tion to the 
fact that they are ^ illegal workers. For, although illegals.' ^ 
jobs_ara=&oA?^^red by labor- legislation their participation in 
the U^S, labor force contravenes other laws;, hence they are in 
ino position' to ensure that minimum labor standards ^'r'e ntet^ 



" ' " " " . '1 ^ - 

I ^ — ^&-74 H andbook of Labor Statistics , .Table 10 7, 

These 'are from" the ESARS listings (Employnient 3ervice 
Autqniated Reporting Syst/em) , /the computerized job^ baVk of 
the Department of liabor* % ''^^ - . . ' 



EinployGrs, on thc^ other hand,. m^Ay legallv employ illegal workers 
"'though they violate fGderal law if they cimploy anyone in jobs 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act that do not comply with 
those standards. 

In addition to regarding aarnings belov/ the minimurn wage 
as an indicator th^t illegals intexview'ed for this study v/ere^^^ 
underpaid, wa shall also take into account fivn other factors 
in considering the question of aKploitation l 

m illegals • perceptiori that they v/ere hired ba cause 
they \^are illegal; 

© their perception that they were paid less than 
.. ' legal workers; 

n their perception that they were paid leFs thaa 
the minimum, wage; 

m their reports of the presence of other illegals 
in their workplace; and 

© therr employrtient in a cn:.sii economy- 

Minimum^ Wage violations* Mlnim'um hourly wages^- in 1975 
were appXled in this study a¥ follows i . $1,80 for respondents, 
employed in farms ^ forestry^ and fisheries; $2,00 an hour tor 
those employed in sales^ services^ or private households; and 
$2*10^ for those employed in mining, construction, manufacturing 
transportation, or finance. Measured according. to those rough 
approximations of minimum wage regulations^ 182 or 2^*8% of the 7 
iliegals who responded to all questioiis concerning their most^ 
recent U*S. job apparently received less than the minimum wage 
(see Table V--15)/ "That is% a third of the farmworkers, a 
quarter of the construction workers, slightly more than 101 ■ 
of those in manufacturing^ a quarter of those in sales, less 
than 20% of those in services, and aliiiost two-thirds of those 
in household services reported illegal .wages^ (,as did one re-- 
spondent in milling and one in finance and related industries).* 



*Sixry^siK respondents in the eTitiie study group reported 
they had been gi<ren room or Board in addition to wages a group 
that was not separated out in'the't^age analysis. Thus, it is 
possible that iff room or board had been Included, some Respon- 
dents may not have earned less than the rminimum wage, ^urpri-- 
singly, less than half (30), were f arm^^orkers. Most of the 
nonagriculturally employed respondents \ no received room or 
board were domestics, though two were karate instructors. 
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Further analysis of the hourly 'wagea , of respondents 
sjggeatii that tl\e closer respondentB v/ere to Meuico^, the more 
likely their wages v^ere to violate the Fair Labor Standards 
Act* Thm^ avarage hourly wage ($1.&B) of the 223 illegals 
employed in the Southwest was conspicuously lower than that 
of any other regional subgroup of respondents^ Bi\d it is balow 
the miaiinum wage of all nonagricultural workers. In fact, d 
third of the respondents in that xeglon earned less than the 
minimum %sfage for farmworkers (11,80)^ though oiily slightly 
more than 2 0% v/ere employed in agxiGiilture , More generally^ 
wages below the $2.00 nonagricultural fninimum were three to 
four times more likely to have been earned by respondents 
working in the Southwest than those %^orking in California or 
other regions (see Table , 

Further, the average hourly wage of the 68 respondents 
employed in the southwest border couiities (11.74) was the 
lowest wage rate of any subgroup of respondents considered 
e^caept that , of private household workers^ and it is below^ 
all niininium' wage levels. Half the raspondents employed in 
that area earned less than $1.80, though leas than a third 
.,were ^ farmworkers, and 60% earned less than $2.00 an hour. 
Earnings taelow the nonagricultural minimum of $|,00 an hour 
were thus substantially more likely to be reported by those 
respondents than by any other subgroiips of respondents con^ 
sldered, excluding domestics. Similarly, respondents employed 
in San Antonio ware almost two to three times more likely to 
report hourly earnings under $2*00 than were respondente eiti'- 
ployed in Chicago, Los Angeles , or New York City (20%, 131, 
12%; and 6%,' respectively)* 

These findings, which suggest tha^t illegal^ employed 
near the Mexican border are more likely to receive illegal 
wages than those employed elsewhere in the nation, are Gcn-- 
sistent with a recent analysis of INS wage data for 27 8 
ertiployed illegals apprehended in the border city of El Paso 
in February through March of last year. That study found 
that a number of respondents employed as bakers,, bodymen, 
carp^enters^ and mechanics ^ .as wall as those employed as 
janitors, waitresses, and stable hands, received less than 
the minimum wage (see Table V-16>.* 



*Oscar J. Martinez^ *'Bord.er Boom Town* Ciudad Juarea 
Since 1880"^CPh*D. Dissertation, University of California 
at Los Angeles, 1975), p, 258. ^ 



Selocted Q-jgUDa ti ons and Wage s of Illegal Aliens Apprehended 
~" " " iri rnT Pa go, Februa ry-March, 1975 

HOURLY WROEK 
Mean Median 



Skilled 
Bakers 
BodyTnen 
Butchers - 
Carpenters 
Cooks 
Mechanics 
Molders 
PaintGrs 
Roofers 
Upholsterers 

Service 
Barmaids 
Gardeners 
Maids 
Janitors 
Waitresses 

Unskilled 

Foodhandler s 
Laborers 
Stable Hands 



. * It is difficult to calculate precisely the hourly rate for 
maids due to the* v'arying arrangements made with individual 
employers. This figure of $6.00 may include a working day of 

hours. It is., likely that bus fare, often part of the 
package, is not included in the $6.00. While many maids 
work "by the day" for such rates (frequently in a different 
household each 4ay) ^ others prefer to "live in^" taking one 
or one-and-^a-half days off .during the weekend. ' In such 
cases wages vary.wdely, from $i5-$35 a week. This is ''take- 
home" pay arid does not include "fringe benefits" "such as 
used clothes or toys and bus fare* ' ' 

Source : Oscar J. Martinez; c?'Border Bobm Tov^h % Ciudad Juarez 
Since 1880'' {pW*D* dissertation, Uniyersity of California at 
Los Anyelps, 1975), 258 . , \, 
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Illegals' Perceptions^ of their Working Canditions . Though 
a few respondents in oar etudy group were leas than enthusiastic 
about anav/ering any quaations that directly rfferrad to their 
illegal status^ that status rarely interfered with their respon** 
siveneas to the questionnaire eKcept when questions concerning 
the illegal status of other aliens were raised/ or when the 
questions required them to offer an indepandant judgment or 
take a critical stance. Thus a significant number of illegals 
chose not to respond to our attempt to aseei^tain , If they had 
been exploited^ /which v/as eKpressad in a adries of specific 
questions regarding their perceptions of the relationship be-- 
tween their illegal status and their working conditions in 
their most receht Snd previous job^in'the tJtS. ^ . . " 

Respondents we^re asked ^ for example/ if they thought their 
employers knew | they were illegal when they hired them. Just 
under ^00 illegals (42%) refused to answer the questiori or 
dlaimfe'd they didn't know — although some illegals responded 
by saying thatj their einployer knew they ,were Illegal "just by 
Idoklng/" and it is ynLikely that most employers did not know 
most were illegal i sinci f#w (particularly the Mexican illegals) 
spoke English^! Nevertheless ^ on'y 304 Illegals (38*3% of the 
entire study gtroup). ^jfeported tha their employer^, knew they 
were illegal, \ Illegals in the Southwest or in farmwork were 
almost twice as likely as illegals in other -regions or in non- 
agricultural Work to report that their employer knew they 
were illegal When they were hired* MeKican illegals were 
almost three t|imes %8 likely as WH or EH illegals to report 
that their emp!loyer knew they were illegali especially in the 
border counties and in San Antonio, facti more than 80% 

of the illegals who said their employer knew they were illegal- 
wei:a Mexicans Who were working / with ^ery few , exceptions / in 
the * Southwest or, to a lesser extent, j; in California, Almost 
60% reported that they themselves had|i told their prospective 
employer they were illegals; close to 201 reported that one 
of the other workers had told their employer. 

Slightly more than 43% (142 illegals^ 111 of whom were 
Mexican) of the respondents who had reported that their em-- 
ployer knew they were illegal also reported that they had been 
hired because they were illegal. ^ Thus 18% of the entire study 
group claimed they had been hired becauae they were illegal^ 
and .7 &%^ of those respondents were MeKican. More precisely^ 
29.1% of all illegals working in the Southwest, 19.0% of^' 
those in California ^ 10 * 6% of those in th# Mid- and Northwest/ 
and 9.41 of those working on^^the East Coast reported they had 
been hired because tb©y were illegal • 

196 
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^ Most illegals ^ho reported that they had been hired, 
'bewause thay were- iil'egal also claimed that their employer 
had paid them les^ than he paid legal workers, ThuS;127 
illegals' (16 . 0% of all \respondents) , 98 of whom were Mexicans 
almost all TOrking in the Southwest or Calif ornia , cla imed 
that they 'were paid lower -v/ages as a direct result of their 
illegal status. In add^ftion, 93 illeg;als (11.7% of the study 
group)--' again mostly Mexicans working in the Southwest, 
particularly its border ^counties reported they had been 
paid less, ^han ' the mXninium wage because they "ware illegal . 
Very few respondents ^ however, reported that they had been 
"badly treated" by theiri employer because they were illegal 

28 illegals (3.5% of ^ll respondents), mostly Mexicans, 
responded affirmatively to that question. 

In sum, ^18% of the ;7 9 3 apprehended illegal aliens 
reported they had been hired because they were illegal; f^nd 
^most also reported^ that their employers had, in their opinion, 
therefore paid them lower! wages than they paid legal TOrkers, 
In addition/ the ma jorityj of that group (66% or^^SS responderits ) 
asserted that ^they had been paid not only lower wages, but 
less than the minimum wagje , a claim that is certainly^ con- 
gruent with our own assesament of this issue. 

Ari even greater percentage^ (30%) of the 351 .illegals 
who reported on their pravious job in the U,S, likewise re- 
ported that .they had. been h they were Illegal; 
most also reported that /'they had been paid less than legal 
workers , and less than ^h^ minimum wage. As one would expect r 
in both cases r- illegals / whp^^'^eported exploitation of this 
kind were almost twice as likely to have^^ been in the U.S. 
less than two years than illegals who had "been in the U-S, 
two or more years* ' ^ ' 

Although these reports of perceived, but objectively 
defined, instances of exploitation^ * cannot Jom confirnied or 
disconf irmed, we are impresaed by the fact that they came 
almost entirely from the southwest border states, where ^ 
employers have ^^historically had a surplus of available low- i . 
wage Mexican workers , both legal and Illegal, and are well 
apprised of illegals' pressing need for, work. 



^Questions regarding this^ issue asked for respondents' 
opinions, but in no instance used the term "exploitation*" 
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We are also it^pressed by fehp fact th'^t very few i-llegals 
reported ,that they had been ''hmdly treated" by their employers, 
as compared to, the larger number who reported cpncrete instances 
of exploitation. This dtscrepancy suggests \to us that our 
respfandents' reports of eKplQitation are more likely to have 
been the result Of an accurate perception of \their environment 
than an indiscrimtnate eKpression of a hos^til^ or fearful 
attitude toward that envirpnment. In fact, on^ly ^ small ^ 
minority of 'the illegals volunteered any feelings" of exploita^ 
tion or discrimiaatlon i When asked how they h^d been treated 
by people they had worked with in ^the U*S, in the last fi\re 
years ^ close to 901 of all respondents stated that they had 
been treated "like anyone else" by their' fellow workers ; 6,4| 
reported that th^y had been treated "not quite as well as mbpt 
U.S. citi^ens^" arid 3.31 reported they had been treated ''much 
worse than U.S^ citizens."* 

Nevertheless/ given illegals* relatively low expectations^ 
and their understandable reluctance '^to endanger their illegal 
hold on the economic lifeline that the U.S. so ^oftfen represents 
to them, more eKploitation may Have occurred than our respon^ 
dents reported — and perhaps more occurred than they even 
perceived, 

^ ' other Illegals in the Workplace . Illegals , terid to belong 
to a social networK *of alie^, ^oth legal and illegal,- who 
often induce thej;ii if only by eKample or tall tales of success 

to come to the U*S, illegally in the first place, ;and then 
serve as a support syitem when they arrive.**' A ,signif icant 
number of respondents in the study group (45.1%), for example, 
reported that they had found their most recent job in the U.S. 
through friends or relatives, almost all of whom lived in the 



^Similarly, Samora found that only 4% of the 493 'MeKicaii 
illegals interviewed in his study felt they were treated badly. 
See Los Mo j ados , p . 97 . ' ' - 

**See Chapter 2V for a discussic^n 'of this subject. For 
an interesting discussion of its role in illegal . immigration,, 
see Grace M* Anderson, Networks of Coritactf The Por tuques^ 
and Tpronto (Wilfrefl Laurier Universi±y Press, 1972) ,~ and " 
"Illegal Immigrations A Sociologically Unexplored Field," an. 
unpublished paper presented at the American'^ Sociologicai 
Association (Denver^ g£Dlorado, 1971) . . . ■ 
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U.S.* We suspected, however, that this principle of safety- 
in-numbers for people in a strange land backfires for illegals 
in the market^ place. Though they may find jobs through this 
channel, it seenied reasonable to assume that iLle,gals are more 
likely to be subjected to substandard vmgfes and worki-ng con- 
ditions if they aira clustered together in a workplace rather 
than if they are dispersed. That is,,'a tipping ofl 'the per- 
ceived proportion of illegal .to 3 egaJ. ■workers in a workplace 
so that the former 'emerge as ^an identifiable group is, likely 
to 'generate substandard, if not illeral, wage and hour normii , 
and 'hence to create the kind of undei. ground market, on a mrcro 
as well as a macro level, that Michael Piore has discussed.** 

Respondents were therefore asked how -many other , illegal^ 
worked in their place of employment. Almost 301 chose ■ not ,to 
respond to this question or claimed that they didn't know,, 
258 respondents said there were no other illegals working, at 
their place of employment, _ and 3'06 illegals. (54% of the' ille- 
gals who responded, to the question) knew of at least one^ ■ 
illegal coworker -As a group, all respondents had worked 
with an average of fl other' illegal employees. p 

Mexican- illegals \imi:m three times. more likely to report 
, the presence o'f illegal coworkers than either WH or EH ille- 
gals. I'llegals employed in California, the Southwes.t.. or' 
the Mid-f' and Northwest (in that order,)^ were roughly twice 
as likely as illegala in the East to report they' worked, 
with other illegals . Overall, 180 respondents reported from 
one to five illegal coworkers; 53 reported the presence of 
from six to 'lO; 21 reported from 11-20; 20 reported from Zr- 
40; and 16 reported a hundred- or mors other illegal employees. 



*ln addition, 44.0% had asked the employer directly i \ 
2.8% found their 30b through classified afls; 2.71 had been 
recruited by their employer; 1.71/ th'rough public employment 
'agencies;' 1". 3%, througih private employment .agencies; ,3%, 
through a union; 1.1%, th cough other means, 

**Mic1hael- Piore , "The 'New Immigration' And the Presump- 
tions of social Policy," Paper prepared for preBentation at ' 
a .meeting of the Induatrial Relations Research Association 
{December 29, 1914} and subsequently condensed in The New 
Republi c, (22 February 1975) . ' ■ * ' ^ 
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i Despite the fact that about a thirca of all reports of 
illegal coworkers came from the Southweit, illegals tencagd 
to cluster more heavily in workplaceB in California (15. 
illegal coworkers per respondent) , and the Mid^ and- Nprthv/est 
(10.^) than in either the Southwest (4.6) or the East Coast \^ 
(2,5),^ Like illegals working in the' Southwest ^ WH illegals \^ 
exhibited a siinilar discrapanays ^between the nurr^er of respon- 
identg reporting illegal coworkers and the^nunTtoer o^ illegal 
cowoSKers' they reported. Few WH illegals reported the presence 
of Al|legal cowotkers^ but those few had worked witX such- a 
large number of other ^ illegals that the average number of 
illegal coworkers for this group ^was almost t^e same as the 
average number of illegals /-forking with Sjexican. illegals (8-7 
and ^*9/^ respectiv^ely) * ^yery few illegals from the Eastern 
Hemi.^phere^ howlver ^ reported other illegal employees ^-^^ and 
the dumber of illegal coworkers that were reported was like-- 
w,ise| very 'small (* 3 per' EH respondent) * 

Illegal farmworkers were twice as 'likely to report the 
pre^ence^of ^ther illegal .employees as illegals employed in 
otht'r indusj:ries r btit nonagrioultural respoiidents tended to 
work with more illlgal coworkers (8,3 per n6nagricultural . 
reBpondent) . Firi4lly'^ illegals in the U,S, less than two 
y^ars were only /slightly more likely to -report the presence 
of illegal coworkeffs than those in the U,*S\ two or more years 
j-^ but the former tended to work with a smaller number off 
illegal employees (7*4). than the latt^er (8*5)* ^ ^ 

Illegals in a C ash Economy ^ Another indicator of 
exploitatrbn "is "payi^ent of wagei^ in cash^ for it .provides 
an obvious means of avoiding the documentation of illegal 
w^ages f v^hich payment by check would entail.** 



^ / ^Reports of concentrations of illegals in a workplaae 
obv^tjusly indicate the presence of large numbers of workers 
in/general/ and not just the presence of illegalSi which prob^" 
ably explains why rejSpondents in the less industrialized 
Southwest^ reported fewer .illegals than respondents in 
.California. The regional distribution of illegals employed 
in manufacturing was as follows ^ California ^ 38%; East Coast, 
35%; Mid-^ and Northwest^ 17l| and the Southwest, 10%, 



**NevertheleBS ^ small businesses ^ particularly restaurants 
whose customers pay primarily by cash, are sometimes owned by 
friends and relatives of the illegals^ whom they/hire^; thus 
employees as well as employers may very well participate in 
the obvious ^ asseti ,of a cash economy , as well as be subjected 
to its liabilities. ' \A 



More than a -fifth (22,1%) of the respondents in this 
study reported that their wages had usually been paid in cashi 
26.11 of the EH. illegal^ (most wojcking in Nev/' York City , prob^ 
ably in rc2staurants) ; 24^2'^, of th^a Mexicans; and 16.61 of the 
WH illegals- Illegals ernployed. 1^^ the bordler ■ cqunties were 
most likely to be paid in cash ^{63, 3%)^ as^ compapad to 36*0% 
of all respondents working ill the Southwes t ^ ' 21 . 0%'" of those 
ernployed on the East Coast, 14*81 of thoae working in Cali-- 
fornia, and 10;7I of those woicking in the Mid-- and Northwest. 
Illeg^s in the nation less than two years we"re almost twi,ce 
as likely to report they v/era paid in cash than ware illegals 
in the nation two more years,^ so, to a lesser extent, were 
illegal .farmworkerL compared to nonagricul turAlly Semplpyed 
illegals. . , ^ . 

Illegals who reported' a previous job in *^he tj.g, were 
somewhat more likely to report that' they had been paid in_ 
cash in that job. More, th^an a quarter (27,l%)^^So reported^ : 
with much tlie same variations in the subgroi^s *. 

In sum, the illegals int©rviawed for this study generally 
earned considerably less than most American workers ^ but worked 
much longer hours. 'More than ona-^fifth of them appear to have 
been pai4 less than the minimuigi v^age* Minlmunn wage violations 
were strongly _ associated withMHagal domestics and^ to a les^ 
^,er extent those employed in JEaOTwork* Low wages lind minimum 
wage violations werC/ however^ found particularly in the Sdiath^ 

wher^. reafondents were also most likely to report they ^ 
had been hired because they w®re illegal./ that they had been 
paid less than legal workers^ that they were paid less than, 
the minimum wagfe^ that they workad with^ other illegal- ^iployees 
and that thay had been paid in cashp Finally, evidence^ of • 
exploitation was above all forthooming ^f rdhi respondents v/~ho 
worked in the 23 counties that border MeKico. yhmS/ if we, 
define an underground labor market as one in wHich illegal Ox. * 
workers and illegai wages coincide^ the findings of this ^ 
study suggesti that it is imore likely to exist in the counties 
that border NeKico, in the Southwest itself^ and in nonagri^ ^ 
cultural -as viall as agricultural employment. / 

Union Par tic ipa tion^ 

Though a I significant minority of all' respondents had been 
hired by employers who operated outside the laws that govern 
thfe mif;rket place 'and hence were unprotected by those^'la^fs., 
16.4%ifof the illegals interviewed for this study had received 
the protectior that- unions offer their meitibera. As /predictable 
those two minorities did not overlap?, and they were lassogiated 
with- significantly different wag^ levelst ' ^. 



A. few- respQnjieats (10.21 of the study group) had bslonged^ 
to uhions in vtheii'.na'"ti\re' land* Interest^ingly enough^ of all 
subgroupinga ^ illegals V'orking in the southwest border CQun^' 
ties were mmst liKeLy to haVe bp longed to a union in their ^hoine 
'country: 17.7% of that grqiip so rfanoftsd^ followed toy the . 
illegals working In Chicaqd 115,6%), Los Angeles (12*8%l/ and ^ 
New York (10.5%)-^ We^icaiis wmcm slightly more likely to hava 
belonged to a union tlisn ej^t^her EH or WH* illegals (11% as com- 
pared to 9% for tlie latter two yrnups}^ but illegals wockin§'^ 
in the Southwest were ^ieast ^Ikely have belonged to a unlbn 
in their home country: 7.6%^ as compared tb 9.4% of those 
working on thm East Coast, lO^Si^of those in California, and 
13^5% of ,th0se in the. Mid-- and l^oithwest, 'illegals working 
in D*S, agricultuie were only ^ slig.htly 'less likely to hav^i,, 
belonged tp' unions in their acuntiy-of origin than were ille- 
gals employed in noaagricultural \^ork (6*6% as compare'd>to 
11.0%, respectiv-'aly) 'Although respondent's who' had belongedl 
to unions in thei^, nat.tv'e land reported that thejj hafi b'elonged 
^to a union for ^.sNlojig as 22 j^ears^ .the median was three years^ 

Nearly twice afe many illegals had joinefl unions in the, 
U.S. — 130 respondents^^ or 16.41 of the study group. A^lTfiost 
half (62 re'Spon4ents) hkd belonged for two ,or ^more years. 
Though Mexican^' had bsen soinwhat 'more likely .to have belonged 
to uniohs in thsii home ctuntry^ than ..either EH or WH illegais, 
they were least I'iksly to belong to*U.S* unions: ^^nly 10,1% 
of the Mexican responderits had j pined U,^, unio^_^i^_a-s--GQrtpare^d 
'€o/17.3% of thm BB knd' 2 9 .3% " the WH illagaiHr Similar' 
changes in union participation in '^the _,.U-rff7 held for illegals 
working in dif farent parts ofithe;_^-rS* , as the following ^ table 
shows: I' ^ V • ^ . 

1 : * Percent With, Percent With.' - 

. \ Location of Host tir^a^dn . Metnbership Union Mfmbership , 

Recent Job ^ " ^^^ ^oa Ho^e Coj'htry^ ' in U.S.- ^ 

Border Count le^^ '17.7 - ^ lv5 ? ^ ^' 

Southwest y^^^ w =7.6 ' 1\4 ' ^ '\ 

California-'^ ' '~\ ^ _ 10. S ^ 15.6 

Mid-^ and^orthvest . ^ 13,5 . ; 23.8 . 

East c/ast ;9,4 ^ ' 29.0 



, Respondents In noriagricialtural employment in th^ U,S, were 
20 times more likely to heLong to, IJ*S*' unioyis than respondents 
employed in/farmvork (L9 .8% as compared to .7%^ respectlvel^y)^ 
Illegals in' the nation" t%?;Q or more/ years were five times as 
likety to belong to U*S".^ unions, as were those here less than 
two^4^ears (26.6% as compared to 5*21). ^ . . '. 
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^he L^h. illegals erfipLoyea in New york'City^ cep&rt€d tl^a highest 
^inGid^nca of ujiion meniat^hij of an.y .. grciup □£ jresforiaentsi 
no^% than a third (371) beloaig^ed to aJi An&rtcari uaioiu Respor\-* 
dents in that ^e-t^opoU tari aJ^a earned a^^erage houirly vrage 
cf $3.35 — aLrnost t^^icethe vrage &f le^p&iiflents %^Q^king. at' 
the sou-thwest loraer^ SlniiLa^iy^ 2 6% of ths teapcndints In 
Chicago belonged to a U -S. a^iion ^ a^nd trie average houirlir vage 
cf th€ 71 iLle^ais rark ih^ tl^ ms 13^05* Pv/iiity^fciur 
pexrcemt oi the 12S respondlirits working /in lorn MgmlmB had 
joined an ^erican^ unlo^? biat -the ave^i^e hbtatLy ^ags off tlie 
illa^als who vcrHed Iri *hat atea was coiiii^de^ably lower than 
that In New YoA Chic^^oi ^2 .53 * Ttii\^ hotjrLy m^B of the • 
S6 iLleqali in Ssri Antojitcp/ ^here rxo^ liii^l had joined a 
/^n^ion / .v/ae thfe lowest; alL laatropoL it^n a^eas aaifl baraly . 
abov^e ttie mlnl^uiti wagai^ 92, 18 / thougli' 33fe wWte eiiiploy^ia tii 
craft ftnfl kindled, oacupatioris, as pOttija^ia to'X8% o£ the llle-^^ 
gals in Loi An^elss, 3% □£ tJose in Cliteag^o^ ar^d 195 of thos^ . 
in Ne-w^Q^k Clty^ 
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CHAPTER VI i THE ILLEGALS AS PARTICIPANTS IN PUBLIC PROG^IS 



Most current discussions a.bout illegal aliens in the 
United States* revolve around two issues i their preseniae iii 
the labor market, and vhethet they are — diraotly and in- 
directly ' — a drain on social sarvioe and income transfer 
programs. Generally speaking, however, there has been sub- 
stantially more heat than light; generated on the lattar 
Bubject, with much of the evldenQe anecdotal at best, 

VThile vTB secured some information on the direct impacts 
of the respondents on social lervice and income transfer pro- 
gramsi we can contribute nothing on an equally important 
subject, their indirect impact on these programs. We do net 
know, and cannot know, the extant to which the illegals we 
interviewed . caused other workers t.o draw "unamployniant insur- 
ance henaflts> or to rely on food stampe or welfare, Giveii 
the inadequate data on these^ indirect impacts, those who 
have written on the subject have been forced to use a process 
of building aspuniptlons upon assumptions * * ^ , 

/ while it would seom far easier to gather .data on jthe 
direct impact of illegals on soaial service and imoome trans- 
fer progranis than on the indiriCt impacts , .little has been 
done in this field, either. The lack of data in this afield 
has, been caused by an understandable agency standoff; the 
agenaies that collect prograni information . on anemployinent 



*See^ for eKample , Paul E. Saltan and John Virgo^ 
"The Legal" and Illegal California ParnMorker: Soria Implica'" 
tions for UnemployTnent Insurancir" Unemployment Insurance 
Service, Manpower Administration^ Washington, D,C-r 1974)^ 
and the 4 Decsmber ,1975 letter from ^^chard D. Darman^ Prin-- 
cipal, ICP Incorporated, to General Beonard Chapman^ Gommis- 
sioner^ Immigration anS Naturalization Service^ vhich IMS 
releaied to the press t 

For a one--county study of the illegals- impact on such 
systems as welflre^ food stajttps, education* and the provi-- 
sion of health services^ lee* the .greviously cited "A Study . 
of ^the Impact of Illegal Aliens on the County of San Diego^ 
on Specific Soc ice conoiriic* Areas ^" by the San Diego (Gali- 
fornia) Hunnan Resources Agency. 

■ ■ . 204 
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Insurince, for example, know their prpgr^^but have da.f faculty 
Identi'fying illegals. The one agencv vhi.ch can identAfy Hie- - 
gals, 'ins, routinely has little access to social service and 
sociarinsurance data anfl has done Lifctle fto reach ou^=. for them. 

This state of knowledge, or lack thereof, has persisted 
for years- the 1971 Eodino Comnilttee hearings, for mstaaicei 
^ere studded ^ith frustrating cotwersations between members 
o£ the comrtiittee and state and federal ■ we If are officials, with 
the latter saying they %vere sure that illegals were collect- 
ing welfare payment a and using health services, but that they 
had no way of knowing to v?hat ejctent this v?as true. 

More recently, the Los Angeles County Health Department 
soaqht to determine the extent to which it is financing medi- 
cal care'for illegal aliens. The Co-unty has eatimatea that^ 
it spent $8.1 million dollars In 197 3 for such purposes > and, ^ 
in order to dramatize the issue, it sent a bill for that amount 
to the immigration Servica. (The bill wp.s- not paid, and there ^ 
was no .expectation that it wuld be.)** . , ■ 

'' . • ■ 

In a somewhat similar vein, the General Accbunting Office 
(GAO) looked at some case histories of. illegals collecting 
welfare in New York City, Boston, Los Angelas, and Miami. 
While GAO found 27 instances of illegals on welfare rolls 
in the course of its research, it made no effdrt to estimate 
the numbers of such cases that exist.*** ■ 



*U S Congress, House of Rapresentativas , Committea on 
the ■TndicLr.r . IillecTal MienB, Part 2 . Hearings Bef ore ^u bcog:: 
mittee NO. 1, 92d Cong., 1st session, June 24, 25? July 9 , and 
10, 1971- ^ee, for example, teatiniony of Dr. William T. "Van 
Orman, 'Regional Directdr, HEW, pp. 303-309. 

**For some of the inherent ditfficulties in identifying 
illegals receiving-^health servicas,- see the testimony oE Jerry 
Chamberlain, Chief Deputy Director of the Los Angeles County ■ 
Health Department, in "Transcript of Proceedings , Los Angeles, 
-California, in the matter of: Illegal Alien Hearings, Before 
the County Board of Supervisors, County of Los Angeles, June _ 
30 197 5," pp. 22-37. Chamberlain made the point that the 
Health Department does not press the identification -guest ion 
so vigorously that an illegal needing treatment decides not 
to seek that treatment. . ■ . , 

***Comptroller General of the United States, Report to, the 
Congress: M ore Nee d a To Be Done_To Reduce The Number ^ "'^ 
'£H2£^rgftT^|actOf^^ Illegal Aliens In Th e United States 
i25¥5in Waahington, D.C.,, 1973, pp. 41-46. • 
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Further, a! CaliSoxnLm Jtate Social Vm^f^:cm Board tpsftion 
Statement "lasusi XlimnB in California" ajaiaressea thisSpfcob- 
leni in general terms btat reported no empiEioal research,* 

The interviews provide some data on jthm sabjaat of ille- 
gals ' partiaipation in public programs. fQiaestions were asK^d 
about relationships to taic, social aervicep and inoonte trans- 
fer prDgrams, It should be noted, hova^^'fe^^ that the oharactar 
isticB of the respondents^ who were typically young male^\^Qrk^ 
era, are not those of a population likely to recetv^e inoome 
transf ar^payment^^ The reapandents .reported the followiiig 
lev^els o^f 



program partacipation : 



Percentage of 
' Respondent 
Partiaipation 



Social Security Taxes withheld 
Federal inconie taKSs withheld 
Hospitalization payments withheld 
Filed U*S, income ta^c returns 



77,3 
73.2 
^,44 , 0 
31,5 



Qutput . . ^ ' 

Used hospitals or clinics' ^ 27,4 
Collected one or *mo3:a vreeks of unemployment 

insurance 3,9 

Have children in U,^S* schools e 3,7 
Participated in U^S.,- funded job training prograns 1,4 

Secured food stanipa ' - . ' 1*3 

Secured welfare paynienta ^ 0*5 



. h program-^by program revles^? of the respondents 
pation in these 10 actl^ltlea^ follows , 



partifci- 



Social .Security TaKes, The moat Gornmon interaction of 
in tervLewed illegals w^ith U*S. goverHineat was^ of Dourse, 
their apprehension by INS at the time of ^ the inter^iewj the 
secoiid most cormnon dealt vith Social Security ta^es,/ More 
^ than three-quarters of those interviewed said that^"the&e taxes 
were withheld by their most recent employer'. 



*State of California I. Health^^and Welfare Agency^ Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare^ Sacremento,' Calif ornia^ 1973, 
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Two aspects of 'these t jrani actiQns shouad be borne m 
"mind; first, this/ the most ragressiva of federal taxes, 
carries with it no refiind provisions ; -in 1975, both ttie 
mplov&t: and the worker naaa contributions of 5.751 on the ^ 
fitfst $14,000 of a worker's wagea. Secondly, to oollect 
■thfi'ieneflts' from the program, an individual usuaily has to 
work, fior a substantial period orVtine. ' Xt ia^ doubtful that 
any but a' small n-urtiber of the respondents will ba able to 
recapture any of their Investmant irt this system. 

There were variations in tha extent to which different 
groups of respondents reported that social security taxes 
were withheld. Kxpectedly, a higher percentage of those 
with non-farm jobs reported such deductions, comparad to 
those in agrlcultiiral employment (80.5% vs. 61.7%, respec- 
tlvely) . Unexpectedly, there was a higher incidence of with- , 
holding reported in San Antonio (84.0%) than in Mew York 
(74 1%) The geographical area with the lowest rate reported 
was 'tbe border counties, where only 27.9% of the respondenti 
reported such deductions. Of the Mexican r esp on dents , 74,5% 
reported taxes , compared to 79 .7% of the MH illegals 

and 82.3% ~of the EH illegals. , ■ ^ 

Inco me Tm withholding ., . There are circumstances , such 
as relatively low' wage payments," in which an employ er is 
obUgated to pay social secirity taxes but nnt to deduct 
income taxes. This presurnably explalno the lower irate _of 
income tax withholding, which, was 73.2% for the interviewed . 
apprehended illegals. The rate was higher among respondents . 
in%oS Angeles (33.5%) than.in Kev? York (77.1%), and consid- 
erably lower along the border (2 4.6%). 

we' also a'slced abo-ut social security and incomf tax 
deductions in the. respondents' previous U.S. job; it is 
presumably a measure of their upward iiiovement that the , 
incidence of such payments was a little higher m their 
moat 'recent job than in the previous one. In the case of 
income taxes, for instance, 64.51 of the respondents who^ 
had a previous job in the" States reported that deductions 
were nade in. that job. , • 

Hospitalization . Income and Social Security tax dedug- 
tions are mandated oy the governmerit,; and violations _ by 
employers are risky. On the other -hand, while sometJ-mes 
written into union=manageinent contracts, there is no statutory 
Ob ligation for employers to deduct hospi tali aation insurance 
fv-om workers^ wa.ges , or to finance it directly. Such deduc-' 
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tions were reported, however # by a subst^tial minority of 
the respondents, 44*01, which suggasts that these illegals 
W.eK© not. CQinpletaly excluded from tiis fringe bariafits that 
a^e generally PSp^t of. cOTipansation for amploymanfi^^^ 
the United States. ^ - ... 

*■■, 

Of the Ullef als who had workad in Los Angalea / 62*6% 
vera covered by hospitali2atlont as i^ere only 9,41 of those 
who had 'worked in the border counties. ^ Eastern Haafnisphera 
i llegals ; the highest paid of the three groups £n the study ^ 
oddly, showed a lower rate (37*3% 3 than WK illegals C4 4 .21 ) , 
and Maxi cans (45.1%) . 

Regionally, more than 60% of tha respondents in California 
repDrted theae deductionB, compared to only 26*7% pt those 
who worked in the Southwest. The rata of deductioiis was 42*11 ^ 
031 the East Coast and 47.51 in tha Mid** and\ Northwest* 
. ' ^" . ^ " ■ ^ 

It should Be noted ^at the only hospitalis^atdon insur^ 
anc& reported^was that deducted from the workers ' 'paycliecks* 
It is possible that sdme; illegals purahasad such cove r;aga 
as: individuals , that soi^e ^ployers paid for hospltaliizatfon 
(v/lthout making deductions) i or that soina illekals £or;got such 
deductions. In short, the 44 * 01 coveraga. should toe adnsidared 
a low estimate qf the percent cover ad by hospitalization* 
4 baapite all of these caveats, however^ comparispn of, th^. _ 
raBpondents * 44'^0% aoverag© with that of ^erlcanSf generally ^ r 
Is smggestive; such covarage for pe op la under 65. was at the 
79.8% revel in\19 71* * . , \ . 

Filing Income Tax Re turns,* The rate for filing" of Income 
[ taK. returns C 31 . 51) was approKimate ly half that of vithholding 
of income tasces reported by the respondents (73*2%) * The 
precise aotlv^ities inquired aJbput were withholdings in the 
most reoent ^ j ob and the filing of at least one inconie taK 
rstu^n since January 19 70. Clearly^ given a camp licated* set 
of iasues, a©metiines dimly reine^erad, we cannot construct 
froiR theiie answers olear^cut projections of the axtent of 
income ta^c payments made by illegals* 

It is of interest, However, tK^at a itiuch larger percentage 
reported withhoTdings by the moat recent employer than riported 
tfie filing of a return in ^y year. Only in caa as where a 
return is; filed can there be a refund^ the fact that the Inci^ 



^Social IndiGators, 19 73^ Table 1/27. 
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dence of withholding tajces \^as; at least twice that of filing , 
returns indicates that there coTald hmvm been no posiibi-litr 
of refunds tn a .substantiai nun^er of the^e cases. (presumably 
the resppndGnts ' ua^iLLingness to show his hand, by^ iupplyLns^ 
his addrkss .to. t-3ie go^rernment ^as well as a ^reluctalnce to 
tackle a formal document £n English, accounted " for the low 
incidence of -filings *) , , . 



Among th€ responaeiits , visa abuser-s were more likeiy 
to file incoine tax returns than-^^^^^^^ More than 49% of the 

interviewed visa ab users /whose avSrage U.S, income in 1974 
was $4,79 3, reported filing one or more returns, as compared , 
to only 23. 9%. of the EWI respondents^ who had an average 
1974 U.S. income of $2,224. ^ " r : ' 

There were ^^idi \rarlations in filing practices among 
the respondants', hy location within the U.S. and by Kagion 
of- origin. For e2<amgLe , 12,2%' of the resgondents in the 
Southwest had filed one or more rf turns , compared to 28,2% 
,in California, 35.91 in the Mi-d- and Northwest,, and 41.4% 
on the East Coast. Similarly 23. 3% of the Mexicans ti ad 
■filed, -as had 43.0ft of the WH iiaegals, and S4.8% ot the EH 
ildegals. These patterns, w^en. daid against wage levels, 
suggest a correlation between wages and* filing practices. 

Usa/ of Hospitals and Clinics . . One or more visits to U.S. 

-medicST^aci litres were reported by 27.44 of the respondents, 
with such visits being reported by. 41.0% of the visa abusers 
and 22.1% of- the EWIs. Generally, such usage was higher an 
the East (35.2%) than in'tiie Southwest C18.6%J, and lowest 

■at the border (9 .'It). WH illegals (37.8%) were more likely 
to have used U.S. medical ffacilities than either EH illegals 

,(29.7%) or- Mexican i liegals ■(22.0%). More than 83% of the , 
interviewed illegAls who saii, that they used, such facilities 
said that it had not bean free -- that either they, ' their , - 
hospital insuranLce, or their employer had paid for tlie, care, 

Une mploymei\b lnsurane_e . Among the respondents, 3.9% said 
that they had col lecttea one or more weeks of -unemploympnt • _ 
insurance. The total number of weekly checks that the study 
grouD had collected over the last five years was 270, which • 
would equal' approitimately one a week during that five year 
period," Although the concepts here do[ not mesh neatly with 
the •reportin'g aystems used by the Dspartment of Labor, one UI 
check a week for a universe of 793 would be roughly comparable 
to an insured unernployed ratfe of less than 0.3%, if one assumes 
that only half hhe illegals waEre covered by the syatem. ^f'o^ ^ 
the full years covered by oar questionnaire, 1970 through 1974, 
the average insij^-ed unemployment '■ate was 3.71.) 
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.One might also CDinpmre the number of weeks of UI benefits 
Glamed by the respondents to the. approKiinate number of weeks 
pf unemplbyment that they. ^Kparienced in the U,S. The reepon* 
dents reported a LOl unemployinent rate in the previous five 
years, but did not specif y the nation in ^hieh the unamploiment 
took plaoe. Howevaii-^ this groap of illegals had spent an aver- 
age of 2.5 years in the U*S. If the 10% rate is applied to 
this period (130 v/eelcs)# it wouW produoB an average period of 
unemployment in the U.S. o£^13 weeks per respondent* Multiply- . 
ing 1-3 times 79 3 respDndeijts, ohe secures a result of :^ 10 ;3p9 
weeks of U.S. unemplpymenti^ this estimate can then be cpmgared 
to the 270 weeks of UI benefits, claimed. Even if . the weeks-^of-^ 
unemplo^ent estimate is overstated by a factor of four or I'tvet 
it is clear that the respondents were reporting a minimal util* 
^Eation of unemploymaat insurands, ' , 

We assuine that the responaents did not seek unemploymant 
compensation out of a aombination of prudence (avoiding govern- 
mant systems) and IgnDrance (not knowing that the benefits were 
;pchentially available and that' the unemployment insurance and 
immigration systems rarely relate to each other). We also 
believe- that the relaitively ''^low:^incidenctf of Ul claims reported 
is^onsidarably more sigrttficani than the even lower "rate, of . 
filing for welfara payriihts. Unemployzwnt insurance is designed 
.foF workers' who -sufjer ^^^^ the kind of illegal whom 

we Interviewed (arid ^hat^^IlJS appreSends) fits this dascripfeion 
parfectl^. Most welfaia program^^^hw are dasigned for 

non^labor force participants who lack rh'comei^ this description 
does not apply to the respondents/^ so it 'is ndt^ surprising 
that they said that they rarely colleoted welfare benefits 

I Returning to unemployinent benefits f we found that the 
visa abusers said they ware much more daeply involved in the 
program^ as they are in 'filing income taK^.retums and using 
hospitals; although there ware twice as many EWIs as visa 
abuser^^among the respondents^ roughly the same number of each 
group were collectlngf UI# and visa abusers were mo^re likely to 
collect it for a loiigfM period of time. Further, the group of 
respondents who had taeenjhere mora 'than two years were much 
more likely to have Wllacted Dl thah 

here lass than two years. Intarviewed EH Illegals were" the ^ 
least likely to collect 01, 1.4i did soj WH. illegals were the 
most likely, S,6%/ and Maxican illegals were Ih batwfien^ 3.6S. 
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Two ftiore-'point& -can be made. Because our flata suggest ^ ffla^ 
INS is mo3C# rikely to apprehend EWls than visa abusers/ tt is . 
apparently apprehending only, a small por^on of ^om_^^%-. ,, -__ 
likely to.uif the UI systeni .(just as it i§ less likely for it 
to pick up high»wage illegals as opposed tO' low-wage ones) - ^ 
Secondlyi' while an illegal Injured on a job is probably ■ a ligible 
for wrkera' cbmpensation/ and an illegal who is old enpugh 
and who has enough^ocial Security "eredite is aertainly eligible 
for a Soaial Security pension, it can be ^argued that an illegal 
1b. not eligible for UI payiments/ on the grounds that he ia not 
legally '^available for work," a UI requirement.*. 

Chi l dr en in U>S, Sch.oals . Children enrolled in/U,S, 
schools wera reported^by 29 of the 381 respondents whb were , 
parents, or by 3,71 of all respondents; they reported: a total 
of 51 children enrolled, 'The geographical incidence of this 
activity -:Was highest among New Yorkers (6.5%) and lowest in 
the border counties (1, 4%) r the incidence was corisiaerably 
higher arttang the interviewed visa abusers-^ (7 * 1%) than amDng 
the EWls (2.2%), whose families tend to remain in the honieland. 

MeKXca^n-born respondents were the least" ^.ikely. to have 
them in U>a., schools (2,7%). with *^0% of the EH ^illegals 
reporting thiE phenomanon^ aii di^ 5.5% of the VTH illeyals^ 

Theste relatively lo\^ school usage figures ^may be the , 
_^ip of the iceberg; although 51 children were said co be tn^ ' ■ 
the schools # the interviewed il.legalB reported a total of 
153 children bom .in the U,S* It sMme likely that rnost, if 
not all, of these children were here .at the time of the inter- 
view- That only a third of the childrtn born ^er;e are raported 
as in school is probable, ,gi\ren the relative youth rof the 
respondents (28;5 years) and the ^relatively short stay here 
(about two and a half years). There must be many very small 
children among these 153 » ^ - 



^ ^ *A Califor^a court ruled in 1975 that an illegal alien 
.cannoCqualify for unemployment compensation under California 
. law, because he was. not "available for work," See Alonso v, 
X jtate, Department of Human Resources ,- 123 Cal. Rptr* 5 36 -(Ct. 

o£\App. r M Dist, July 30, .1975) and, for a comment. Interpreter 
^ Rel^ases^ Vol/ 52, No, 49, December 15, 1975, ^ ' 
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' Job-Training Programs. Only 1.4% of the study grbup 
said that they had partiGipated In such aativities,* Thm^ 
screening ' arid cotitinuing contact in these programs is mtoxe 
OKtansive than it is in the ..unemployment insurance prograrns,^ 
so it is more likely that the illegals will be .screanad cut " 
of such programs, or that they will be reluctant to parti- 
cipate out of fear of detection* ^ ^ ^ 

As time ^ passes I illegars tend to- become more Integrated 
into the society; of the 11 who ^reported that they had been 
in ipb- training grogrMiSr ten had been here for two ye^rs or 
more. Of the 31 Vho reported cDlle'cting unemployment insur-^ 
ance, 29 had beeti here for two or more years. The, partici- 
pation in all the programs mentioned in this chapter were 
noticeably higher for respondents wh9 *had beeri in the country 
for longer periods of time. . ^ ^ ^ 

Food Stamp s^ and Welfare , ' though 19,3 million citizens 
and permanent resident aliens .participated in the fobd stamp 
prbgiram in April 19 75, the respondents had m^de little use of 
it, (As in the case of unemployment insurance, but not wel-- 
farsi if it were not for thair illegal ' status in the riatiortv 
the respohdents wpuld, in many . q^ses> be eligible f or . food 
stamps/ which is generally based on the relationship between 
income. and family sizst). - ' 

Only 10 of the 793 respondents, or 1,3%, reported that . 
they had received food stamps* (One was a WH visa abuser; 
the'-rest.^w^re Meitc^^ 

Finally, we found four illegals (all EWIs^ three frorn 
Maxico and one WH illegal) who said that they had received 
welfare asaistaiiQe. ** That is a rate of 0,5%,^ 



^Marginal note a from our Inteagviewers indicated that 
a handful of illegals^ confided that\this training had been 
acquired during a stint in prison, ah^ issue we did not raise 
with our respoifident s- '\ - 

' **The deader may. suspect that the respondents were, either 
shading the ^truth or lyUng outright in answering these qumi^ 
tionsF the indications are, however, that ther^' was littls 
dishonesty in connection with these topics. Other qupations 
asked were . avidently much more threateriing than the ones dis-- 
cuised in thia chapter,, for the number of nonresponses was re 
markably higher; for instance, when we asked, ' "About Y\qv many 
people do you knov? from your home town who are now or who 
have been illegal ali&ns?'* we encountered 172 refusals 

. ' (footnote continued on nesct page) 
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' f Our data qn th# responaents participation in public pro-^ 
— ^iiim^toA^sugg^a pririoipaL direct econofnic impact 

ig on . the labor lpriaT^€t-f^i^^ balahca of pay* 

/ ments) , but not oini the public treaaa££esT~^^^v^fethal5se^^^^^^ 
foregoing analysis 1$ based upon a questionnaire administe^^^ 
as we have not^d before/ to a group of lllsgale selected among 
t^ by INS* and selected precisaly because they had 

been workers in thm UvS* It cannot theref 6re\.be regarded as 
a reliable indie^nto^ of the activitias o'f all illegals in th# 
^- nation. Two general conclusions^ ho¥ev;er, appear reasonable s 



insofar as ^ illegals/are bona fide employees of 
bona f Ida empioy^rs, as a subBtantial percentage, 
of the reaponden^ts .were^ they are majcing substan-' 
tial tai'f< cDntribytions/ 

taxes, .In addition to'^wha'bav'er other "^fax^'contriT=,., ^^./^ 
butions i'a^ce automatic (e/g*/ sales taxes, ^hich 
illegals, pay in their role slb consunier) . 

.the impact^ o f illegals on social service and 
income transfer programs warrants further rfesearch, 
but such studies will be effective orily if they are 
gooperativi: vantures in which program data wil^ be 
secured f^om within the program *'s files ^ and illegal 
.identification.will be made by INS (or another^ know-^ 
iedgeabla entity, #uch, as an Imiigrant^serving 
organi^a^tion O * • * ^ ^ 



" \ ^(footnot# continued) or profess ions of IgnoranGe; only 

seven illegals' reacted in this way to the welfare question, ^ 

eight on the-un#m|ployment ins%irarice question^ and five on our 
query about food stumpa* , , 

*The Privacy Act presumably woWd not be^a barrier to ' 
such research, It does not covey either .nonimmigrants "or ^ 
illegal aliens^ , - ^ ' : " 
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GHAPTER VII ^ THE ROLE AND tmhCT Of ILLEGALS ON THE U,S, 
LABOR mRKETi PRELIMINARy CONCLUSIONS AND- 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF^ THE RESEARCHERS 



This cha^pter considers the question ttf the iaKor^-markst 
role and iinpact of illegal aliens and discusses thet^r impli- 
catiohs for U*S, m&npowax pQli%. ^In undertaking thla task, 
the resaarehers draw upon the survey reaulta ancS other avail-- 
able information r but it is important for the raadar to' note 
that the laGlc.of adequate data on illegila renders any^ such , 
dipcftssion speculative, in . particulatf^, as discassad in 
Chapter 11/ because the number t,^.d4atribution, and charaoter- 
istics of illegals are unknown," alkd beoause randDin sampling^ ^ % 
from^ that population Is not poseiblLe, a ^epreBentative sample; 
could not be drawn from it. EKtraftolatidn from the survey 
results to the population of il^^gals wprking in the nation 
tharefore requires'^^dgiaent ^ThuS^^ *?^iie the survay data are 
not sufficient to sqbstantitfte £ irm^ aandlusibnSf in consider-^ 
ing the role and impact of illegals upon, the labor itiarket^ 
the researchers have drawn upon thiir cbnslderable exparience in 
the s*udy of alien, workers, both Ifegal ansK^illegal/ to develop 
tentative conclusions that are oonsistent with, and sometimet 
strongly indicated by, the' survey data.^ 

The Characteristias and Role of Illegals in the a.S> Labor . . 
Ma^rket; Preliminary Con Glusions of the Ra sear chers 

l.\ Illegal aliens 'are ^probably disadvantaged persons, 
but theY do not appear to constit ute a horn group . Most 

respondents in our stMy group were' young disadvantaged 'adults ^ 
who came from underdeveloped nations to f ind ..employinent here , 
There wera^ however , significant differences betwean raspon- . 
dents from. I^exico,., those from other nations in the Western 
Hemisphere {m Illegals), .and those '^from the Eastern Hemisphere 
(EH illegals) I in their level of educationi ocaupational status 
in their native land, ability to speak EhgliBh, and once here, 
in the extent of their continuing ties ta ^their homeland and ^ 
their contact with U.S. governmental agenci^es, inaluding INS. 

Thougft Mexico is a more advanced nation than most natiojis 
sending illegals to the United States today, the' MeHican; re-- ' ^ ^ 
spondents were substantially more likely than non-Nexican; respon- 
dents to have come from rural areas, to have been fprmworkers in 
their country of origin, to have had less than a primary educa-^. 
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^tion,, and to speak no English,-, The non-MexicaB- respondents 
■ but in particular those f rom the ;Eastern Hemiraphere , were 
more likely to come from uj^ban areas^ to haVe ha4 at least 
some secondary education, to have been alloyed in white- 
collar' jobs' in their homeXand'» and to^peak English. in 
brief , the socioeconomic status at erftry of EH respondents 
' was close to the U.S. norm,^ WH te^andents. clustered^well 
below that norm; while the, M«xipan respondents fell below ' 
the norm of this nation's mo|,t^disadvaritaged peoples, its 
blackf and Chicanos. ■ 

% • The Mexican illega>€ were also considerably more likely. 
. 1 than respondents frgnr'dtheK regions to report that, they had . 
,/ come here eKplicitif in search ,of a job. Once iit the United 
- States, they remaned more closely tied to their country of 
- origin than did the. other respOTdentsi they were more like- 
ly to have a^pouse- and children in ■ their home, coyntry, to 
visit' theX/^homeland, and to mmnA faoney hdme to relatives. 
The hon^Kican respondents were,, on the other hand, more _ 
likely^ to have a spousi and children here, and to use^ public 
serjfces in th^ U.S.," such as schools and -hospitals. Jhmy 

also considerably less likely to, be apprehended by INS. 

It is reasonable to suppose that these differences be- 
tween Mek lean and hon-Mexican .respondents are principally . 
the result of the unique physical access3.bility of the U.S. 
to MeKico, which enables Mexicans of a lower socioeconomic 
class to become illegal aliens and enables Mexican aliens, 
legal or Illegal', to maintain ties to both nations. And, 
in iact, most Mexican respondents were EWIs who crossed tbe 
southwestern border surreptito-usly , on foot — an entry 
technique that requires more in the way of physical endur- 
ance, native intelligence, pewaonal ambition, apd social 
contacts with ah illegal netwotk than it raquires in. the 
way of either money or education. 5y, contrast, a large 
majoritv of the non-Mexican respondents were tourist visa 
abusersV which presupposes a socioeconomic status that will 
provide a prospective illegal nWith access to a U.S. consular 
office abroad, 'Convince a State Department official that the 
alien's application for a noniimmigrant visa is a bona fide 
request, and that thrf alien has the mearts to travel to his 
destination and to return to his native land. Further/ al- 
most half the EH illegals haa entered the U.S. with a 'stu- ^ 
dent visa, which in most caaes presupposes a secondary edu-.^ 
cation "and requires an alien to show that he or she, has the 
means to support himself whila a student in the U.S. 
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' _ More gene^sili:yyH^ 'idv^e'verf ifc seems^ rea'spnable. to auppose^" " 
^ ' tljat aliens^ be^OM^;^ \^orker s,^.in the ^Uni^ed States ofvly ^ 

if they have mo^a -tQ ^airf ,thaji to ibse fc^ erigmgLlpg .in tfil 
» illegal business If that: is ' Irideaa^ the^ case, goo do-- ^ 

ec^rtomic statias ^ most rtspOTdferti' in our study| gr Is 
" vH^iy ^tQ^^tl" ti^lcpL c£ mosl^-ia'tegali in the U,gb^\^rJc forcp* 
t In^ parti^lar/'^alifens who are skilled (and tJ^e^mfoitm, ' loy - - 
implicatioh, ^ocra aikil^ to be astabli^Ehad) workers in their - v, . 
country of origin are (unlilceLy feo beedine ^illegal worke:^^iii 
the U*S. The' ptesenc#jid^the U*S^ labor 'raarkat ff^-th^ ^ 
but Bubstanfeialiy .mote educatad jtudent visa abu|^ers^^^ siiti-* / 
^, ilar;ly; ek^toinedt theyp too; are uneBtabliahedUrm^^ft ,^© I; 
"^tively, little to lose .^"^-^iirther/. like studentB genamUyf - ^ 
they are likely to bs employed in Ipw- skilled jobaV as ware, 
most r^BpondentSi - ^ . . =■ ^ 

2. Illeqali pffQlataly.- cluster g e ographically . INS and^ 
\ V. ^o|her experts iri the fiild' agreed and. there are pome INS saciA 

ytfsa Office data to /siigport the claim, that, illegals a^e no ^ 
'^^dnger almost e)£Glusi^eLf *a pherioinenon of -southwest agri^ 
Culture, but? are . Incr'aaBijigLy :aa^^ 01 phenomenoh;,, both vritH^ 
in and without the So.uthvfist, We suggast that ' illegals are 
likely to, cluster .in tlie nation in the same manner as ^ legal inuni-^ 
grants. In particiilar^j EW'Is^ cross ing^ the^ southwest border :*(whb are 
predominantly biat not ejcclusli^ely Mexican illegals) ihcraa^ ^ ' 
singly appear to tnigrate\to nietiropolitan areas^ in tba-fe t^gloii ■ 
or to the industrial centers, of the Mid-Wfstr as legal^ Mexican 
j^^^^ hiatojically Hended to dp. In; additiqViy . aa < 
-immigrants have dorie slnc^ the^ turn of the cehtury and as 
immigrants do today, J,ncreasing nunibers of illegals ttom \ 
\^ other nations ift ^ the Western or the Eastern Henirsph^a (y^hc 

are^usually; ^risa abaa^rs) cluster in ma jor iTietr^polita>i'^"dtiraap 
— in "the nation^ especially in its principal ports of entry 
along both epasts , wh^re the supporti^ve ^ethnic .communities 
they need and the employnient opportunities for low-skilled 
^^workars they seek/ geaierally coincide* / 

-fe;^%lle g^Xi are pcohably clustered in the seconiSiayy 
labor m arket / Most o f ' the" re spondents in our study group 
^ere employed Ini the secoiidatry sector of the U.S* labor, 
;V.m|rk;<|t'; -^i *e*% mciat vra:re .employed in low^wage, low-akilJ„ _ 
-''''ib^^ status 'jobs^ JLbsj than a quarter were employed in white^' 

collar or skilled falu^-^collirr jobs"^ Ttnd most who were go. - . , , 
'"employed were qrafts ^bckerp (161)- Fyrther^ t'hough respo^n-^ . 

dents generally "VoK'lcEd signif ioan tly more hours per weejc _ < 
V than did U,S* production and iiohs\3perviBory workers, -tlieljF "^ ' 
wages were substajitially belo%^ the average weekly. wage of 
such workers in each ct the, seven major industrial divisioins 
for which there were cgmp at able data. In addition^ a 
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significant minority of respondents in the study group^ 
(more than 20%) were apparently paid less than the mini^ 
mum wage, particularly domestics, (MeKican) respondents 
working in Texasi New Mexico, Arizona, or Colorado, and 
especially those working in the 23 counties that border 
Mejcico. 

Respondents' concentration at the bottom of the tJ.S, 
labor market," with more than three-quarters employed in 
unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, cpntravened the hetero- 
geneity of the study group. Despite the fact that 
spondents from. Mexico, other nations in the West, and in 
the East, tended to have different characteristics as indi-^ 
viduals and workers in their country of origin, their roles 
in' the' U.S. labor market were markedly similar. Like re-- 
cent legal immigrants, the few respondents who had been 
white=collar workers in 'their homeland eKhibited a strong 
downward occupational movement upon entrV in the U*S. labor 
market* Respondents were, however^ significantly less 
likely to be employed in farmwork in the U,S, than in their 
country of origin. Hence the American lab&r market appar-- 
ently tends to homogenize at a low level a|i otherwise more 
heterogeneous but still predominantly low-skilled work force. 

> In general, it is reasonable to suppose that if most 
illegals working in the nation have little education , few 
skills, and speak little or no English, their employment ^ 
patterns are likely to resemble those of our survey respon- 
dents, i.e, , they are likely to be employed as laborers, 
service workers, or, to a lesser extent, as operatives. 

4 , Illegals appear to increase the supply of low-wa^g^ 
labor and compete with disadvantaged U,S, workers . If most 
iljegal workers in the U,S~ are disadvantaged , per sons 
employed in low-level jobs, illegals are of course incre^a-^ 
sing, to- an undetermined degree,* the supply of low^wage 



*INS has recently received an astimate of the nxmher of illegals in 
this country provided by Lesko Associates> Inc* It is a substantial ^ 
nimbar, 8; 227,800 illegals, of which 5,222,000 are caleulated to be 
Mexicans. This is, ^clearly, a Significantly better documented and a 
more useful number than the previous INS astimates of ^a range between 
2,000,000 and 12^000,000. On the other hand, when viewed in the con^ 
text of other available information, we believe that the' estimate is 
on the generous side — by millions. The data (footnote continued on 

next page) 
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workers in the nation. It follows, then, that the subgroups 
of .the U.S. labor force with which illegals are most likely 
to be competing are disad^rantaged U*S, workers i _ the young, 
^ the old, members of minority groups , women, iranigrantSi and 
the handicapped, who, in some instances, tend to be clustered 
in the same parts of the nation, e;g», the Spanish-speaking 
in the Southwest, and minority groups generally and immi^^ 
grants in major urban centers. / 

Further, illegals are likely to compete" ^ite success- 
fully in the secondary labor market. On the one hand, cur- 
rent immigration legislation , which makes it illegal for - 
most nonimmigrant aliens to work in the^U.S, but , specif ically 
exempts employers from any violation of those laws, makes 
illegals attractive to employers of cheap labor. On the 
other hand, apart from any consideration of their illegal 

0 status, illegaP workers appear to be like immigrant workers i 
highly motivated and hard-working employees / whom U.S. em- 
ployers generally regard as. exceptionaliy productive work- 

' ers, despite the fact that few speak English. 



(fcjohnote continued) 
we have in mind include the 1970 MeKican census, which racarded 23,229,320 
men and women between the ages of 15 and 59 (the a^a group from which 
thi. most of the 5,222,000 Mexican illegals would be drawn) ,v the impli- 
cation that between one-fifth and one-quarter of all Mefxican Residents 
in that age group are illegally in th# U.S. appears to us most improb- 
able. Then there is the Current Population Survey estimate that there 
are 10,795,000 Americans of Spanish origin in 1974 (both native- and 
foreign born), and the January, 1974 filings of alien registration 
cards by 4,100,300 permanent resident aliens. Both the CPS figure.^ 
and the INS data on legal aliens can be regarded as rough, but useful 
benchmarks* Although we believe there are siibstantial — troublfesomely 
substantial — numbers of illegals in the. nation, it strikes us" as 
unlikely , that there are twice as many illegals in the nation as legal 
immigrants who register. We also find it hard to believe th^t the 
illegal population, which is likely to be largely Spanish in origin, 
could be calculated at a level as high as 80% of the (presumably 
largely le^al) Spanish-'origin population estimated by CPS. There may 
be some overlap between the two populations, but BLS .and Census staff 
members suggest that this is minimal p ; 

On the other hand, the proportion of Mexican- torn to non-Mexican 
illegals estimated ay Lesko, 63/4%, strikes us as approximately correct, 
Coincidentally, our target sample in the survey was 62%^ Mexican, and 
our actual sample was 60/7% Mexican* ^ - 
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5* The major" ImTnediate impact of illegal s in the U,S, 
toda y is probably" on the labor market , Most respondents 
came to the TJni tea^ States explicitly to find employment. We 
suspect that most illegals who establish a residence in the 
U.s/ similarly came to find jobs, and that those who did not 
are unlikely to remain in the nation without. entering the 
labor force* Further/ if the survey respondents are typical 
of illegals working in the nation, illegals in the U.S. labor 
force are substantially more likely to pay taKes than to use 
tax-- supported systems and to support 'relatives in their coun- 
try of origin than to have a spouse or children here.' Appar- 
ently, then, illegals are also likely to have a significant 
impact on the balance of payments. Almost 80% of all survey 
respondents sent an average of $151 a month to relatives in 
their homeland* The MeKican respondents were less likely 
than the non-^Mexican respondents to have a spouse or children 
in thte^ U.S. or to use public services, but they were more 
■likely to send money home, and to report higher remittances. 
(We estimate a balance of payments loss of $1.5 billion a 
year from that source alone, if we assume that there are 
1 million Mexicans illegally working in tlie U,S* and that ,^ 
the Mexican respondents in our study group are ^epresentatiye 
of that population.) . i 

It is important to note^ however; that if illegals set-- 
tie pertnanently in the nation — a question which this study 
does not address their impacts, both direct and indirect/ 
'^will of course be both more far^ranging and profound* In 
particular, if illegals working in the "U,S. tend to become, 
permanent residents, they can be expected to acquire a U*S," 
based spouse and children, to have, an impact on population, 
and to make more use of public services as they become more 
integrated into the society. , 

The Impact of Illegals on the U.S. Labor Market 

A He uristic Model . Depending upon the degree to which 
illegals cluster in specific labor markets, their numbers, 
arid the pre^illegal entry conditions of thpse markets (e.g./ 
the presence of unions)/ an increasing supply of highly pro- 
ductiveV experienced/ but generally low^skilled illegals / who 
are willing to work in low=level job§. at'"' low. wages for long 
hours," is likely to prpduce some par ticular combination of 
the following five kinds of interdependent impacts upon th.e 
markets they enter'. \ 

m illegars wili"maintain or increase productivity; 

m they will maintain or increase profits; 
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m they will maintain or increase the use of labor- 
intensive work structures; # 

m the/ will maintain or depress labor standards in 
the secondary sector; and' 

m they will compete successfully with low-skilled 
legal workers* 

To the extent that there are enough illegals to make any 
impact at all, they will be causing, simultaneously , all five 
of the impacts noted above. On the assumption that there is 
a domestic supply of low-level job seekers, the illegals hired 
by an Mierican employer have already successfully competed 
with resident workers, whethir by virtue of their initiative. 
(4 4% of our respondents asked their U.S. employer for a jobr 
45% found it through friends); their., reputation, as hard 
workers (as aliens, legal or illegal); or because the low 
wages and long hours attached to those jobs cause legal work- 
ers to reject" them — or some combination of alL three factors 
Further, since it is likely that illegals are generally low- ' 
skilled workers, they presumably cluster .in labor-^intensive 
work establishments where, once they have been hired ^ they 
will keep their job only to the extent that they support or 
enhanceV employers' efforts to secure a profit. 

1 Given those circumstances of mutual need, and assuming 
the laws of supply and demand are relatively uninhibited by 
External factors, illegals and employers find one another, 
•ihe \extent of the impact ofvthis joining of forces upon a 
Specific labor-^market depends primarily 6n tlie proportion of^ 
Illegals to legal resident workers in that market. In this 
setting, then, of at least some available legal job Beekers^ ^ 
employers with low-skill jobs, and a minimum of nonmarket 
forces, we propose a four-stage model of the flow of illegals 
ihto a market, showing both differential degrees of impact^ 
a^^d four points in an historical development , where the prin- 
cipal ^variable is the number of productive and wil'ling = ille- 
gkl workers available in that labor marketi 



Phase It No Labor Standards Effect . The 
^irst illegal "arrives, an active 3oh "seeker. He 
takes a job iA^hlch' would otherwise go to a legal 
resident, at thtf^prisvailing wage rate, in that 
specific labor market, which employs or is begin- 
ning to employ low- level workers of the same 
etl^nic backgrourtd or national . origin. While there 
is U (one-worker) displacemeht effect, there is no 
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impact on labor staridards for that labor inarket; 
the illagal was not/ hired because of his illegal 
status^ nor does his lone presence affect the 

labor supply^job demand balance, 

^ • ■ 

• P hase 2^ Stabilization Ef fectr A chain 

migration of illegals into this labor market 
begins; increasing numbers of legal residents 
do not secure the jobs filled by the newly ar^ 
riving illegals. The illegals may or may not 
be known as such, their illegal status is, 'how-- 
ever, of secondary significance; their impact 
is primarily a function of their dncreaslng 
numbers, , - ■. , 

At this stage, illegals play a conservative 
role v^is-a^yis, the labor market: like any other 
increasing pool of available workers, thay in- 
hibit any upward movement in wages of improvement 
in working conditions which might otherwise occur 
and,: as in Phases 3 and 4, they help forestall 
the likelihood that employees will unionize, or ' 
that employers will meuhanize labor-intensive ac- 
tivities or relocate in search of lower wage 
workers. 

Phase 3 1 Depressant Effect . Illegals con^ 
tinue to "arrive; presumably mors resident workers 
are displaaed (^^hough some of these jobs mig>^t 
have disappearedx through relocation or restruc- 
turing of the market if illegals had not been 
available). In this phase, illegals are known 
as such; they constitute an identifiable subgrpup 
of low-^ level worker.s in the market, and they are 
now hired because t^iey will accept substandard 
wages , ' \ ^ ' - 

At this stage, illegals are exploited, \^.orkers , 
as we define it: the prevailing wages have not 
kept pace with other non-illegal-impacted markets. 
In a self-fulfilling prophecy, the labor standards 
in this market are responding to^the presence of 
illegals by creating "joBs no American will accept." 

Phase 4: Underground ■ Labor Market j Illegals, 
continuously en"ter the labor market; there are 
virtually no legal residents\ working in the s^tor 
of the market in which they ^^e employed. Illegals 
are hired specifically because, they are illegals. 

\ 
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r Employers pay illegal wages (below ininiinmn 

wage), often in the form of cash; they avoid 
inconiG and gocial security tax deductions i and 
their employees work long houLS without statu- 
tory compensation. 

The previously described Impacts on profit, productivity 
and preservation of labor-lntenBive structures ^ are present 
in^ Phase 2, are strongly felt in Phase 3r and are most ob- 
vious in Phase 4, One can argue further^* particularly in 
Phases 3 and 4> that to the extent that wages are generally 
lowered (or an increase in wages is inhibited) , the Treasury 
loses revenue from income taKes that it would otherwise be ^ 
raoeiving* ; This . effect is aggravated to the extent that in 
some of the more extrenie situations, neither Illegals nor 
their employers are paying the ^taxes that are due. 

This clearly is a model of the illegal penetration of 
a labor market, not a precise and certainly not a documented 
portrait of a chain of events ^ but rather a framework for 
discussing this phenomenon. • Not every labor market moves 
i;i stately sequence through each of these four phases, in 
the El Paso market for domestics, for instance, the presence 
of large numbers of unskilled, willing Mexican workers has 
been a reality since the establishment of the city; only in 
the^ 1920s did they become (nominally) defined as illegal 
workers; and this definition has rarely been enforced with 
vigor. Thus, the domestic servant market in El Paso began 
at Phase 3/ and has been at the Phase 4 level for a long j 
time. We suspect that a number of,othey secondary labor 
markets, located in urban areas in and >way f^^om the border, 
e.g,, markets , for service workers, machine operators, and 
unskilled laborers, are moving from Phase 2 to Phase 3," To 
the extent that .these- markets are attached to establishments' 
that operate within the mainstream p_f the American economy, 
it is improbable, however / that th^y (unlike the less visible 
and' hence less vulnerable markets for domestics and farm- 
worker^) will go underground; the end state off such markets 
would, then, be Phase 3. 

There are other limitations to this model; some labor 
markets, including some near the hoxdmr , are unlikely to - 
be affected by the presence of Illegals. In the case of 
public-sector jobs, th^. screening is such that few illegale 
will venture' to apply for these jobs, much less secure them. 
In other cases, the formal screening may be "missing, but 
the basic vocational requirements are such (a law degree, 
to take ,an extreme example) that an illegal would be unlikely 

to seek the position. ■ ^' 

' ■■ " ' fi ■ ■ • ^ ■ 
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A third iimitation of this model is that it negleats 
the indirect labor-market impacts of illegals i their prs-^ 
sence in a labor market may ha{rm an adverse effect, even 
though no illegal is employed in a given 'work place, or even 
in a given industry. Returning to the El Paso wetffiaids, for 
the moment, it is clear that the availability of full'-time 
maids at, say, $2^0 to $25 a week, means that it is possible 
for a married woman with small children to hire a maid and 
work in a pants factory, say, for $120 a week. If maids 
were only available at the minimum wage, presumably that 
housewife would not work in the pants factory at S120 a week, 
and just possibly the factory would have to increase its 
wag^s in order to attract the needed workers (or make Other 
^.adjustments) / \ ^ 

These caveats to one side, we suggest that the most sig-- 
nificant impact of the illegals is on^ the local labor stan=^ 
dards in the areas where they congregate* Further, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the generally depressed economy 
of the southwest border is a taste of the future of secondary 
labor markets in the nation at large, should the flow of 
illegal immigration into those markets continue unabated and 
undeterred by the enforcement of the federal laws it contra^ 
Venes. ; ■ 

; y/^f Congruence With Manpower PoliOy . The nation has been 
makingvma^ipower- policy decisions for years, but only recent" 
ly has it regarded them ap such. As it evolved, U.S. man- 
power policy can be viewed as having four principal objec-^ 
tives, with a fifth appearing on the horizon more recentlyi 

e ±o upgrade the skills of the work force; ^^ v, . .. 

e to protect the welfare and rights of the work 
fop^e; 

m to provide employment opportunities for all 

• members of the work force; ^ .. .. . 

m to provide equal employment opportunities for . 
all members of "the labor force, regardless of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or sex; and 

'i to increase the level of job satisfaction. 

These five, relatively specif ic^abjectives flow from, 
interact,. and sometimes conflict with, the general norms of 
a society which simultaneously stresses both the value of 
the individual and. the virtue of productivity.* We have been 



pursuing the oldest of these objectives for a long time, 
since the creation of puiiic' education r Although the word 
"manpower" was not used at the time, it; is clear that one 
of the underlying reasons for ^the introduotion of free 
schools was to ensure tho ravailability of a productive labor 
force as well as an educated citizenry * And^ as that work 
became progressively more complicated, ovmr time, the exterit 
and sophistication of public education increased as wellp In 
more tecent times, the use of public funds to train workers 
has moved away from its historic focus on schools and ptiople 
of "school age.'! Many of these programs have been aimed at , 
special grdups of people, such as veterans, migrant and 
s&asonaj. f armwoL^kers , welfare recipients, and the like; all^ 
were designed to give workers the skills (technical ^nd , social ) 
that enable them to participate more fully in the market place* 

Another strand of manpower policy undertakes the regula-- 
tion of the labor market, to protect the welfare of its work- 
ers and to foster, as it were, industrial .paace * The passage 
of child'-labor legislation was an early example of these reg- 
ulatory efforts^ as were industrial safety measures ^ and later, 
minimum wage and hour laws. All of these jneasures sought to 
balance the competing demands of . employers and workers. The 
ponflict between the employer^related values of high-level 
profit and production and. the employee-related values of high^ 
level wages and other benefits, which we have described in 
connection with the illegals* impact on the labor market, is 
by no means,. of course, a new brittle: it is an inherent con- 
flict, . " , ^ " 

The third strand of' manpower policy came to the fore 
during the Great Depression, wfien, through the Works Progress 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and similar 
agenqies/ the government created substantial eniploynient oppor-, 
tunities for workers who could not find emplo^ent_in--^.the-- --^^^^ 
private sector. The alphabet agencies of the New Deal dis- 
appeared during the full employment of World War II, only to 
appear later, in smaller and more specialised editions, 
which often combined some elements of training-^ with subsi- 
dized employment, e.g., the Neighbdrhood Youth Corps, 

The fourth and more recent dimension of manpower policy 
was, generated by the same social forces that lid to the pas-^ 
sage of the 1965 Amendments to the Iitmriigration and Nation-^ 
ality Act: the civil rights legislation, which sought to 
provide equal opportunities and to ensure equal rights for 
all legal residents and citizens, within the labor market > 
as well as without it. . 
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A new aspect of mfiripower policy, more apparent in 
Sweden and Japan thaa in Ajnerica^ and one of the byproducts 
of an economy of abandance, involves the quality of life on 
the job. While the subject of some studies and demonstra- 
tions (in particular, tne recent HEW report on work in 
America), and (in good times) of labor-manaqfement bargaining, 
further development of the emerging dssue of job satisfaction 
has been inhibited by the recent decline in the economy, 
though :it is likely to become a major manpower policy issue 
in the years to come. 

If one accepts .this broadbrush description of the nation's 
manpov/er policy, a continuing influx of illegal aliens into 
the'u.S'. labor market will have the following ady*^rse' effects : 

m it will depress the educational and skill level 
of the labor forcei / ^ . 

® it will depress labor stanQards in the secondary 
.sector, which in some cases will create an under- 
ground market of illegal wages, hours, and workers; 

' m it will cause a displacement of low=skill legal 
resident workers; 

m it will create a new class of disadvantaged workers, 
one which inextricably, conjoins national origin and 
illegal status in the U.S.; and 

t 

m it will inhibit efforts to improve job satisfaction 
in the secondary sector. 

Given the inherent conflict between what the nation has 
been, for generations, trying to do in the work place, and 
the apparent direction of the impact of illegal aliens, we 
believe that it is important to preserve both the direction 
and the momentum of the nation's manpower policy, by decrea- 
sing the flow of illegal immigration into its labor market* 

In order to accomplish this, the nation will have to 
'go into the labor, market,, as it has done many .times in the 
past, and start to regulate effectively on another subject. 
If techniques can be found to enforce the payment of minimum 
wages, despite the objections of those regulated, then tech- 
niqiies can be found to minimize the employment of illegal 
aliSs. We see this as neither an agreeable ^ nor an easy 
task; but there is no reason to believe that is an impossible 
one. " ^ ^ ^ 
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Th^Ouestian of the A ri^fjnar.Y nurrent Immigration Pollcyt 
Ille gal ftliens ' as^ Needed^o rkers 

Few would argue that the presence of illegal aliens in the' 
U S„ labor market serves the public interest, and few would 
argus against the general thesis that the flov/ of illegal immi- 
gration into that marKet should be checked. However, as noted 
in Chapter I, the escalating apprehension rates of illegals 
have evoked questions about the adequaay of the immigration ^ 
policy that defines those aliens as Illegal, as well as ques- 
tions ahoub the adequacy □£ its modes of implementing- or 
methods of enforcing that policy. If the principal impact 
of illegals today is' ui^on the- labor market, then the most sig- 
nificant policy issue is the question whether illegal aliens 
are, as'some have claimed, "needed workers." .Should the pre- 
sence of increasing numbers of illegals in the nation be 
regarded as a sign that current immigration policy should be 
changed to Tit current labor-market facts? Or , should it be 
viewed as a sign that the nation needs to ensure that those 
markets cdnform to aurreht law? Can the adverse manpower, - 
effects we have attributed to illegal^ impacted markets be 
considered a function of the illegal status of those alien 
workers, so that their ill effects would be dissipated if 
their- presence in the U.S. labor market were legitimated? 
Or would their adverse impact not be appreciably diminished 
by a change ,in their legal status? 

Those who consider illegals to be needed workers identify 
their role in thfe U.S. labor market as one of providing it 
with an otherwise unavailable (as opposed to a simply pre- 
ferred) supply of low-level libor. Thus, employers of low- 
level workers, immigrant-serving agencies, some labor econo- 
mists — and sometimes our respondents — have claimed that 
illegals are "taking jobs that no American wants." A number 
of adherents to this view of the role of illegals in the 
current labor mVket conclude that illegals are therefore 
"needed workers"^whose presence in the work force should 
be "legitimated; by\either loosening the restrictions placed 
upon immigration byxthe 1965 Amendments or by relaxing our 
tradttional ban oh ttie use of nonimmigrant workers. 

Certainly, the findings of our survey are consistent 
with the claim that illegals are "taking jobs that no American 
" wants . " Most respondents ^ere working ■ at or near the bottom 
of the labor market, in terms of their occupation, their 
wages, and their hours. Clearly/ the majority of our respon- 
dents had found employment ^in ipbs that, for the most part, 
offer the least in economic" rewards , social status, job 
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security an4 upward mobility. Pew were earning incomes • 
that would provide a family with more than a subsistenue' 
level of life, by American standards. TherQ are few data 
that contraindicate the notion that, like the immigrants 
of the turn of the century, the Mexican wetback and the 
bracero of old, and the green-card comjnuter of today, the pri- 
mary role of illegala, in the nation is- to provide its labor 
markets with low-wage workers who are willing to „do its 
dirty work. . , ■ , 

"' But does their presence at the bottom of the labor 
market ihevitabl'y imply that they are 'uniquely available 
Ibvfe.level workers? And, if the evidence does lead us to 
that conclusion, is it either an inevitable or adesirahle 
, direction? - 

* , 

Note, first, that illegals are considered "needed 
Workers," because they are believed to be employed in 
signif icant numbers in '^^ertain labor . markets. But to the 
degree that they constitute a sighif icant portion of a 
labor market, they are likely to be recognized as illegals, 
by both their employers- and their coworkers, as' we noted 
in our model of their penetration of a labor market. Thus, 

= the argument that illegals are found in sufficient numbers 
to warrant the inference they are uniquely available worK- 
ers, employed in '^jobs that no American wants," carries 
with _it the implication that their Illegal participation 
in the labor force is a de facto sanctioned one. Only 
American •employers can, admit illegals into the American 
labor force. When that influx becomes substantial, it is 
•Unlikely .to remain unnoticed. It is therefore not unwitting. 
Significant numbers of illegals in a labor market suggest' 
the existence of the, dual immigration policy we noted in 
the Soii'thwest, where illegals find urilawful employment , _ 
in the U.S. only through the collusion of/their American, 
employers,- whose actions contravene and thereby undermine 
immigration law, though those actions are not themselves ' 
illegal, owing to the Texas Proviso in that legislation. 
In sum, the fact that substantial 'numbers, of illegals wosk 
in certain sectors of the U.S. "labor market does not so 
much suggest (much less prove) that they are uniquely avail- 
able "low-level workers, as it implies that they are uniquely 
low-wage workers. In a word,, to argue from the fact they 
are employed in large numbers in low-level jobs to the 
conclusion , they are needed workers is to beg the ^questiah 

. at hand . , • , - 
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' Further, although the dy-namics of any specif.ic labor 
market are always coroplicated, becausi it does not exist 
and they do not occur in a vacuum, and although they are 
rendered even more complex (and less known) when illegals 
enter that market, it is reasonable to suppose that, if 
low-skilled legal workers are available in any nuniber at 
all, they will tend not to be significantly edged out of 
that market by illegals, unless' employers -of fer and ille- 
gals accept less .than adequate* wages and working condi- 
tions. Conversely, illegals will tend to displace and 
adversely affect legal workers only insofar as they are _ 
offered and accept "inadequate" wages and working conditions. 

Given the low skills and low eKpectations of illegals 
and their lack of income alternatives, if we assume the 
presence of both legal and illegal low-skilled workers, ■ 
there is every reason to believe that illegals will dis- 
place legals if %he market they enter operates according 
to its own lawsr/i.e. , if the laws of supply and demand 
rule relatively independently of non-market factors 
(unionization, immigration or minimum wage laws), which • 
might otherwise inhibit the entry of illegals into, or 
substandard or illegal employinent practices ■ tn , .that Mr 
ket. Thus, the claim that illegals are currently employed 
in "jobs that no American wants" by no means entails the 
notion that they are needed workers, though it does strong- 
ly suggest their employers are successful in regulating 
that market, i.e'., in keeping labor costs down, 4n this 
case, by opening the gates to illegal' immigration. 



It is not difficult, therefore, (for us to believe 
that in so'me markets in the nation iilegals are taking 
jobs that no American wants, but we suspect that the de- 
gree to which .this is the case is also the degree to which 
illegals have come to dominate that market, as we described 
in Phases 3 and 4 of our model, or the degree to which the 
wages and working conditions of that market lag behind 
that of other ibw-level markets, for .other reasons. 



♦Where "adequate" is defined as "minimally acceptable 
to those legal low- ski lied workers" — we use^a relative 
definition here, for cjvious reasona; e.g,, prevailing 
wage's in a given market may not remain acceptable, and 
illegal wages' may not be invariably regarded as unaccep^ 
table. , . ■ 
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It is, however, difficult for us to belieVe — given 
the high unemployment rates of low-skilled U.S. workers in 
areas where illegals are believed to cluster, e,g;r the South' 
west, Californiai and major metropolitan areas in the nation 

that illegals are needed workers in the sense that the 
nation*! pool of low-skilled manpower in those areas has been 
exhausted. Under circumstances of. full employment of disad-- 
vantaged workers the young, members of minority groups, 
legal aliens^ the old, the handicapped — the inference that 
illegals' participation in^the secondary sector is a sign 
that the demand fo^ low--level labor . exceeds the supply is a 
reasonable one- In circumstances of hig^ unemployment and 
- low productivity, when illegalrf' wages appear to be well be-^ 
low the norm oT comparably employed U,S. workers, the claim 
that their presence in the U.S , labor 'market is symptomatic 
of a shortfall of low=level workers appears to us a dubious 
onm . ^ - , 

Nevertheless, labor economists are 'beginning to discern 
T othe- , more reliable, indicators that the traditional sources 
} of low-level workers ar6 beginning to dry up. In particular, 
Harold Wool,* in a closely reasoned study based largely qn 
census data, has recently eKplored the supply of and demand 
for lower=level occupations; the National Planning Aasocia- 
tidn** (with which Wool Is associated) has taken a strong^, 
policy stand on the issue, and Michael PiorQ*** has written 
a provocative paper ,^ which argues that illegal immigration in 
the secondary labor, market is irreversible. 

Wool's approach is the most compreherisive in scope, 
and his focus is on documenting demographic. trends, e,g,, - 
the end of unlimited legal immigration, the dwindling supply 
of rural blacks, whose migration into urban areas provided 



% ■ 

*Harold Wool and Bruce D. Phillips, "The Labor Supply for Lower 
Level ^Occupations, '* (ta^.^ the National Planning Association, under D/L ^ 
R&D Grant No, 21-11-^73-02, June, 1975). ^ - 

**Nationalj Planning AssociatiQn, upgrad_ing l^Qw-Lavel Employment i 
A Major National'^bhallenge ^ {Washington/ l¥75) * ■ 

***Piore* *'The *New Immigration* and -the Presumptions of Social 
Policy." ^ For a commentary on PioreVs thesis that illegals are an 
inevitable result of a domestic dmbalance in the secondary sector, see 
our uripublishad paper, ''The /New Tmmigration * and the Presumptions of 
Social Policy t A" Commentary . *' 
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them with a new supply of low-level workers/ and the matui-ing 
of the post-war baby boom, which together indicate the dep^e-* 
tion of traditional sources of low-level workers. Although 
Wool finds that the demand for low-level workers is falling,\ 
he argues that the supply is falling even more rapidly- In 
addition, like Piore , Wool suggests ^hat this growing imbal- 
ance in the supply of and the demand for labor i.n the secon- 
dary sector is heightened by changes in the characteristics 
of the American labor force, which has progressiv^ become 
more edijcated, eKhibits greater job eKpactations, ^d has 
more adequate income support systems than have previous gerl- 
erations of American workers. 

^ Thus, althougli the evidence at hand suggests that ille-^ 

gals today are preferred, not uniquely available^ low-level 
workers, a unique manpower problem .is. now appearing on the 
horizon. This nation's formerly abundant supply of workers 
with minimal education, xminimal sltill^, minimal job eKpecta- 
tions, and minimaLl income alternatives is beginning to be 
threatened by the restrictions it has^^placed upon im^ 
and the gradual disappearance of maMmal^jf disadvantaged Amer* 
icans. Clearly, -then, jobs that make, miniiml demands in the ^ 
way of education or skills, that offei at bes^U ..subBistance ^ 
wage, and are not structurally relate^ to more ^^satisf ying 
and better paying^ work will be increasingly dis£avor:ed. 
(Further, we are simultaneously learning, tihat it is not at 
all certain that high wages and short ^ hours, even if economi-^ 
cally feasible, will themselves prove : sufficiently attrac^-^,.^^ 
tiVe inducements to employment in -low^^le^^ jobs, pr at least 
to Continued or productive employment.) \ To the extent ' 
then, that'^the nation closes its borders lahd succeeds in 
upgrading the skills of its citizens and \ih^ providing them with 
equal opportunities ,. it becomes the victim of its own success, 
for 'it confronts a new, self-induced (but.surely a more 
cheerful, if more subtle and compleK) protilam^ that .of 
upgrading and openending' its low-level job^, 
\ ^ i ,^ - \ 

\ One way of conserving the current stt;ucture of low-- 
levelWork the rda^©; selea'ted by the employers of ille- 
als: \ replacing maximally disadvantaged workers with their 
vailable alien analogues, who are, in this Wse, even mora 
sadvantaged, since they are both disenSranohired and illegal.* 




\ *Here, too, the nation is, we suspect, mora (though by no means ' ' ' 

entiraly) the victim of its own success. U.S. employers are underitably — 
\ the gatekeepers of. illegal entry into the labor market,^ but they inf re-- 
quently, we believe, produae or soUcit/it.. Most illegals are probably ■ 
^.pulled iby news of its exceptionalrfhigh material standard of 4iving 
Wnd by the hopes expressed in the Anerican Dreamj U.Sf amployers need 
\oftly lend them a hand. " ; ' 
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We have argued that this de facto policy'^of replacing 
once cheap American low-level labor with still-cheap illegal 
alien labor adversely affects Mierican workers/ particularly 
Its disadvantaged, priinarily because that supply of labor cur- 
rently outstrips the: defhand for it* Further, the introduction 
of more disadvantaged and illegal workers into the labor mar- 
kit inhibits the adjustmants of that sector, which would nor- 
mally occur > given the otherwise unimpeded working of the laws 
of supply and demand, when jobs remain unfilled* In addition, 
the admission of illegals in low-level jobs ensures that the 
work struetiire continues to depend upon the low-cost _labor of 
maximally disadvantaged persons, while their status as illegal 
further depresses the la^or standards of -and tends to confe 
their own maximally low socio-economic status uppn - — those 
jobs. In short, .when we seek to assure the survival 
of tfhe^ current work structure toy acquiring this new source 
of cheap labor, we create -- in at le^ast an ideologically 
. clasgless society — a lumpenproletariat of a most socially 
indefensible r and in the long run socially divisive, sorti . , 
one that is granted a de jure denial of its social, political, 
and legal right to reside in the nation, but a de facto sanc- 
tion to work in the most economically unrewarding sector of 
its market* . ^ - 1 

ThusV even if we should suppose that the/ employment 
of illegals in the bottom of the American labor market is 
without adverse economic consequences to Amerifcan workers, 
the social and political consequences of . thi^A method .of 
avoiding changes in the structure of low- level work' violate .f/ 
the nation's commitment to egalitarian values , an open 
soe-iety, and a minimal material standard of living, which are 
embodied in the manpower policy objectives/enumerated above* 

In addition, most illegals share a/common ethnic 
origin and cultural heritage with one of /the mo&t deprived 
of all America's minority groups: the S^^^anish speaking. 
That group *s recent efforts at shedding/the stereotypical 
identification of the Spanish-speaking f^ith the unedticated 
and amenable wetback. and ensuring its political, economic, 
and social rights are hardly enhanced /by the continued entry 
of minimally eduqated* minimally skildid, and minimally 
eKpectant illegal Spanish-speaking w0^kers into the bottom 
of the American labor- market* Given'' a pliaralistic spciety, 
where ethnic identity is an' emerging but still murky issue, 
the covert presence of substantial /numbers of ethnically 
related illegals at once threatens ■ the status of this Amer- 
ican minority and rais^es serious questions about, its precise 
reference group* ^ Like unions , Chicanos must decide whether 
U*S- citizenship (or permanent resident alien status) is one 
of their criteria of membership, * 



Not only does this attempt to^ provide the economy with 
a supply of cheap, illegal, and therefore eKEendable, .labor 
contravene fundamental American social policies and impede 
tha advancement of the interest groups to which their national 
origin and their status ai, workers relate them, its implicit 
policy of contaihment is foredoomed to failure, so long as an- . 
open society obtains* 

l€ is foredoomed in two sensesi (1) once' the gates to 
illegal immigration are covertly opened; they are virtually 
impossible to shuti ^ illegal immigration tends to imt off' a " 
chain migrati9ni which can^ be checked only by comprehensive / 
measures, which "require, overt federal action. But this means / 
that the right hand must, most inconveniently, Jcnow what the / 
left hand is doing* Though that dual policy worked in the . , 
Southwest " where illegals have been an established if covert 
fact of life and the effectiveness of INS has ebbed and fLowed 
according to the economid 'needs of the region — it is unlike- 
ly to prove so ^readily accieptable to the nation at large,, given 
its multiple interests., and the fact that illegars have not 
been an unquestioned part of its folkways* Similarly, just 
as some successful illegal immigration -serves as a catalyst 
to more immigration, so (2) it sets off a socio-economic mi- 
grationi as illegfals acquire a taste for American siiccess 
and a knowledge of its workings, they find ways of changing 
their legal and their economic status — and thfair Americana- 
born children join the upwardly mobile immigrant stream. In 
short, though illegals may provide a new and cheap supply of 
low-^skill labor, their underground status in a large and 
ethnically heterogeneous nation that exerts few controls 
over the movements of its residents, does not, in the long 
run, preclude their upward mobility. Hence ^ over time, 
illegals will reintroduce the very labor-market factor whose 
consequences their admission was to forestall, unless the - 
entry of new illegals outstrips the assimilation of those ^ 
who become established. '* . 

An alternative method of avoiding changing the ^struc- 
ture of work in America to keep pace with the upwardly chari-*. 
ging educational level,: skills, and aspirations of its .labor ^ • 
force is that selected by Europei the admission ot^ alien : ^ 
workers on a temporary basis, in. a limited number and kind 
of low-level occupations that are being abandpned by resi-^ 
dent workers. The American precedent for such an option 
was, as noted in Chapter I, the bracero program* The dif- 
ficulties that this relatively agnail program (which was 
confined to the agricultural sector of the economy and 
covered primarily only the Southwest) eKperienced in pro- 
tecting the hj.ghl^.^ circumscribed rights' of alien workers 
and simultaneously protecting the market from an accompany^- 
ing (often employer-induced) flow of illegals do not, however, 
encpurage one to initiate a, similar program on a nationwide 
and industry-wide scale • 



Further,, thm adverse socio--economlc effects we have ^ 
attributed to illegals in the labor market do. not substantially 
change when their legal status is changed to that of nonimmi'- 
grant. Though the matket and its alien workers would each > 
thereby receive more protection (presuinably the federal gov-^'^ 
ernment would take on the indi^vidual employer ' s former role 
as gatekeeperi noninmigrants would be granted certain rights 
and guaranteed minimal aabor standards/ whitfh explicitly pro-- 
scribes the generation of an underground market); still/ a 
rioninunigrant program, would provide the United States with an 
abundant supply of cheap, willing^ and productive labor at 
the profoundly disturbing social abpt of creating a class of 
radically disadvantaged legal workers in the nation* For 
nonimmi grants are not only at the very bottom of ^^the socio- 
economic scale, ttfe ya ry L r y-^&f-ini±lanjnd,>y law eKCluded ^ . 
from full participation in the labor market and from perman- 
ent residence in the nation. ^In essence ^ then, the nation 
admits nonimmigrants in order to maintain or. enhance its 
citizens' increasingly higher standard o£ living, but expli- 
citly denies .them legal access 'to that standard of living 
or the opportunities and rights it grants . to all its citizens, 
in order' to--restrict their role to that of low- level worker 
and avoid the social costs of acguiring a. new crop of dis- 
advantaged prospective citizens / 

'.c ^ ^ \ ^ . _ ■ 

Though hot obvious to the. casual eye, our transitional 
proscription against the use of alien contract labor S^lows 
*from the nation ' s fundamental commitment to an open society 
and the principle of equality under law. The adoption of a 
nonimmigrant-worker program substantial enough to make any 
meaningful .contribution to the economy institutes an eco- 
nomically ihterdependent but socially and politically^ dis- 
parate two-'class society of citizens and non-^citizen workers. 
Thus, like the de facto admission of illegals, not only" would 
the de jure admission of significant numbers of nonimmigrants 
provide cheap labor at the cost of depressing the Ipbor stan- 
dards in the secondary market and displacing the nation.' s most 
disadvantaged workers, their role in the nation would simi- 
larly contravene its democratic values , despite the fact 
that in this instance it represented a /policy enacted by^ law, 

ht bottom, a decision to use aliens nonimmigrants 
or illegals — as a supply of cheap, low- skill labor is an 
attempt to acquire that' labor and to adjure its eqonomic and 
its social costs. That is, of course, a form^ of exploitation, 
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the de jure or de facto institutionalization of inequities. 
We have argued at some length that this method of solving 
our. manpower needs is in rat3ical confliot with' the social 
goals of the nation, and it should be readily apparent that 
the restrictions placed on the movements of large numbers 
of nonimmigrant workers in the U.S. are, over time, also 
certain to be highly ineffective* As Ray Marshall has dis- 
cussed in a rer,TOt paper, though temporary workers generally 
set out as such, subsequent migrations begin to Acquire the ^ 
aspirations and interests of their host country, settle in ■ 
that nation with their families, become more widely distri- 
buted in.^the labor market, and eventually are followed by 
a supporting population from their homeland- * ' 

In addition, as. INS apprehension statistics during 
the bracero 'program and other data suggest, the creation 
of a nonimmigrant program is equally ineffective as a 
method of solving the problem of illegal immigration as^ 
it is a method of acquiring the economic advantages of 
disadvantaged workers but avoiding the -spcial costs of 
acquiring them as citizens. Though it absorts a number of 
would-be illegals and includes a number of would-be employ-' 
ers of illegals, other illegals and other ^ employers prefer 
to work out their own arrangements ~ and', more importantly, 
as noted in Chapter I, a program of this kind gets up and ^ 
indeed institutionaiizes a network of contactg between 
alien workers anS dcuiestic employers, \which eventually 
increases illegAl immigration, , ^ . 

The remaining means of coping with a shortfall of 
cheap low- skill labor without changing the work structure 
is the more defensible traditional onei immigration. 
Expanding current numerical limits to immigration would 
resolve the social and political inequities associated withe / 
the other attempts to gain workers but. neither permanent 
residents, nor citizens. As the National Planning Associa-- ^ 
tion position paper on low-level emplo^ent argues, however,***: 
though low-wage immigrants may splve the economic need for 
cheap labor, they would introduce a presumably numerous 
to the degree that need is a significant one — new class ^ 
of disadvantaged people and their families into the nation, 
with all the atteyidaht new social^ stresses and costs. In 
addition, increased immigration is at best a short-term 
economic .solution to the problem of acquiring a supply of 



♦Marshall, "Economic Factors." 
** Upqradinq Low-Level Employment , pp. 11-12 . 
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cheap labor, for over time the low-wage inmilgrants of today 
produce the TOore skille 1 and iflopa anibltious citizens of tom- 
orrow. Hence if it rep resents the primmry method off supply- 
ing the nation with cheap labor, it ei\aurei the -permanant 
eKistence of an ever-changing class of maximally diea^vanta'ged 
persons. d , 

In sum, in a time of , low productivity and high unem- 
ployqient,^ especially aniong our most disadvantaged and low- 
skilled . workers, we remain unimpressed by the frequently 
heard claim that illegals are needed workers , Illegals 
appear uniquely low^wa^e, not uniquely available^ -low'-level 
workers. This suggesti that illegals are depressing or , 
suppressing any upward movement .of working conditiqns - 
and labor standards in certain sectors of the market, and 
displacing legal low-skilled workers* ' 

We are, however, Impressed with the demographic trends^ 
noted by Piore and Wool, which indigate a growing mismatch 
between the relatively uhchanging structure of work in the . 
nation and the more rapidiy upward change in the skills and 
expectations of the American work force. AlthQugh no society, 
by definition, loses its more disadvantaged workers, we are 
apparently after considerable effort and. at considerable 
expense — losing our maximally disadvantaged workers . The , 
upshot ai^this social success is that no Mierican worker, 
one can s^ with only some boldness, can ^successfully compete 
with -an ill^al — when the outcome of that competition de- 
pends on whb is willing to take the lowest wages and work 
the longest hours. That game is, of course, an illegal one, 
though it is evidentally not uncommon in the Southwest. 
Milder versions of that game appear to be occurring in \ 
increasing areas in the nation.' Though we believe they\are 
for the most part played within the legal limits, the eco- 
nomic and social consequences are destructive .when issues 
of nativity, ethnicity, and economic security collide in a 
time of both real and perceived scarcity. 

Recommendations . : 

On the assumption that illegals are for the most part 
disadvantage^ persons whose adverse socioeconomic costs to 
the U.S. outweigh their benefits as productive low-level 
workers, we recommend that the Government adopt a more restric- 
tive policy towards illegal immigration and implement more 
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effective means of controlling it, ■primarily by discourapng . 
their entry into the labor market, which appears to be, their 
prinoipal goal. Further, we recoitmend that the Government . 
emphasize the prevention of future illegal immigration rather 
than the removal of illegals currently in the nation. There 
are three general reasons for advocating the latter approach-, 
administrative (it is more cost effective to prevent the entry 
of prospective illegals than to apprehend and .transport them 
home again) humanitarian (illegals whose entry Is prevented 
are less badly hurt than those who are apprehended after es- 
tablishing ^residence in the U.S.I the possible infringement 
of the civil liberties of minority-group members associated 
wi-^h the identification and apprehension of illegal residents 
are Similarly avoided) j and substantive- (illegal immigration 
appears to set off a chain migration and to come primarily 
from underdeveloped natiqns with high population growth rates; 
i e., illegal immigration appears to beget more illegal immi- 
gratiori) . In the opinion of the researchers, it is the like- 
iihood of continuing generations of disadvantaged aliens 
a'ttemptiJig illegal entry into the U.S. labor market that 
poses/ the most serious threat to the ination, and, calls for 
the Adoption of a more restriotive immigration policy as 
well as for more adequate enforcement of current restrictions.' 

Within the framework of a restrictive policy and a pre- 
ventive approach, strategies that discourage the employment ^ 
of illegals and inhibit their movement into the nation appear 
the most effective. The recommendations have been divided 
into throe categories s those requiring pnly agency policy ^ 
changes, those that also require budgetary decisions, and 
/those that require^statutory revisions as well. 



♦Unless illegal immigration is controlled, another often- 
discussed strategy — amnesty for illegals in the country -- 
would be self-defeating, since it would encourage additional 
waves of illegal i: -nigrants who hoped to qualify f or jome _ 
future .round of amnesty. Shoiild effective controls be. insti- 
tuted, however, amnesty should be considered. In addition 
to the obvious humanitarian attractions, it would, with a 
stroke of the pen, make an illegal segirtent of the labor 
force legal, and thus better able to protect themselves as 
workers and less likely to lower the labor standards of others. 
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Agency Policy Reconmiendations ' 

Recomni.endatlQn li The Government Should C Illegals' 
Employers Strike Forc es, . The Government can discourage illegal 
immigratidn by discouraging employers from hiring illegals with- 
out the passage of additional legislation; itj cari do so^ in /. 
many instances^ by focusirig tkK and labor standards enforcement 
efforts on the employers of illegals. | 

A significant minority of the respondents in this study 
reported that they were paid less than the minimum wage; soma 
reported non-deduction of social security takes and of income 
taxes* INS reporting systems could be adapted to prd^uce.a 
constant flow of leads on employers of illegkls in apparent 
violation of labor standards, and tax laws.,* N. ' . \ 



We reconunend that multiple-agency strike forces 9p estab-- 
lished where illegal workers concentrate* Each strike force 
would include one or more enforcement officials from theAse 
agencies I 



Employment Standards Administration, for min 
wage violations; 



pccupational Safety and Health Administration, 
for OSItt violations 



State Employment Security Agenc 
of unemployment insurance t. 

Internal Revenue Service ^ for Sc 
and income tax 'withholdings 

■ 1 ■ . ■ 

Immigration and Naturalization S 
the presence bf illegals on 



\ 

imk 



\ 



es, for. violations 
ax laws ; \ 

cial Security tax \ 
and \ 

ervice, regarding 
company "payrolls. 



When INS found .evidencel of repeated employment/of illega 
and indications of violations! of tax or laborj standards laws, 
the strike force would reviewl the employer's compliance with a 
the laws noted^ ^ In addition, i where appropriate, other agencie 
state and federal , could be invited to join !the effort. 

■ . 4 i ■ , . ^ - >. '■ 



Is 

11 
s. 



^Mexican illegals, according to both our interviews and 
INS officials, very frequently carry paystubs, sometimes mimm- 
able collectiohs of them, a useful source of basic documentation 
for such a program. 
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The survey data< suggest that an employer ^ires ille- , 
gals and violates one tSK or labor standards law^J likely to 
violate others I mobilization of all aganciar to deter ^further 
employment of illegals thus appears aBprppriate. Further, em- ^ 
players would be expUcitlr told that^ey art receiving_t^^ 
IttLtion because they had hired illegals in the past. Finally, 
ilforts should be made to select employers ^^.a variety of locales 
and in a variety of industries, so that^the visit of the strike 
IbrceV Should it prove fruitful, would fie reported in both the 
ioSal p?ess and in tfe national trade publication covering the 
industry. ' ' 

" Recommen dation 2i The Immigrati on and Naturalization 
Servlcrshould Focus M ore Attention on Visa Abusers. There are 
luEsti Btlal historical reasons for the allocation of the bulk 

\ot INS law enforcement resources to the location and apprehen- 

\mLpn of EWIs along the Southwest border. 

•\ our study, howsVer, suggests thati , . 

0 visa abusers hold better paid jobs in the 
U.S. labor market than EWlsi 

• visa abusers are more likely to participate 
^ in taK-supported programs than EWis; 

• visa abusers are significantly less likely 
to be apprehended by. I^S than are EWIs. 

The researchers recommend that INS place a higher.,priority ■ 
it currently does on preventing the arrival of this kind 

Lllegal.., ; ^^-^ ^ ' . ' 

\ For example) INS should continue 'its efforts to expand 
its inspection of persons at ports of entry along the South- 
west \ border. Visa abusers come through U.S. ports of entry 
bv definition, but roughly half the large number of entrants 
through those ports at the Mexican border are inspected by^ 
Cus tolls personnel, not inmigrktion inspectors. The former 
ar^ l^ss knowledgeable about alien and citizen documentation _ 
than the latter, and often lack the fluency in Spanish required 
of iminigratipn inspectors. : . 

Further, INS should focus more of its staff time on mon- 
itoring 'institutions that may be facilitating the arrival of 
visa abusers, and less on time-consuming caseworKi^e.g. , scores 
of full-time investigators currently review individual marriage,.^ 




fraud cases, while icores of o;thej-s attampt to locate aliens , 
who conmitted war crimes three and a half decades ago., INS ■ 
spends little time, however, inonitorj.ng wholesale institution-^ 
ally-controlled movements of nonimmigrant aliens, such as those 
arriving with student visas. Although the agency has the pewer 
to issue or deny licenses to educational, institutions that wish 
to enroll noninmigrant students, it does not require regular 
reports on how many such students are, in fact, enrolled, .the 
number .of courses taken, or the attendance of such students. 
INS 'also has the power to revok% such licenses, but so rarely 
does so (despi|e sQnie,#y,i^Bn.c.e, of abuse) , that its reporting 
system has no spk'ce for recording irStf^?h. an,, ^Vient, • 

Recommendatictn 3 ^ - The Government Shoul d Dev e lop Strate - 
n^.=^rtnT-art«.fHfi Rrowth of Illegal lmmiiaratipnl£2IS 



aies^to-Discottraqe^the ar owth of Illegal Immi-^r atj,eE.Jrga _ 
L^,.i f ic Regions of' orig in .- .^^llegal inmigrat^on^trom Mexico 
his occurred for so many y ears that it appears. .to be institu- 
tionalized. To prevent a similar institutionalization of 
illegal flows from, other nations, the Government should focus 
its limited resources bn developing' methods of controlling 
illegal Immigration from particular areas where it appears v 
to bl increasing rapidly. , For example, if Central ^erica_ 
were so identified, i¥s inspectors could pay particular atten 
tion to plane flights' from these regions, INS investigators 
could be assigned to pay particular attention to^ ^^^^^^^ 
ina in or near Central-American neighborhoods in U.S. urb^n 
areas, the Embassy in Mexico City could make efforts to secure 
the Mexican Governnient's cooperation to decrease the flow of , 
Central American EWIs entering Mexico's southern bolder, and 
consular officials in the identified nations should be given 
additional. resources to screen applicants 'of . "o;^'™^^^^"! 
visas. in addition, the results of these activities woul^ be 
publicized in Central-American neighborhoods m the U.S. /and 
in nations of origin. The objective of these coordinated ^ 
activities would not only be the identification of specific ,^ ^ 
illegal aliens; but the creation of a climate of opinion de- 
signld to discourage would-be illegals from these nations of 
origin. ' > 

Racom mendation 4i The Labor Department Should Den y Labor 
Certifications to Employirs of 11 lega l .Allins. ^S/;?^?^ "f.^" 
overall Gov ernment-wide effort to control illegal- immigration, 
the Department of Labor should consider reins tituting its for- 
mer practice of denying labor certifications to employers known 
to have employed illegal aliens within the past two years. Data 
on such employment could be secured- from INS District Office. 
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files, which show the names of employers; and the hwnbors of \ 
IliSlilflocated in previous INS investi|ation, . f ^ 
a labor certification application suggests — *s it often does 
!- that the alien who. would benefit from the certification xs , 
already in this country, the employer should be^^f^^^f ^^^ntrvi 
Ihow that the alien was here legally (or was not m the country) 

While these procedures would not substantially reduce 
the number of illegal aliens , in the country, it would help 
eliminate one of the t«°hnique8Whic& illegals use to .lj|^ 
mate their presence in the country, and it would be-a usetui 
wl?oi informing employers of the Department's interest m 
the problem. * 

p.nnTnTn^ndation 5 i Ste^s Sh6uld b^ Taken to 1*;";^ , ^^^^ 
PT-nsec ution o f Docmn^t ^Abusinq Illegal Alienj : Illegal aliens 
iSent^f ilS a^ carriers ok c ounterfeit or aitw ed U.S. documents 
or as imposters at U.S. ports of entry should be prosecuted 

SSre vigorously.^ Although in such """"^"^'^S^^ %|f J??^!^! ^ 
witness (an immigration inspector) , can swear that the li legal 
piesJnIed a s^cific fraudulent document, "only t25 convictions 
we?e secured in FY 1975 for this felony offense, despite INS 
identifieat-ion of .some 13,037 such cases. * 

Strategies for enabling more vigorous prosecution of 
fraudulent INS documenta include the following j ^ao^^grading 
the olfense from a felony to a misdemeanor,, which would place 
the matter before a federal magistrate rather than a U.S. - 
diltSt judge, a much less time-consuming procedure,, encour-; 
aging S-S attorneys to place higher priori^r on these cases r • 
tif making additional resources available to u . S . attorney ' s ^ 
•offices in impacted areas, for this specific purpose. ^ 

Recommendati ons Involvi ng Policy and Budget Considerations 

kecQriime ndation,6i The G overnment Should ^locate- More 
RRSou rbSirand the state Department Should Aiioiite More ^ 
ill ^^ii^ prestige, to the visa Issuance ^"f tio^ 
State Department, tor,. the reasons previously cited, should 
make more strenuous efforts to avoid issuing nonimmigrant 
visSs to aliens who aubseguentJLy abuse them. This would in- • 
volve three kinds of additional investments! • 



♦Unpublished IMS data from form G-10,5A. 
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• more resources to give cOnsuiar off iciale more 
time to make such determlftations, particularly 
in posts which produce iubstantial numbers of 

visa abusers. ' , , 

. . '■ ^ ■ 

m more prestige to the visa issuancie function, • 
which is now viewed within the Foreign Serviee 
as a necessary chore, but not one that is like- 
ly to bring career recognition.' • 

- ■> 

#' more willingness to absorb pressure, both froiti 
host nations and from the U.S. tourist industry, 
regarding visa denials s the prevention of ille- 
• gal. immigration 'warrants a significantly higher 
place on the" State Department's list* of priori- 
ties than it now has. ■ 

f • ' ■ ' , , V.,-, ■ , 

■ 'Further, where appropriate, U.S. embassief shc^dj.set a 
higher priority on encouragir^g host nation's law enforcertBnt 
agencies to prosecute illegal alien smuggling rings and Qoun- , 
terfeiters who create fraudulent documents used by illegal •» 

aliens. ' . . • ' ' 

Ragommend ation 7:' Ttfe Government Should ^ Allocate More 
Resdurc ir^o INS . While JNS can adjust its priorities End its 
operations to enhance its effectiveness without any changes in 
its budget, the apparent size of the flow q£ illegal aliens 
into the U.S., -suggest that additional resources are needed. 
The agency has grown very little over the years. Between * 
196S and 1975, for example, funded IMS positions, increased by 
'i4.8% (from 7,043 to 8,097), while apprehensi'ons of illegal, 
aliens increased by 594.5%:, 

\ Although the INS budget for FY. 1976 permitted a staff 
increase to 8,832 positions, the FY 1977 budget proposed by 
the Office of Management and Budget calls for a reduction . 
to 8 , tai -positions including a peduction of immigration in-^ 
spectoi^s from 1, 478 to 1,386, a reduction of investigators 
from 95e\ to 851,' and a minimal Border Patrol increase from . 
2,011 agents to 2,'016. The budget process has been somewhat 
more generous in providing hardware to 'the agency; sensor • 
systems have been placed along various segmenta of the south- 
ern border, \and a counterfeit-and-ilteration proof alien docu- 
ment system ~ is being developed. - _ 
\ • . 



: our recoiendations for W 

the country to monitor noninmigrant ^*^^°/r".~^i at-^-W.. and 
^S^lgratioi; inspectors at, the ""thern^piits of entr^.^and^ 

the IxteriBlon of t«e P'r"=??SrreStlJ this Sro=«8,"S whlbh 
central .American airports, (curren^ . , 

.?rfrn"erio'?:SrcaSrirSLports, aSa those in Nassau, . 

Bahamas, and Hamilton, Bermuda. ) . , , ' 

^Jjffi^and^tionp T„..UHnc T Poliov. Budgat, .nd S tatutor y Con- • 
slderations ? j— " 

.:..^^..fl.^i an 8. The Con qrasa Should Kn mat a Work Pegmit 
FPrnmmRnad _ ^ proposal deslgnea to dis- 

SS22£^^„.rf of Sleaal aliens by discouraging employers from 
courage entry ^-^^^^f mwat bill, which has twice 

ifsa'Srwrrk'ii'tSe'u'l' "«;!Eye?s as well as ille9als would . 
therefore be sub jeet ):o criminal penalties. • 

The debate about this legislation has ^enerally^taken 
the .f or^o^a ^^f -"J-.f i?S?1 °^xS?.'"hrs°b^lS'°irt?le : 

has focused on the fjptegy proposes oy aliens out of the 
■ers be made responsible for keeping -ilJ.egax a^ienB a _ 

iiTurot fhf 1^^^^^ 

of lS«l- Residents of the United States i»ight not secure 30bs , 

S Jhe Iroposed lolus of responsibility for determining who^ 
■'cln LI wlS';annot,>o»k,in the United States, Both groups 
object to employers, playing this role. , , 

uhHiP ^he Rodino Bill has the obvious attraction, of 
having^sicurirthe- ap^rlJal of the House ipf Representatives 
twice! there are at least three serious problems with it^ 
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. . m determihing who is legally entitled to work in 
the United States can, in fact^ be eKtremely 
. -complicated and alio costly/ as some employers 
have argued I ^ \ ' . . 

0 placxng this'' decisions-making power in the hands . 
of employere may endangeF the employment pros-* 
pacts of certain clasies of legal workers, as 
the minorities have argued;- and^ 

.' . ^ ' " ■ . 

# passage of the^bill, without allocation of sub- 
stantial additional enfo;ccament resources, would 
probably have limited impact. 

, In essence, the Rodino Bill r^greients an effort to solve 
a major social and economic problem wl%h minimal investtnent q£ 
public resources, b^ placing responsibility for imp leman ting 
public policy in the hands of private employers. We suggest 
that situation is sufficiently serious to call for a mora ef fee-- 
tive and equitable' stratisgy: the creation "of a work permit 
system, cbvering all U*S. worker^s, so that the Government bears\ 
responsibility' for determining who Is lagally permittad tp \ 
work in the labor marfcet. ^ 




Once such a jj^fRtem were iri^nOpiration, it would be^ rela-' \ 
.tive(3^y^. easy "^^^(tf " 1^ aft^loyers would ba \ 

penalised for hiring workers who di:'d not carry a single, clearly\ 
understood doqument# the "Goverrunant-^issuad^work permit*. (Cur- \ 
rently, an 'employer .would have to cqpe with a plethora of \ 
documents' to determina a worker ' s legal status.) \ 

The Governmant would, over time^ issUa permanant work 
permits to ali citiiens and all resident aliens, as well as 
temporary perm'its to noninttnigrants who are. allowed to work. 
All members of society would be required to secure such a 
l^ermit. Thus, the burden of this program (which is accepted 
by most industrialized, nations in the world today) would bla 
shared by 'everyone, withoijt creating extraneous difficulties 
for classes of workers /who might be mistaken for illegal 
aliens. ^ ' 

If the flow' of illegal immigration appeared likely to 
decline over time, if it did not appear to have employment 
in th# U.S/ labor market as its primary objective, and if it 
appeared contfollable by other means, wa would not propose 
a program which is certain to be expensive, time-^consuming , 
and controversial. We suggest, however, that, despite its^ 
compleK ramifications, the work permit program is more like- 
ly /to.- inhibit illegal =iOTiigration than any other proposed pro-, 
gram, and that it is, worth the price/ if proper safeguards ; 
concerning, the use of such permits are introduced and rigor- 
ously enforced, - 

,- 
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Reebnmgndati on 9: Th e C^n^ ^aaa should aemova llempnts , _ 
in t he immigration and Nati onality Act^W^^ iagil^aSSLm^^^^^ 
T.^^^Vization of illeg al Aliens . Many leg aTiiimlgrants are jppar 
-in liy not ne wcomers , but Buouyssful lllsgals who have used im- 
migration policy >and practices to legitimate -their presence here 
Further, their ability to do so enaourageB other illggala to 
attempt to do the same thing, and does nothing to discourage 
potential illegals from coming to the U.S. We therefore 
recommend that three changes be made; in the iinmigration lawj 

• Eliminate; all possibility of legal immigration ; . 
for a,ll kn^wn or subseguently identitied ille-- 
gal aliens, \ except those on the visa waiting 
■ list at the tine o£, enactiient of the new legis- 
lation, . - !■ 

■ Reauce opportunities for adjustment of status , 
from noninmi|rant to immigrant (rather than 
expanding those opportunities, as pending legis- 



lation proposes) . ' , 

• Narrow existing provisions 'for family rei 

tlon by eliminating the provision that pennits 
infant U.S. citiiens to seek inunigrant visas for 
their We.^terri Hemisphere parents^ , 

The first provision would require not only a change in 
the law, but to maximize its\ effectiveness r a more, compre- 
hensive record-keeping system than is currently in place. 

- The second' provision would be more controversial, since 
about one-fifth of all. current legal immigrants adgust their 
status from nonimmigrant to inmigr ant whiW iji, the United 
States, currently, adjustment is available primarily to 
natives o^- the Eastern Hemisphere fas well as to Cuban refu- 
gees); current proposals seek to extend this privilege to 
all natives, of the .Western Hemisphere. , „ - . 

Adjustment of status offers the most convehierit method 
for the conversion of an illegal alien into a legal one? it 
should be granted only under restricted circumstancesij' As a 
first step in inhibiting illegal immigration by controlling 
such conversions, we recommend that no adjustments be granted 
to the most numerous and casual of the noniiwaigrant visa 
abusers, those with B-2 visas, the visitors for pleasure, 
fin py 1974, 26,140 of the 50,265 adjusteaa covered by Section 
245 of the immigration and Nationality Act were ' in this country 
on B-2 visas at the time of adjustment-. ) * 



*INS Annual Report, 197*4, Table 6C. 
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These proposed provision.s 'wo"uld neither . adverseLy affect 
the qualified, would-ba Immigrant nor the genuine noftimjnlgran t 

•who wants to come to the U.S. for a specific purpose and then 
leave. It would only inhibit the movements of those ma la fide 
nonimmigrants, who deliberataly coma to the U.S. as B-2 visl- 

.„ tors in the hope of adjusting, their legal status to that of 
permanent resident alien, or the movemfenti of bona fide B-2 
visitors who decide, after arrival, that they wish tb become 
permanent . residents . ' ^ - . ■ 

Thm third provision wuLd eliminate one of the anomAXies 
in inmigration law. CurientLy U. S . citizen children canaot 
seek immigrant status fox one or hath of their Eastern Hemi- 
sphere parents until the ohildien reach their 21st blrth4ay, 
This ii '^nQt the case, ho^rfever*, for Western Heniisphere chiL- 
dren, and this pro^-natal provislori in inmigration law is one 
of the more coinmon stxategies used illegal aliens t& 
legitiinate their presence in the Uni^^d States, 



\ 
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APPENDIX A 
Green^Card Commuters 



Introduction 

In Europe^ they are calLed "frontier wo:rkierB." They 
live in Italy^ for inptance, and cross the border daily to 
work in SwitEsrland; typically ^ they work in a more 
developed econoniy than the one in vhich they 21ve<* In 
moat casea, they have not secured immigrant statias in the 
coiintry where they work* 

'Although the formalities, are different ^ the same 
phenoinenon eKiats in North America. A number of workers 
"live in Mexico or Canada and aomriute daily to jobs in 
the United States. (The traffic is rarely the other why, 
particularly not towards Mexico^ which has a very stern 
view about outsiders holding jobs which might ptherwiae go 
to th€ir Qvrn citizens,) There are three categorisB of 
these conimutlng workers^ described in order of dimiiiiBhing 
importancei ^ ^ - 

I : ' ^ - 

Green-^card coirtouter s i These are residents of 
Mexico or Canada who have acquired perniaiient reai-^ 
dent alien (iitpigrant) status through the process 
\ described in Chapter I; although they ha^e this 
^ . ■Status, they- have decided to make use of a prac- 
tice long accepted by all three govermrients 
(United States^ Mexico, and Canada) of living 
outside th.e^ ^United States but working inside it. 
They are qalled' '*green--card conunutera^V because 
they unlike the other border'-crossing workers ^- 
poasjias an INS document (Form I--151) whlc^ sig^ 
nifias permanent resident alien status and^ which 
used to be green- "\ 



These commuters have the option o£ moving 
nto the United States, and if they do^ they 
Secure all the ^rights of other permanent resident 
4lians, includiiig the right become a citiieni 
the commutars, by def inition ^ have decided not 
to exercise this, option. ^ '\ / 

^ ' ' ' ' , ' ' 

We eBtimate (for reasons described shortly) / 
that there are approximataly 75,000 such workers, . / 
althoijgh the formal INS count is about 60^000. / >^ 



/ 
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Citi^an conTOUtars i^' Thaae are oitizeiis of the 
'\ United Statsg/ %^ho live in Mexico or Canada, and 
I aommute ftom their homea to U.S. jobs. This prac- 
•; ' tice is particularly comion along the Texag portion 
f V of the U^^S. -Mexico border. 

No data has been collected on U.S^ citizen 
coranuters from Canada, but on January 11, 19€6| 
INS conduatsd a Qne^-day count of U*St citizen 
conmiitsrs crossing from Mexico and recorded 18,259 
of thern. Aesumlng that a one-da/ coiint missed a 
.substantial nunAer of workers , who happened not to 
croaa on that day, and that this popuiation has 
grown at about the same rate as the grean^card 
coimnutera^ oiie coald estimate that^ there are soine 
25,000 ol theas ooimuters. (We found, in an 
earlier atudy for the Labor ^Dapartment^ that thi^ 
group of workers has much in conmori with green-^ 
card conmiuters; the majority^ of them are fonner 
residents of . the United States, and the over- 
whelming majority of them along the southern 
border are of'MeKiGan descent.*) The character is-- 
. tics of this group, however, are beyond the scope 
of this work * 

Noninuniqrant coitimuters i There are a handful 
of residents o£ Mexico and Canada, no mo^e than | 
a few hundreds legally crossing the border daily # ,| 
with nonimnigrant visag which allow them to work it 
in the U,S.** They,, too, are beyond the saope of I 
this study • \^ ' ^ j 

These are the only three Wtegoriee of legitiniatep; reg- 
ular border-crossing workers* Hundreds of thousaiids of : 
"Bhoppars cards," (INS form l-^18fi)\^ar6 issued to people; 
living in the area just south of th^ U.St-MeKico boxder^ 
but it is not legal for holders of th^aa cards to work in 
the United States. . \^ 

\ 

-_ ■ — 



* David S. laorth, - Border Crossars: People fflix Live in 14e3cico 
and Work in the Unitia^tatas , TransCentury CorpW|tlony ^ash- 
thgton, D.C*r 1970 1 subsequently rsprcduced irt U^S/ Senate^ 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Migrant and Eeasonal 
Farmworker Powerlessneaa^ Part B-k , Hearings Before the Sub*- 
committee on Migratory Labor of the Conwiittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, O.S, Senate^ 91st Congress, on Border Conunutir 
Labor Problem, May 21, 1969 {Washington, D*C.: Go\rernment 
Printing Office, 1970) / pp. 2236-2239 and pp, 2314-2345. 



** Ibid., pp. 2346-2349 
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The Significance of Cormtmtera 

In macro terms / the estimated number of greeTi^card 
commuters is lass than oiie- tenth of one percent of the U,S. 
labor force, Miy pay any attention to stich a tiny sliver 
of the pie? There is a three-part ansv^er to the question, 

rn the first place V 'tli&^tfomin are-a fabntrp^ - ..^^..^ 

group against whiah we can measure the labor-market exper^ 
iences jof the illegals. We find it useful to compare, as 
w€ do in this report, the social characteristics and labor-- 
market iexperienceE of two MeKicQ^based work forces which 
have nttich in common i the green-^card conmiuters and the 
illegals. The most pertinent of these comparisQna is 
between the coiOTUters and the illegals who work in the 
23 counties along the border, a subgroup amorig the ille- 
gals which appears to be the least fortunate of all the 
illegal aliens in the nation ^ 

. The second answer Is^ more apeGUlative, The livea anfl -; 
the prospects of the green-card commuters give us insight 
into what will happen if we adopt an expanded noniminigrant 
worker program as a part of our response to the increasing 
numbers of illegal aliens. These nonimnigrants ^ like the 
braceros of old^ would have some legal protection/ but £ev? 
of the rights of IJ,s, citizens and permanent resident aliens. 
Such a group woul^ be in half-way posltioni^ on the one hand^ 
they would not be £ull--f ledged members of £he society in^ 
which they work r but on the other hand, they would not 
be violating its laws^- Green-^card conmuters from Mexico 
(but not from Canada) fit this description,* Although the^ 
commuters have a number of rights^ such as protection under 
worker* s cartipensatioh and nj^inimum-wage legislation, which 
relate to the site of the job^ not to the^home of the 
worker, knowledgeable people along the border have long 
remarked and our interviews confiriii — that the comniuters 
rarely act as if they had these rights* To be a^green»card 
commutrer in the Southw^^st ii to be subject to feelings of 
profound insecurity I perhaps (the green-carder feels) the 
American government will take away my card, or change the 
whole systeni; perhaps joining a unions or asking for a 
raise v/ill endanger it, so why take a chance? .It can be 
argued that any major nonimmigrant worker program will produce 



* For a treatrnent of a somewhat ftdmilar, obscure/ and 
erotic segment of the Mierican labor force/ see College 
of the Virgin Islands, ^'Aliens in the United States Virgin 
Islands: Temporary Workers in a Permanent Economy,'' pre- 
pared by Social Educational Research and Development, Inc, 
Silver Spring, Md,, 1968, 
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a group of people with similar sets of insecurities, a need 
toehold on to In aH-iwportant piece of paper, probably se- 
cured throtigh the intervention of an employer, so that they 
caft hold to a job in the ^erican economy. The_ clues 
offered by the green-card cominuters about a nontitmigrant 
wrker program are thuB of some significance' and are worth . 
eKploring. 

The third reason they warrant study is ^PO^^ . ^„ 
focussed in & more comprehensive review o« this situation 
sijc yean ago i although the green-catd eoimnuter a make, onl^ 
a minimal impact on the nationwide labor market, they appear 
to have a significant impact on a numher of relatively smpii 
labor markets along the Mexican border , , where wagea^are re- 
markably low (for this country) and the incidence of pov^i-i- 
is remarkably , high. 

Methodolo gx 

We relied on three basic sources of data, besides the 
thin body of literature on the subject, to roand out and 
bring up to date our earlier study:* 

« INS statistical data on the humbers , Locations , ' i 
occupations of green-card commuters, which are re 
vised monthly I 

• e Labor-market statistics published by variotas entities 
dealing with the 23 cpunties along the U.S -.-Mexico 
border, such as atati eitiployment security agencies 
and the Employment Standards Administrata.oni and 

e interviews wiCh 250 cominuters, 209 along the southern 
border, and 41 along the northern border. ' 

■ The interviews were proportionately distributed among' 
the ten crossing points with the most commuter traff^LC, with 
approximately one interview assigned to a port-of -entry for 
every 20 0 green-card cominuters. Seven porta were used on 
the southe?n border, and three on the northern border. The 
locations of these interviews and the numbers at each port 
are shown in Figure A-1. CThe\three northern ports-of-. • 

— — . . '^ ' "\ 

* Little has been published in\the last five' years on the 
subiectrthe most useful documents are Parts 5-A and of 
tS5 previoualycited Senate hearings, which include reprints 
of many pertinent articles and legal aocuments as veil as 
the heLings per se) , and Select Commission on Western Hemx- 
sphere Inmigration, The impact of Comm uter Aliens Along the 
Mexican r^r..Ai ^rs B orde£i HilrTB?^ Before the^Se ^^ 

go^ission? pSgts TTT l^ and HI (W ^ ington, P.C.v--Wern- 
ment Printing Office, 1968). 
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entry selected account for 64*8% of the INS re- 
corded graen^-oard cominuters along the Canadian border, 
while the seven southern ports account for 77^41 of the 
recordad commaters from MeKico.) 

The intervie'ws were conducted on a volunteer^ no-nanies 
basis, at the ports^of--entry / with the cooper^tiont of the 
Immigration Service, and, of course/ of th^ commuters in- 
volved Cv^ho were paid $5 for stopping on thei:t \^ay to work^ 
in the TOrning to talk to the intervieweri) , The intern- 
views were conduoted between 5 arid 10 a.m. The INS in- 
apectors on duty were asked to inform a proportionate 
number of three subgroupings of green-card commuters of 
the interviews; the three subgroupings were those who 
walked, those who drove> and ^t hose who rode in cari driven 
by othera. . The interviewers were also told to interview 
a proportion .of men .and women which wai roughly comparable 
to the Bax ratio of the green--card oonOTuters they observed 
crossing through that port/ at that tiine, ' 

Tha interviewing was a more or leas continuous pro- 
cess, .^hj:^Qugh the hours when the interviewers were working ^ 
in an attempt to minimiEe the time bia's- Thi® is' an impor- 
tant variable ^because workers with different ocaupations , 
and diffe:rent industry affiliations tend. to cross the border 
at different hours . " (In^ Brownsville, for instance, like 
many othar ports,, the pattern is first the farmworkers, 
generally on: foot, then factory workers, usually in auto- 
mobiles/ and finally, after 8 ,a •m, , retail store employees, 
some on .foot/ some in cars.) 

Tha survey instrument used was ^created in much the 
same way as tha initrument used with the illegals^ in that 
it was dasigned in Washington, tested in the field, and 
then revised*. (Wherever possible, identieal queBtions 
were used, for comparative purposes.) It was adniinistered 
by bilingual interviewers along the southern border, where 
much of the reaulting conversation was in Spaiiish* Sub-- 
sequeptly , the respondents ' answer^s were codefl, keypuhched, 
and tabulated* . . ... 

The Leg al Bacicground ' . 

Prior, to the Imniigration Act of 1924, the U.S,' Border 
was no barrier to a comnuting. worker t he could come and 
go as he pleasid.'^ That legislation, as ' first Interpreted, 
by INS (then an ar^ of the ^Labor Departitient) dialled for 
rthe issuance of a nonimmigrant visa to those .5*i?ho wanted 
to comtiute to work Effective April 1, 1927 , however., INS 
reversed itself and ruled that to conmute one had to have 
an irwnigrant visa, (Western Hemisphere inmiigrant visas^ v/ere 
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not hard to' aecare at that time, and the 1927 decision can- 
not brviewed/evan in retrospect, as a maDor step taken 

^rote^rihe ?Ighta of U.S. workers.) A gentleman of 
Italian descent! and a lady from Saotland/ ,both Uvmg xn 
Janadfanf Scouting to jobs in the United f^teB ai non= 
Migrants, fought that decision up to the Supreme Court 
and lost. * • . ' ■ 

, The green-card conimuter practice, then, ' is~the^^^ 
creation of administrative fiat, how strengthened, by 43 
^l«s of tradition! according to the Saryice's view of 
?hl"ituat!onra permanent resident aliin is 
thl right to iive and work in this cototry, but he does 
iSt niieFsarily have to opt to live he!!,i^„f f *°„f 
here But green-card comnuteri and perman|nt resident 
alflns who Ltually live here ar^ treated differently 
by INS. An alien must reside, in the "^^^^^^ states to_ 
bicome naturalized, eonmuting _ does not i^/^f , 

must continue to work,- if he is out of work for si^ montns, 
Ir^fl TNS' noticei, he may lose his green card. Further, 
tS2 Labof Deparkent can certify that a specific bi^siness 

Stablilhment is enmeshed in a If ^^^"'^"^IJf^f J^^e 
"and a areen-card coiranuter, not already working m the 
tstablStaSnt, cannot accept work with the employe r^in 
ffue^tion Finally, and quite recently, INS has ruiea 
?hSt a cimmuter cannot seek iirmigrant visas for 
of his family, a green-card holder must live m the U.S. 
to secure equity for a relative. , r 

orqanized labor in the fifties and sixties, and 
poverty lawyers in the sixties and seventies, took a dim 
?iew of thSe American frontier workers. Unions have 
seen strikes broken by the importation of workers from 
across. the border (usually green=card commuters |^t not 
always) Poverty lawyers have argued that the easy access 
tf llrican labo? markets by Mexican "|f f 
'depress wages and working conditions.** At least four 
suitl were initiated by these forces, ^ starting m 1958. 



* Karnuth vs. Albro, 279 U. S , 231,: 1929. " . 

•* qheldon L Greene, "Immigration Law and Rural Poverty 
!!The problems of the Illegal Imnigrant." Duke Law Reviei. 
NO 3 (1969)' 475-94. "Commuters, Illegals and American 
llrmwoSrsr The Need for a Broader Approach to Domestic' 
ISrm LabSr Problems , " ^^.^ v^^v tJniversitv Law Review 4 8 
(June 1973): 339-492. ' 
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The Supreme Court finally ruled on the matter ^ust before 
Thanksgiving, 1974, when It, by a five-four, margin, decided that 
INS had been correct all those years..' Justice Douglaa, who wrote 
the decision, joined four conservative members in declaring that . 
the commuters did not have to make use of their opportunity to - 
live in the U.S. in order to continue working in thxs country. 

' The dissenters, liberals Brennan and Marshall, and conseff- 
vativps Blackmun and White, speaking in gentlemanly, lawyer-like 
phrases said that the majority was flying in the face of common 
sense in their reading of the statutes:. 

"The ' immigration laws," White' a dissent de- 
clared, "define 'permanent residence' as 'the place 
of general abode,' a person's 'principal, actual ^ 
dwelling place in fact, without regard to intent, _ 
...Confronted with the obvious difficulty that this 
statutory language. . .will -not accoiraiodate the daily 
and seasonal commuters, the ma j ority ... contends that 
these plain words should be given special, t'Bchnical 
meanings ..." * - . . 

Numbers and Distribution , : 

Most green-card commuters are reaiderits of Mexico; the INS ■ 
running total of these workers was 51,922 in March, 1975; the. 
most recent statistics available. A smaller group, 8,6i4, v;as 
recorded as crossing from Canada, for a two border total ot 
60, 536. 

The phrase "was recorded" is used deliberately here, as 
these totals reflect counts by busy federal officials, who are 
screening hundr&.tf of aliens an bour, and who are often more 
concerned with other matters.** ' 

Most ^aliens crossing the border are not .commuters , they 
are simply coming back from a trip to, Mexico or Canada; these 
traveling aliens and the ...commuters carry thelsame document, tne 
green card or I-lSl. The visible distinction between the two^^is 
the metal grommet-punched intb the- commuter s card (Qr -the 'S'_ . 
stamped in the cards of the seasonal workers, -a subgroup we will 
discuss shortly). This distinction is made b^ the border otti- 



'*See Saxbe v. Bustos, llS U.S. 65 (1974) and, for a comment, 
David North, "Green Light for Green Cards , Texas Observe^, 
January ,17 , 197 5. • \ 

**These are often Custons employees, rather| than officers 
of INS. ' \ 
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cial and is made, .almost always, on his initiative aliens 
ra?ivinS a qreen card of tan do not want it to be gromineted on 
fS ^iSLrt^^fhlt the arojmet does not do them any good, and^ 
Sjhl potenSany' df ?S%oma harm. aounta of commuted 

nited'iS the next pages muBt .therefore be regarded as minimal . 
wf do nSthavf any firsthand knowledge of practices along the 

bolder but our observations of the acreening of early 
^orSnrboialriroSeirf .om MaKioo maka - _ |^ ,*S"ictS! 

p°obab!y closer to 7S,0D0 green^card ooranuters than the official 
INS two-border count of 60.536. 

In the past, tNS made no distinction between seasonal and^ 
daily con^utere, bat it started doing so in f f ff lyg^J^l^li^^- 
as a bvproduct of one 6« the lower court _ decisions. Seasonal 
workerlSre graen-card holders who live in Mexico part of the 
vlar usua^lyin the wintertime, and then cross into the United 
slt^is t?wo?k ^he rest of the year, generally on farms or in 
aq|IoulSre°related actin^ities <packing sheds, canneries^ and 
the like ins records lio Canmda-bas^d seasonal, green-card ^ 
conunuters . " ' / 

AS ■ Table A-1 shows » most green-aard workers cross the bor- 
der to work in urban, settings,. More than half of the 
bSLd oo^ut«s work in or near El P^^o or^San Diego, which U 
^ Jow milPs north of th$ San Ysidro port-of -entry . Virtually ^ 
^11 of thS Michigan cro Sings on the northern border are of resi- 
dents oi Windsor! Ontario going to work in Detroit a^d its 
aents ot wj.ijua^^, ™norts 63 places where ccnmuters cross, 



the case. 



Tn ^hP la^t nine years, as the table indicates, ^ there has 
been f dicline in thS incidence of commuters at the Canadian 
bSda? (tpparently reflecting the ^^^o industry's troubles) , , 
while there has b#en a slow increase, about 2 0% J Jff^^' .;^°"f„ 
tSe southern bordsr. ' Cfh«'^ latter rate. J^al y , is only 

slightly less^than the rate of iiicreasa for the total u.s. 
ciiilian labor force for the saiie period of time.) 

•A reaistered green-oard comnutter is, presumably, crossing 

the'qreen ca?I. ™us wery month some nA. cards are . ,ro,mt,eted, 
^oL o!d g?o,M,ets ara removed, [an* some green cards cancelled 

the-mcnth balances, atter tn^^ ^ nmber cf registered 

^?Sn-Sfrd cS™ute5s:"Sd tp the number of thalr entrances. 
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Plafe^mifcignB of FOff of sntgy »f ae^u^mwm Rg^lBtered 



Eagle Ft IS 
Del Ris 
Fzesidio 

11 PAIS 

Total ^ 

Hgy Mexico 
Colunbui 

PoQgl&s 
Hogfilea 

San Lull 
^tal 
galifgrnls 

Calsxiao 

San Vfiidra 
Tstal 

iiiiiQr port* of ^htf 



iu^tstal 



CANADIAN iQRDeR 
IHsine 

'VetiiQnt 
iiflw York 
Kiehigan 
Hlnnessta 
HontAna 

Alaska 
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,ii7 
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-1,S^7 



na 



na 
'21.0 
na 



%4,321 +2S. 



+8,23S 



+ 18.9 



^ 2ae 


-11 
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.0 
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' 1 


.7 


* |i 
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-0 


-I,7BS 
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-2q 
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-f- 2 
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,0 


35 




.i 
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'100 


,0 


-2,074 


'^4 


a 



+6,lil 



+11.3 



Sours-i li7S data f™ llii 0.23^11 SuppleMint A, f^r H*reh 1975, 19€6 

d a^ fgaa Rgmt ef the SaUct CQam tsaiQn Wgstesri Hemlaphega Iggig?^tign , 
VaahlngtsR, 1968, pp. 104 ^nd 111. 

h%&6 data did nat in^l^de iep&L^ate llitings fotf P^^reiia, Pr^sldie, 
fort Hanoadk. Saaab*. Luke^rUU. Andtdd^ and T#eaCfi, which were aggregated 
a. pl™ porta a£ mn%tVi a4t4. for thi^s^ posts, hss^*™, ware availib.e In 
1975 State tetali thmief# txeludii iPlifie -mail pertii, but the Hijcican 
bo^dir total includes theM PPrti. ^1#0, 11 PaiO^data ^ever the S^nte 
arldge and YsUta in both , a^d Cordova in 196S, and B^^^^' J^. .^^^^^^ . . 

ABwflCia in 1975? Canadian ^rt of «3rttrv data have been aggregated by atatei 
the Maiclaan bolder and tha two bord^^ totals include 159 seaionala ^J^^^M 

Bakerif ield, callfor:,i4, «ho ar* inelyded with any •peeific port 
MTi^Y b«ea«ie their eroaiiftf plaee Lm m% kpown. 
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CQirmu-ter Characteristics 

Although INS counts the nmribers of active green-card 

the subject. 

Green-card eoranuters are apparently more likely to be 
man^ than women; the, percentage of ^^les^ong our 
dents along the southern border (where our spple size was 
larae Snoulh to make male-female comparisons) was almost 
axlllly ?hlt of men in the. total U.S. fulltime labor 
force/ 67%. 

Similarly, the age distribution o'^^e respondents 
aiona the southern border is much like that of the U.S. 
eorffSce, aa can be seen Ln Table A^, ^t^^^ 
mmn among the interviewed commuters Jf . 

*han the Mexican women, and the interviewed Canadian 
cSmSutSs are older than either ^^e MaKican ca^ute|s or 
the U.S. work £o-ce as a whole. Fuxly two-thild., or tne 
respondents crossing from Canada are between 35 and 55. 

comparing Mexico-based male freen-card respondents 
to our sample If illegals working m the |°fties along 
the a & -Mexico bdrder (a group which is 90% male) , we 
f ind ihit the comniuters are about a decade olaer ^han the 
illeaals (38.3 vs. 28.0). Our survey shows tha^ a few 
more ?han a third oj these commuters were over 45, while 
only abSSt 9% ol the border-county illegals had reached 
that aga- ■ ^ ' j .. 

in terms of marital status, 78.0% °f >he Canadian 
commuters we talked to were married, f J° ' |* °f 

Mexican males; Mexican women conmuters are less likely 
to be married, only 48.5% of the surveyed 
iharried,: whereas 63.0% of the U . S . female labor force 
is married. * ' 

The surveyed green-card .commuters , as one might 
expect! Sri nving In larger households along the south- 
ern bordS than along the^Canadian line.^ More than 60% 

the former indicated that there were five or more 
peopi; livS/in their household, and 15% indicated that 



* statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1974, Table 550, 
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' TABLE A-2 

Pietributiong of Age of Gcean-Card CoAinu ter R<^^ 

and off u , S ♦ Labor .. Fogce 
y ' " ~ ' ' ' ' ' ' 
.(as percants of group tespoailnf) ' 



^^^^■^■^ - - - ■■ - - - - 




^ u*s. 


. AGE AT LAST ^ 
BIRTHDAY 




Canadian 


M^Kican Border/ 


LA»OR FORCE . 
1973 




Total 


Border 




Kale 


Fainala 


jndar 20 . 


4,0 




4s3> 


5*0 


2 *9 


9,7 




12,4 








^ J « ^ 


15*0 


25 ^ 34 


33,7 


/24.4 


23. 


23;6 


23 .5 . 


22, 7 




26*9 


31% 7, 


26.0 


27*1 


23.5 


18,4 


4b - 54 


; 19 . 3 ' 


34.1 


IS.^ 


17.1 


14. 7< 


18.7 , 


65 - 64 


12.9 . 


7. a 


13.* 


16.4 


8.8 


12* 3 


65 and Over 


□ , D 








2.9 


3*3 


No s of Respondants 


249 


41 




140 


68 




SUBTOTAL^ ^ ; 


100.0 


99,9 


100.0 


99.9 


99,8 


loo* 1 


Don*t Know/Rafuse 
to Answer 


0.4 




0. S 


0.7 






Total No. of Respondants 


250 


41 










Aver acre Age "~ ' ^ 


■ 38.9. ^ 


41v7 


38. a 


\ 39 , a 


36:6 


38.5 



^ Source; Columns 1 through 5, Linton & Company Illegal ftllari Study , 197S; 
colusin 6, Statistical M^ateact o f the U,S*, 1974, f^ble 544; average age of 
U.S. labor forca calculatad f roro EmplQ^ant ..and B^tplngk t April, 1975/ CTablas, 
K-19 and A-9. , ^ . ^ ^ ' 

^Parolntages may not add to 100 due to roundoCJC, , , ; 



Vhere were ^ine or ^ore. 'About a quarter of the Canadians , 
repoJtel hoaseholds with £iv« of mwe, and none abo^ the 
level of eight in the housa. 

Tha personal chmracterlstic which moat sharply dis- 

if«ugh!rcompa«ble to ,^hat of the U.S. labor foice. 
(See Table A-3.) ./ - ' . ' 

The interviewed/MeKican commuters, on the other 

/ There does' seem to be some improvement , however i in , 

Zl " =o«S* with schools whatsoever, this t.me, only 

3» were in this category. 

Ties With the United. States , ■ • 

AS «e indicated earlier , green-, ard "S^S?^;''^ 
their tpeci.i ""-,Sf-1i:2leran;nay n\Sf SnSteS 
?fat2r"s"e!l as"?e\i?ht"o SbtX there! Over and above 

FSsf;t^!%SMlrhSTtroSrer ^^%^^r. 

. border "than the northern border. , s 

Aceording to the oonventional ^^f |- " 
firtancial considerations, the lower costs that come with 
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Dis tributions sf Educational Attaimant of Green-Card Coputa r Restondenti, by Location/ 

and of theU/S. C ivilian Ubgr forse 

(as percents of gtDup respondingj 
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\4y yESis ally uv^i? 
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2.1 


5 - B 
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46,3 

\ 


12.9 


9-11 


17 1 
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1 ^ 4 


Ifi 3 


1!.4 


19.2 


12 - 12 


/ i J 


jy til 




1 4 


6.0 


38.1 


U^-15 


4J 


25.0 




1,4' 




13.6 


16 & Over 


0.4 


2.5. 










No. of Riipondents 


248 


.40 ^ 


2oe 


141 


67 


SS, 410,000 


StiBTCTAL- 




lOO.O 


lOO.O 


lOO.O 


wo.o 


100.1 


Don't Know/Rifuse to Umm 


0.8 


2,4 


0,5 




1.5 


mm 


Total No, of Responflints 


250 


41 


209 


L41 


68 


85,410,000 



■ Souree : ColiMis 1-5, Itnton S Conipiiiy Illegal Alien Study, 1915? column 6, Jaii^o 
StatistiGs, 1973, Table 12. 



" J^Percsntagas may not adfl'to lOQ flui to roundoff, 
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maintaining a home ia Kaxico, This vras borne out in o\xr 
survey / which ihovrefl' that a substantial majority of th# 
interviewed southern cominuters^ 62,61, had lived in the 
United States for at least a year (and about a fifth of 
these said that I they had lived in the States for tin years 
or more) * Only 14! 4% of the Mexico-Abased eommuters said 
that they hmd never lived in this country. Moat of the 
Canadians^ on the other hand^ told us that they had never 
tried life on this aide the border ; 65.9% were in that 
category. 

When we aslced the cornmu tars whira they had lived 
in the United States, we found a heavy incidence of 
Calif orniansi 119 of the Mexicans^ a majority of our 
sample of 20?, had lived, in California at one point in 
their lives, The sacond largest former home state for 
this group was Texas, where 87 of thein had lived* The 
third most poptilar state was a surprise, Florida^ which 
had played host to 29 of the Mexicans and a full do^sn 
of our small sample of 41 Canadians* 

Many of the JMaKicans said that they have cloaa 
~ r e la t ivss living- -in .the„Jttni_^^^^ th ._^over 40 ft of 

them saying that one or more chiidren/ a spouse, or^one~77 
or two parents live in this country;_the Canadian response 
to the same question, was less than 2 positive. 

The most significant tie that the coiranutars have 
to the United States is the green card that allows them 
to work in this country, and from our analysis off the 
survey results (and other informatioii on the flot?^S:Df 
immigration from Me^cico and Canaday it Lb clear that^ 
new graen^card comniuters are being created steadUJry^~^~ 
along the southern border, but that practi^e^rs dying 
out =on the northern border. s. 

Among our sample^ we found- that about half of the 
green carders in the south h£3i segured their cards in 
the last ten years^ while only 321 *of the Canadians had 
received their visas in this period. (Although the num- 
bers are tdo small tp be significant, it is interesting 
that only cne Canadian, cut of 41 ^ secured his card in 
the last fi^e years, while fully a third of the 209 
MeKicans ^ repaived their cards in thi same period*) 

These substantial numbers of new green^card. conmuters 
from the south, ainong our respondents^ and the apparently 
lack of them from the north, thus mirrors the changes in ^ 
the total numberi of commutera recorded by INS , as shown 
in Table A-1, The causes of this are multiple, but' must 
include the prosperity to the north of ua (and the poverty 
to the south) , as well as the differential way that 
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the n#%^ family-drierited 'crltferia of admisiibn enacted by the 
1965 ainendinents affect WDuld-be inmigrants from, the two 
nations (i.e, , weuld-be Mescican inimigrants are more likely 
to hav^e relatlvei in the U.S. than would-be Canadian 
.immigrants). 

The principal racoiraiendatlon of our previous study 
Qf thie subject was that the graen-^card aoirouter phenomenon 
be eventually eliminated by attrltioni that. all currant 
gr onme ted card p continue, to be honored for -the rest of 
the lives of l:be "nolders, but thtt no ne^ cards be issued. 
This^ in m£1:B^)t.g is what is happening along the . Canadian 
border ^ but Lha opposite is true jin, the Southwest . That 
a third of our Mexican respondents secured ■ their cards 
since v/e filedi our, earlier report five years ago suggests 
that had such a policy been put into effect^, it would ba 
makirig major reductions, in this work force. 

Coinniuters as Consuiners = ' , 

P?hile the consumer economies on the two sides of 
the a* S . -Cainada border are nearly identically the pricfes 
and^y^aiTability of goods dif f er' \markedly on the two sides 

■fche ^ southwest boundary. The. recent publiaity ajbout low _ 
Bugar ..and gasoline prices in MeKlco . ii— ^^^^ latest 
indication of these ai spn ritiesT^- If -o ; 
U*S^-Mejclco border-7-^ oiiu shops in both, natiotis # buying some ' 
f oodsjtuf-f^^~^here # and some there/ .buying alcoholic beverages ^ 

jcico^'and manufactdred gooda in the United States. 
The green-card eonmuters' ar© th6.^efore just one segment 
of the border population \^ho play the role of consumers 
in two' econornif 8; they ha^e the major advantage, however^ 
of buying housing in Me?cico, Where it is considerably 
less eKpensive (being built by workers who, by definition, 
are living in the Mescican eaonomy) , while enjoying wages 
earned in the United States. 

We asked three questions about buying patterns 1 
^here they purchased food, and clothing ^ and, if .they 
owned a car, where they bought.it. We expected to find 
that the Mexico-based comniuters purchased most of these 
items in the United States,, and we did.' On the other hand^ 
to our surprise, we found that the surveyed Canadian com- 
muters spent relati^^ely little money on this side of the 
bordir. 

In our sample, %^e found that roughly 7 01 of the 
commuters^ on both borders,' own cars. Of the Mexicans, 
5 81 bought their car in the States, while only 10% of the 
Canadians had done so. 
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AS for clothing, two-thirds o£ the Mexican coimnutera 
reported that they bought all of their clothes iri the United 
States, ana another 11% said that they purchasQfl' about three 
quarters of their clothea here. (Border cities i such as 
Laredo, Brownsville, and El Paso have extensive collections 
of inexpensive clothing atores. near the ports-of-entry , 
stores which draw moat of their clientele from the other 
side of the river. The availability o£ relatively good 
and ^relatively inaxpenaive factory-produeed clothes -- 
such as sturdy jeans for children — is something which 
Americana regard as unexcepttonal . Clearly, as the numbers 
of these stores on Brownsville 's Elizabeth Street and 
Laredo's Bridge Street indicate, this aspect of the 
toierican economy is nqt taken for granted by our neigh- 
bors to the South.) ' 

Canadian coswnuters, on the other hand, apparently <• 
do not buy clothea in the United States, Of our group, 
' 52% said that they bought no clothes here, and 371 said 
.that they bought only about a quarter of their clothes in 
.this country. - , ' ■ 

The L-«spor\se on where ccpinuters buy.X QPd_was._compat'^ 
' able to the clothing reflponae. Roughly two-thirds of the 
Mejcico-based woxkmn told us that they bought three-quarters 
■-. ol -their food, or all it in the States. More than half 
©f. the Canadian coramiterM said that they never buy food in 
the United States, and a third reported that they bought no 
more than a quarter of' their food 'here. . 

Housing patterns are considerably different among 
surveyed Canadian commuters than among Mexican ones; 88% 
of the Canadians own their own homes (and a third of these 
own ^tiem outright, since they reported no mortgag-e payments) 
On the other hand, only 421 of the Meaticans own their homes, 
but most of them have no mortgages. Another 431 of the 
southern cdmmutera rent, while some 12% live w^th parents 
or relatives who taJce care of such matterei ■ Housing costs, 
whether eK^essed in mortgage paymenta or rent, differ 
sharply. Among those experiencing these costs, the mean 
monthly payment reported in the north was $178, while it 
was only $51 in .the south. 

Participation in federal Programs 

The most pervasive U.S, program beyond the immigration 
process, which reaches all commuters, appears to "be the 
social security system. Ninety-six percent off the commuters 
reported that they had a social security card, and 90% 
reported positively when asked if their employtrs deducted 
social security taxes (it is possible that others art 
covered by the syatem\, but are not, aware of it), 
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Ihere is an interesting comparison betweeii the exper-^ 
ienot reported by the commuters and that of the interviewed 
bora county iliagals with the social seciirity systewi 
male cammatars were highly likely , to tall m of social 
security paiments deducted (90.6%) and. unllJcely to be 
paiu in caih (14.2% said that they V76re paid in this way), 
which together suggeet above-board smploym^iit praq tides. 
The surveyed herder county illegals^ on th© other hand^- 
were generalLy paid in cash (63.3%) and generally did not 
r8cei%^e social security protection (only 27 .9% reported 
social security tax deductions). Although the green-card 
oommutars are low paid workeri whom we belleva to play a 
d8p3:r^0aing role in the border labor markets ^ apparently 
they, unlike thfeir illegal brethren workinf in the saina 
labor markets, are less likely to he eKploited wprkars . 
(Female comniiiterB from MeKico were^ Incidentally, more ^ 
likely to be paid in cash (25%), and a little less likely 
to r^pprt eocial Becurity deductions than MeKican male 
commuters. ) ^ 

The facts that the commuteri do not live in thf 
UvS;7^-^^nd^tha:r^he^Trliagals are working contrary to law, 
will not interfere wi-fe^heir ultimate pension rights; 
the Social Sacurity Administration ragularly mails checks 
to more than a quarter of a million benefliaiaries liv^ing 
outside the United Statei, indludlng tens Of thousands in 
Mexico and .in Canada, 

The fede'Tal progiram that appears to have the next 
largest impact is the one that others might eKpect to 
be the mosl all-embracing, and that is the tax collection 
systewi* VThen asked if their employer deducted U.S. Income 
taxes p 76% of cur sample said yes, indicating that many 
employers, l^^l or so, take care of teheir social Security 
obligations, biat do not deduct income taxes. 

The filing of income tax reports^ appaars to be even 
more common than the .deduction of taxes, though one might 
expect the reverse. A total o£-84% of the commuters/ on 
both borders, reported filing an incoiiie tax return on 
one or mor© occasions. Predictably, a report of at least 
one filing was more^ common among Canadians (981) than 
Mexicans (82%) , and higher among Mexican males than among 
Mexican ^emalaa* ' ^ ^ q 

Despite the fact that about five-sixths of these 
commuters ^ said that they had filed at least one income 
tax return, it is clear that there were many years in which 
they h&d worked in the United States, but had not filed a 
return* We asked all the commuters how many years, in all. 
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they had worked in the States? we asked them, in another 
question, how many years in all they had. filad an ^nGomm 
tax raturn. We then coinpared the anewerSi While 103 of 
the 250 'reported that they had worked ten or more years, 
only 67 had filed ten or more income tax returnBr "inila^" 
ly, at the £ ivG-or-more-year level, 139 had worked this 
long, but only 97 reported filing Income tax returns' in 
five or more years, toong .the hewer coinmuterB, only 18 
said that they had worked in the country for less than 
a 'year, but 38 said that they had never filed a "return. 
There are qlearly some holes in the system.. (Green- 
card coitimuters, unlike other aliens leaving the nation, 
do not have ta-secure "sailing permits" from the , 
Treasury Department, Indicating that they hpve met 
their tax obligations? if auch a requirement were made, j 
presumably on an annual basis , the inoldence o£ corranuters 
flLing income tax returns would probably lncreaae.3 

Whereas a large majority of green carders partici- 
pate in both the income and social seeurity tax systems , . 
only a minority have tapped into various U.S. -financed 
service provision systems; thus the commuters and the 
illegals have comparable patterns in this regard. 

The most common usage of such systems reported was 
in the health field; roughly a tfiird of the commuters along 
both borders said that they had received trTeatment frojn' 
Ariierican* hospitals or clinics, and roughly a fifth said 
that members of their families had received such.^Mat- 
ment. Those who did make use of these facilities reported 
in about 80% of the cases that the services were paid for 
by either the commuter, his health insurance, or- by his . 
employer (a typical Canadian border re|ponae) . 

One, might expect that the occasional, and sometimes 
emergent, visit to" a hospital would be more conmioji than 
the daily border crossings of school children, and.this 
turned out to be the case. Less than 10%,of the s-urveyed - 
green carders indicated that their children attended U.S. 
schools, but these 19 familieshad a total of 45 children 
attending American schools. (As noted before, the Canadian 
commuters- are attracted by U.S. jobs, but by few other- 
aspects of this nation; all the. border crossing children 
were reported by Mexican familibs, no Canadian reported 
placing his child in a U.S. school. T 
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Respondent participation in welfare and food stamp 
programs was at the very bottom of the spectriiin; in reply 
to the guestion, "have you ever been on- welfare in the 
U.S.," there was a 4% positive response, all among MeKrcaii 

- conmuters. There was a similar response to a similar 
question about the food stamp program. (Since most of the 
Mexican commuters had lived in the U,S,, it is safe to 
assume that most of these instances of welfare utilization', , 
probably took place while the respondent was a resident 
in the U.S.) The brorder-county Illegals in our sample ,^ 

.were even less likely to participate in these programs? 
none of 'them had received welfare payments, and only 1.%% 
(one individual) reported receivinCT food stamps. 

The 1975 data for the ooinmutars is not out of lins 
with the resultB of our earlier survey f at that time v^a 
found that l%of those surveyed had eought welfare bene- 
fits, and that 3% had sought either surplui food or food 
stamps * . 

While we cannot guarantee that all 250 of the Qormnutar^ 
we talked to in 1975, or all 400 that we interviewed in 
1969, told us.€he oomplete truth about participation . in 
welfare and food stamp programs, we felt that v?e were 
generally getting straight answers (because we encounter* 
ed very few refusals to answer these questions) . The 
green-^card. commuters are workers, and any adverse effect 
they may be having is on resident workers, and not on 
our services-delivery systems. ■ 

Green-Card Commuters as Workers, 

Since green-'Card commuters are a creation of the 
Immigration Service and are not counted as such by any 
other agency, American or foreign, we have to rely on INS 
■ data regarding their numbers and diBtribution over space 

.and time. Unfortunately, when it «mes to the kind of 
work the commuters do, we again encounter one of those 
infelicities in the way INS collects labor market data. 

' INS classifies coiranuterB according to their employment 
in six kinds of industries i industry, building and con- 
struction, agriculture, . sales and service, household, 
and other — which gives us .only a rough idea of their 
type© of employment. Further, commuter i tend to ^change 
lines of work, and the data on their kind of work is 
collected once, thus, the siK-part distribution tends 
to be automaticplly out of date* 
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Despite thesa caveats ^ It is useful to tmrimw the dis 
tribution of daily aasitimatari\alQng both borders i and to 
^compara the totals with a ° siniilar ^braakdown of our group. 
(Seasonal .workers ara^Keludad from the data that £q11ow^ 
as well, as from the Iritervlews, ) 

Savaral coitatianti €an be made about the followitig 
table * The firiit is the modest on© (vhioh shauld 

be borne in mind,, in tha pages that follow) that is the ^ 
numbers of Canadian aonunv^ters are so smali that the 
statistics shown can be viewed as only suggestive.: Second 
ly, our data# along thi® Maxiaan border, roughly reflect 
INS data, except that we talked to a smaller nmnber of 
farmworkers^ arfd a larger number of domes tioF. thari the 
INS data would indictft^i Further r it is olear that moat 
of the coimnuters work: in nonagrleultural activities^ and 
as we cofnpare the cur3C#nt INS data to information gather* 
ed in the late sixtiai # * we know that the incidence of 
agrieultural work is. falling* 

Since the IMS iiiitjstry group breakouts do not aoin^ 
aide with those uiied Wtside that agency, we also asked 
the commuters to clasiiify themselves in. the .mora gener- 
ally used ll-*part dis tribution which can be found in ' 
Table A- 5. Again, several comnents are in order ^ The 
commuters simply do h<ot work in public admlnistratiQnf 
alieife are generally Jbarred from civil, service positions; 
and, in addition ^ Bom^ border connnuni tie's require that 
their employees live to the United States. ^ Similarly, no 
commuters identified thetttselves as self -employed in this 
question, although twQ of them, one from each border, so 
identified themselves in response to another question. 

Of greater significance is the diatrlbution of the 
comnuters in several eoS^the categoriee where they are 
represented* Thus, thp MaKicans are much^mora liJcely than 
Canadia.ri commuters to hot& agricultural jobs or work in 
private households i Ciinadians, on the other hand, are 
generously , represented in the manufaGturing and firiance- 
insuranGe-^reai estate lectors. MeKican commuters art 
considerably less likely to be in manufacturing than ^ 
Canadian aoimnutere*^ ^ 

The heavy representation^ of *agri^:altaral emploj^ent 
along the southern bord^er relates to the skills of the 
conimuterB,^ the accldenti of geography (the closeness of 
labor-'intensive field c3COpa to the border), and U^S. pol- . 
Icies (the end of the teacero program caused a number of 
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ex-btacerrs/- who .previously had worketJ iimieaLfttel.y Jtiorth of 
the border, to. secure green cards, so. ttirtt'they could eontinue 
this work through ani .ttt«r goveriiweiital mechaaisni) . 

'A more, precise auacription dfi green caEaerB mxh can be 
gaiiied from data on their occupational catliec than their in- 
dustrial distribution (Table A-6)i data on ths oocutiational' 
distributiori of U.S., v^orkers is also incLudea. ; ' 

The differences between the two boraeia is, even moze 
apparent frpiri thasrfvdata than it was from the Inaustry 
group distributions I reflecting on' our survey- reaultS;, , - 
Canadian commuters cluiter at the top o£ the page, in the 
professional^ managerial, and clerical cattigoriea, "Whftive 
■there are few MexicanLS, who, ih turn, are ^roiipea iu the ■ 
service. and laborer categories. There aee only three 
occupational groups, non-farm laboreri , craft anfl kindred 
workers, 'and; raper-atives except transport,, vhare there is 
less than a t<wo-to-one difference between thm pecctutage 
distributions of 'the two groups. Miong our respoadehts , 
Canadian , commuters are white-collar workers^ while those 
from Mexico waar blue collars. V 

We" decided to take a clbser look at the occupationa^l. 
distribution Of the Mexican conunuter respoiidantfl , and to \^ 
compire it 5^1 th that, of three other related popvilations ; 
apprehended illegal alien respondents, ilafal Mexlcaip imni- 
grants to the U.S,., and members of "the secona gertaratipii^ 
which. the census defines as "native-born .ql Eo reign or 
mixed' parentai«.'" Our thought was that tKera ■wpuld be a 
four-step progireasion, ■With the iilegala at^the bottbni of 
the ladder, fallowed by the grefen-card comnuters (a special 
kind of "imtnlgrants ," those who had' not left mxxco) ) then 
the immigrants who had, in fact, immigrated, and ffijially 
the members of the-^ollowing generatioii. ^hL$ turned out 
to be the cas«**' That members ' of the second gineration often 
do better than their parents is not Sxactly newswoHhy in 
a study of iroirilgration , but that one can bactetracte' and lo- 
cate two earlier phases in the process for Kejcican irtmi^rants 
'is an interesting, if yarrow, discovery. 



*The occupational distribution of the "four groTjpeiarev 
of course, not strictly comparable^ "and tire airections noted 
in occupational upgradfng are only sugigeativa; the commiiters 
are tied to th^'bordWt"" counties , while the drcmigtants ajid 
their offspring are working all .over the nation, and there- 
fore face a >roader range of employment opportunities,' the 
illegals, alaa distributed around the tiationp operate in 
the labor-market circumstances described earLiex in this 
report, ■ , ■ 
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If anything, the cofnpatisons in Table A-7 are even 
more dramatic for women than for men; while none of the 
female grean^card commuters were classified as profession- 
als or managers, more than 10% -of ^^^he second-generation 
wnmen in the labor force were in these categories. The 
percentage of clerical workers among the second-generat^nn 
.women (generally implying Englir.h-language skills) was 
four times that of the female commuters. 

Since MeKican immigrants are generally less likely 
to be highly skilled (when compared either to all residents 
of the U,S/or to all immigrants to the U.Sj, the occupa-- 
tional distribution of the green-card commuters is, in 
effect, doubly different from the U,Sp norm. These com-- 
muters, in short, are only paLrt of the way into America; 
their contemporaries, the imm.igrants who both live and 
work in this country, have secured a higher range of 
skTTls, perhaps because of an exposure to a wider variety 
of opportunities, and perhaps becaus^^. both working and 
living in the United States is more eKpenslve than simply 
working here, thus producing a stronger incentive for 
upward mobility. 

'.ae interviewed coiiimuters' from Mexico,' partially 
because of their lov/ level of skills, partially because 
of the underlying economic- conditions of the borr^sr areas, 
and nr^rhans to some degree because of conscious fc^xploita-^ 
tion^. are" not paid very Veil. Taking a round number, 
^100 a week, we- find that 95% of the Canadian respondents 
made that much or more (generally much more) , while close 
to half of the Mexicans made less than this. In fact, 
31% of the Mexican cormnuters reported wages of $84 
less weekly r this figure was selected because it, was then 
the weekly equivalent of the minimum' wage for most jobs 
(40 hours X $2.10 per hour). 

At the ther end of the weekly income scale^ at $200 
plus a week, close to ^60% of the Canaaian commuters 
reported such earnings ,. but only 7% of those living in 
Mexico * 

In terms of averages, the weekly wage of Canadian 
cormtiuters was $230 , of male Mexican commuters, $122; 6f 
female Mexican commuters, $8 5. (These data were for the 
wage rate in the job held by the commuter at thm time of 
the in^terview, in the Spring of 1975,) Weekly earnings 
for all Americans Un the private sector in April was $158.^ 



* U.S. Departmenit of Labor, Bureau oB Labor Statistics , 
Employ ment" and Earnings , August 1975 , Table C-^l. 
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These are all ballpark lorts of averages, but it is 
interesting to note that the Canadian respondents were 
rnaking more than American workers^ generally^ and that 
the Mexico^based respondents were making lass than either 
by a large margin, D Bringing iip the rear in these com-- 
parisons, as usual, were the illegals working in the 
border counties,, who reported to us that their mean 
weekly wage was $73,80* 

The difference in wage levels between this group 
of illegals, wno were 90% male, and the male green ^card 
commuters amounted to nearly $50 a week* It should be 
remembered that the surveyed commuters are ten years 
older, and they have a different ocaupational distribU'- 
tion, but given the fact that they are of the same ethnic 
group, wcrking in the same counties, and with comparable' 
low levels of education, one might surmise that a major ; 
reason for^ most of the $50 a week differential was ttie 
fact that one group of wprkers were legal, ah& the other 
was not. (Presumably the previously mentioned remarkably 
different incidence of social security tax collection 
betwe,en these groups is at least as telling, if not more 
so, than the difference in weekly income.) 

The hours ,c the commuters reported l:hey work were 
unexcepticnal, with the data reflecting an almost perfect 
bell curve: 60% said eight hours, 10% said seven hourf; 
another 10% said nine ho^^rs; six and ten hours were re^ 
ported by 6% and % , . - c^ively. My own early morning 
conversations with creow ::ard commutRre engaged in farmwork 
in the Eagle Pass area last spring suggested that substan-^ 
tial numbers of these commuters were working relatively 
brief days three and four hours — but this .phenomenon 
was not reflected to any degree^ in the survey, and may 
have been a passing occurrencea. (A grower often finds it 
niore convenient to have 80 manhours of wotk, in a day, 
performed for four hours each by twenty, people, than to 
have the same work performed by 10 indiyiduals ver an 
S'-hour period, and the looseness of the ^labor marxet 
along the border permits such a practice.) ^ 

The days v;orked by the conunuters are\quite different 
on the two borders; 88% of the Canadians and 53% of the 
Mexicans reported a five-day ^eek; almost^ ope third of 
the MeKico^-based commuters — like the illegals — declared 
that they work six day^ a week* The longer \work n&Bk 
lingers in the kinds of work these commuter8\ are likely 
to perform, in priv^ate households, in other i^ervice 
industries, and in agr^^gulture . 



Given their higher wage levels greater education, and 
lack of recent acquijition of graen cards/ one might pre- 
dict that the surveyed Canadian eoitmnuters had held their 
current jobs longer than those living in Mexico; this 
turns out to be the case. While there was very few dif- 
ferences between men and women, on both borders, Canadians 
had held their jobs an average of nine years; .Mexican 
conunuters had held theirs for only three and a half years* 

There were also predictable differences in how com= 
muter respondents secured their jobs, and in the extent 
to which thay worked with other green-^card conmuters. We 
asked the cOTtimuters a multiple-echoic^ question about how 
they secure i their jobs, with these alternatives i 

fB through , friends or relatives,' 

0 through a private employment agency, 

m through a public employment agency, 

m from the employer directly, or 

m other* 

Among the Mexican coimuters, almost half said they 
secured their job through the f riends-^and-relatives troiJfLe, 
another 391 v/cnt to the employer directly, while 8% had 
been hired through a public employm^ant agency. On the 
other hand^ about half the Canadians had di^r iact 
with the employer, whila approximately a ?ij. -.^d pri-- 
vate agencies, and another sixth followed th. iends-- 
and-relatives approach. No Canadians had be^ .laced by 
a public employmsiit agency. (We found in an earlier 
study of inraigrant workers for the Labor Department* 
that the first jobs held by immigrants were more likely 
to be secured with the help of the ethnic grapevine 
than subsequent ones, which are more often secured through 
more formal channels* That the Mexican commuters continue 
to make heavy use of this technique supports other obser- 
vations we have made about their status in the labor 
market as bottom-of -the-'rung, only partially ' arrived 
immigrants. ) ■ * 

& \ ' / 
Similarly, using a coAcept which William Weissert 
developed in our previous study we found that survey-- 
ed Mexican commuters were far more likely than Canadian 
opes, to work in "ethnic work places;" i.e*, employrnent 
situations 'in which most of thte workers are "of the same ^ ^ - 
ethnic^ background; we found in the earlier study that 
immigrants with less than average education and knowledge , 



*. North and Weissert, Inmiigrants and the American Labor 
Market, pp. 13'9-141 ' ^" " ' ' "= ' 



Ibid, pp. ^ 145-46. 27B 



of English were more lik-ay t:c v/or): aior^ysya*^ ...c.. laa^fe 
men in such situations which, in t.cn. tera-l low^ 
qkill low-paid employinent. Wi^n ^^x^s m miDa, wt; ■^-'■"^ 
Ihe commuters if therrwera oth.^" ,.,..n card. rs employed 
lul,.^ ■ =v worked- about half of ihe Canadians said yes, 

dld^alLIt foui-fifths Of the Mexicans. J^^^^f ^ -^P°"^ 
ling positively, we then asked, what proportion of your 
colleagues are also green-card CQrpjnutersi 

More than two-thirds of the Canadians said that fewer 
than a quartl? o? their colleagues were green coders, while 
almost half of the Mexicans said that more than three- 
cuarters of their coworkers were -in that category. ; Some 
Smpl^yers along the southern border are .reported to prefer 
hTring residents of Mexico, either U.S. citizens 
Card Lmmuters, on the assumption that they «e more pro- 
ductive workers than U.S. residents; such a preference is 
nof regarded as discrimination by the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity commission, although one ^ ^"^l J^^^^ 

an argument that such practices are contrary to the nationa, 
origins" segment of the law that the agency enforces. 

Some qreenica..d commuters do a .heroic amount of travel- 
ing daily td work; some farmworkers, crossing at Calexico 
ior InstLce, walk from their homes to "The Hole , "which is 
the iScal farm labor shape-up site; they then mount buses 
wSich will take them 90 to -lies before they can .ta 

work. one can hear the mariachi music m the busy b^rs on 
the Mexican side of the border, at two and thr«e a.m., when 
these farmworkers cross to start their long day. 

Again this is the exceptitn £.nd not the rule. About 
30% o? tie workers told us that they live within five miles 
of their jobi - on both borders. ^, Roughly, 2 51 commute be- 
tweef six-and ten miles each way, and another 25% commute 
belwcen 11 and 25 miles. Less than 10% reported a daily 
one-way commute of more than 35 miles. 

Although the trip to work is now held to manageable 
oroportions by commuters on both borders, a significant 
lumberer Le'commuters based in Mexico used ^^J^^^^ 
aaricultural laborers , working m a numoer of dirferent loca 
lions in Ihe States. Some 46% of them sai^m that they had 
traveled in the U.S. to do farmwork in Ahe previous five 
yeSs with a Majority of the man, and a _ little more than 
Tqulrter of the women so responding. 'Since only^about a 
qulrler of th6 Mexican commuters report that they are cur- 
rently doing farmwork, this suggests one or two steps for- 
wa?d, in thS last five years, for this group of workers. 
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It is progrea:^, I suppose^ to live in one place and commute 
to agriculturHl ^vaployinent ^ as opposed to experiencing the 
di£::iculties inherent in following the orops. It is also, 
presumably, progress to move from farmwork to non-f armwork. 

In this connections we also asked about the job that 
the comiriuters held in the United States before the current 
job, if they had not held their current job for more than 
five years. Since about two-^thirds of the sample of Mexican 
coimnuters fell in this category, we securpd some interesting 
information about their past employment, and therefore some 
clues about their work history. 

As reported earlier, about a quarter of, our group were 
farmworkers at the time of the interview (which we noted 
wai below the level suggested by INS statistics^ which 
identified 37% of the Mexico-Abased cQirniuters as farmworker^) 
We were somewhat concerned about this discrepancy until we 
looked at the preViQUS job held by those who had changed 
jobs in the last five years , In this case, coincidentally , 
we found that -37% of those previous jobs were in agriculture 
Thus, again, we see some evidence of movement away from 
farmwork over time, as we have. with Mexican illegals who, 
tend to leave farmvjork when they leave MeKico to work in 
the States , 

Similarly, when occupations in the current jcib and 
the previous one a;re compared for those surveyed, we ^ee 
some movement, minimal but perceptible, into v^hite-collar 
work. In terms of the prBvious job, less than 3% of the 
Mexican coimnuters said that they were employed "in the four 
white-collar o^Gcupations ; when asked about the current job, 
91 said uhat they now hold white-'aollar j^^bs* 

Thus, though there i^: substan.:i^^l avidence that the 
Mexico-based green^cara respondents are at the low end of 
the various education , /skill and incoi^e ranges, it is also 
clear that there is a/ least some upward mobility, over 
time, in terms of their occupational distribution. 

The Economics of f^he B order 

Given thair ^relatively small number- the decline of 
these numbers over time, their greater aye and higher wages, 
Canada-Abased cbnimuters probably have a minimal impact on the 
U»S* labor markets in the three places whero conductud 
our interviews and no significant impact elsewhere along 
that b'-rdar.. While the distinctly prospei^ous treasurer of 
s bank one„ of our interviewees — is holdi ^g a job 
wiiich might othiarN^ise be in the nands 'bf a resident of this 
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country, that gentleman, like most of the northern commuters, 
is clearly doing nothing to depress the U.S- labor Tnarket/ 
which is our principal concern.* 

There is every reason to suppose, however, that the 
commuter system in the southwest, which appears to grow- 
ing slowly, has a depressive effect on the labor mi./::s^Z:i^ 
along that border, particularly those east of Se^^ T- cgo _ 
and the indications that this Is the case art^ rK.vuixderabl: 
stronger in 1975, a time of substantial unemploinuriC, than 
they were in 1969, when we last reviewed the labor-market 
experience and .tole of the -^T^Asn-card cormnuters- 

^t\is easy to show ti cj:ore is a lot of povei^ty along 
the U.S.VMexico border wages are low and unemploy- 

ment is high, relative to " est of the United States, 
but not Mexico. It is aiSO easy to show, as we have , 
disc^?ed\earlier in this section and in Chapter I, that 
there is a\ substantial , movement of Mexican workers into 
this part the United States, of both legal green carders 
and illegal\ aliens , The rub comes, of course; when one ■ 
seeks to sh6w cause-and-ef £ ect relationships, At the very 
least, however, no matter what the primary causes of the 
substantiaL poverty that ^exists^ along the U^,3,'-Mexico bor- 
der, it is obvious that the presence of the green-card 
commuters simi^ltaneously aggravates the job market and 
working conditaons of U.S. residents in the lower-income 
brackets and enhances -the productivity and balance sheets 
of border employers. We find it impossible to doubt, and 
we shall next seek to show, that border county wages are 
lower and working conditions less attractive uhan they 
would be if the commuter traffic did not exist, or did 
not exist at its current level;- that substantial numbers 
of jobs in specific: U.S. labor markets would be in the 
hands of residents rather than commuters, were that traffrc 
controlled; and that the people whose economic interests 
are injured b^ grpen carders are for the most part persons 
of Mexican descent. (In a few places, such as Eagle Pass, 
Texas, 'all involved in this aquation are of Mexican descent 

the commuters, the employers, and the resident workers 
^- in most instances, however, the benefiting employer is ^ 
an Anglo or an Anglo-controlled corporation . j 



* Although the nun^er of workers involved . (two women and - 
eight men) was. too small to permit any sound inferences, we 
did notice that the largely French-aanadian group of com- 
muters moving daily from the depressed province of New 
Brunswick into Port Kent, Maine were considerably less well 
paid than those at the other Canadian border-crossing* points. 
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Before we seek to support our twiii th£\ses of aggra- 
'vation of poverty and worker displadement , it ie useful to 
review the economic and geographic background gf this part 
of our nation. With the exception of San Diego, which is 
blessed with both a pleasant climate and a niagni^ ic-ont 
harbor, most of the rest of the border atrip has X:A^.lv. 
in the way of natural advantages. Major inveetmenta in 
irrigation, largely on this side of the border, have mada 
it possible to grow fruit atid vegetabls^ in what had pre-^ 
viously been desert or near-desert concixt^ons, notably in 
the Yuma-Calexico area in the West, and in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley in the East. Beyond ^hese limited belts o#-- 
farming, the land has little to offer- (There is some 
oil and natural gas in the Lower Valley and some mines 
in Arizona,, but little employment is generated as a resiilt.) 

Most of the border area is either desert of mountain 
or both. By the time it reaches the border, the Colorado 
River (which is the border for a few miles K has been milked 
^of its good water ^ 'Hhe Rio Grantf;©, simi^.ariy, is an extra-- 
ordinarily long a^nd whin river, often dry in much of ^e 
area where it ^serves as the border. U^u this nation not 
annexed the Southwest,, and were the border simply a line 
running between, say, states of Mexico, virtually no one ' 
would live there (with the exbeption of San Diegp, which 
would presumably have. become the jewel of Mexico^ s West 
Coast) . , ■ 

Further, most of the border is -a long way from major 
markets in either the United States or Mexico. Given this 
fact and the lack of raw materials (such as the iron ore, . 
and coal which lie near the U.S.-Canada border), heavy in-^ 
dustry, with minor exceptions^ has not located on either 
side of the 0, S , -Mexipo.- border ■ 

What, then, supports the economies ^uf the U.S* border 
cities? With the partial exception of ':*an Diego, which has 
a broader base, the answer tends to be four kinds of economia 
activity^ . _ 

0 international trade, 

m government, "\ . 

® tourism, and 

m light industry (primarily clothing) . ' 

The first, three of these^ctivities ^^are ba^sed on the . 
.fact tha^/the^re 1^ k border, Som& of the/ international 
trade — freight trains, full ,6f toma' moving ou% of^. 
Northern Mexico, /for instance. — is conducted on "the macro 
level. H^ih of it is on a muqh smaller scale, the pur-- 
chases by Mexicaii citizens of modest quantities of .goods 
in U^S. border towns, either for their own use, or for re- 
sale to other Mexican families, / 
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Much of the goverranental. expenditiires also relate to 
the fact that there is a border; the Inuiiigration and- 
Naturalization Service and the Customs Service each have 
ma jor . elements of their staffs along the border^ and they 
are supplemented by officials of the Public Health Service.* 
Further/ there ii ii lingering tradition of military acti-^ 
vity; the Army at Fort Bliss in El Paso, the Kir Force at 
several locations ^ including their bombing range in Western 
Arizona, and the Wavy at San Diego, ^ 

Tourism brings "with it not pnly people from outside / 
the area, somo Mexicans traveling North and many more 
Americans triveling South, but jdbs as well, generally in 
tlie service occupations..; 

Finally, ^.the4rd\ IS light industry In recent years, 
clothing manufacturers^ particularly those making jeans 
and other casual plants ^ have moved to "he border^ in re-- 
sponse to its i^upply of low--skilled x^.-rkers and low pire-^ 
vailing wages (and^ until recently, th^ almost 'total lack ■ 
of union activity), Thi-s ^movement hj^A be^^n to the^U.S* 
side of the border, and it has cr#a- d jobs largely for. ^ 
women, many of whom are coifimuters. 

Meanwhile, on the other , side of the border, there are 
so-icalled "twin plants,^'' where Meylcan workers perform 
hand-labqr, such as 'assembly operacions, using parts (e.g., 
electronic apparatus and toys) which had been machine-pro^ 
r'uced in ha States. U.S. manufacturers like this, because 
i T.110WS them to use low-cost MeKican /labor to perform 
t'.iu ^or^^ und^ at the same time^ they can re-impoa^t the 
linXshea product into the United States after^ paying a 
tariff figured on the value added in MeKico, whieh, ip 
turn, is miniinal because of the relatively low w^ages, 
Mexico likes this^ system because it creates legal employ^ 
ment opportunities within Mexico without ^affecting any 
M^:^::^^:;o^base(l manyJacturlng operations| nearly all the 
gioda produced go riqht back into t^elU.S, economy, Amer- 
ican bordjer .merchantJ , and therefore jthe border establish-^ 
ment, like it because it brings rMexican workers with money 
to shbD in downtown- Nogales , Eagle Pass, and the like. 



,* Federal civilian, employment is largely at the clerical . 
and journeyman professional level, particularly among ;^the 
border^watching igencies; regional offices, with higher . 
average grades , are never located on the border r and district 
offices only ra^edyr cbunty and local government paysca^lea 
are belqw those of the Federal government,^- - . . 
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The AFL-C.u lies not like it, however, because it views 
.as ^.^nother threi.t io the wage levels of its membarship, ' 

The U.S* border area-s aconorftic mix, of trade (largely 
retail) , service to tourists, light induetry, and govern- 
mental activity, with the partial exceptiqn of the latter, 
produces a low^wage economy at best. It is against this 
bacKground that we should explore^ the impact of green--card • 
commuters. > ' 

The^ Imp fict of the Grefen-Card^ Coimnuters 

The commuters along the southern border '(as we will 
show presentlyj are working in th.^: most depressed labor 
markets in' the U.S* They are ^^^^ tiirxag ^Aes^ labor markets 
in large .enough numbers i'^ L-^^tor/ and we believe an 

aggravating factor. A3^- h a number of economic indica-^ 
tors are available,, we confined ourselvea to; three i 

intoome levels (rfeported in the 1970 census) .^^linimum wage 
vi'olatio^s (reported by the U.S* anployment Standards 
Administration) / arid unemployinent (as reported by state 
employment security agencies) / which have the advantage 
of breakouts along oounty or city lines* 

Based on' the 197-0 Census, the Cou nty and Cit y Data 
B^k lists 840 cities over 25, OOOUnT^fTo: The. five Texas . 
border cities in.terms^of median family income> are 

ranked ms followrr ^ 

f 

^ " Median Family 

!' ' Income [ Ra nk in .U*ff > 

! Brownsvilla M,893 840 of 840 . 

' i Laredo , $4,9^i5 833 of 840, 

I '^Hariinaen $5,8^75 " 837 of 84^0, 

f MeAllen' $6,109 / 835 of 840 

^1 /e1 Paso ... ^ $7;962^ 745 of 840 _ 

I'' Another Income index is per capita income * Browns-- 
ville again trails with $1,487^ per year / with taredo next, 
at ^$1,517. (Both biti^es^ had less than ha^^" t>^^^ annual . 
,Merican average of $3,119^ the income i xhesfe 
cl^mparisqas'was for the year 1969.) 

- > \ ' / ' 

^M4.nimum wag^ ' violations rref^iot as ^|0^ ators 
a:3 income/ becausp they relate ndt only an aconcmic _ 
event (payment of' wav^es) but ifllso to a wcrkloa^^ activity " 
(an insipector_detecting ^a vidiation .of the. Fair Labor 
standards Aci) . Nevertheless^ an examination p£ these 
violations, in th^ bolder counties and iri the/Border states, 

.1 .. ., . ■ - ■ ■ J ' ■ 
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shoves ^:hs.t minimum wage and overtime violations are more 
likely to hm detected in the border Qounties than a random 
distribution might predict (i.e., the percentages o£ these 
violations is higher compared to the state^ totals, than 
the percentage of border counties populations are to^ the 
state populations). As Table A-8 indicates , this is 
clearly ^he case in the three eastern states, but not as 
true in California (which buttresses our thesis that 
San Diego is a continuing exception to our generaliiata.ons) . 

When the diata in Table A'-B are tn?.alled, we find thc.:^ 
the border couritias have 8.21 of the Dr-'.ulatior} of the 
border states, 13.9% of the Fair Labor ^tarj^ards Act 
Violations, 16.1% of the amount of unpaid minimiim wages 
found in those states, and 9,6% of the unpaid overtime. 
(The significance of unpaid minimum, wages i^^ greater 
than that of unpaid overtime in most instance;;^ ; in the 
case of minimum wage violations, the worker was not 
being paid a maKimum of $2,10 an hour, the highest o|^ 
the three minimum wagsi then in effect; in the case o£ 
unpaid overtime, the question may be whether, for yie 
final five hours of the week, the truckdriver was paid 
$7.50 an hour or $5,00 an hour.) In short, that the 
incidence of detected unpaid minimum wages, in the border 
counties, was twice that of the border states tells us 
something about employar practices that area* 

although the incidence of .detected minimum wage law 
vioiations appears to be higher in the border counties 
than in the bbrder states, this legislation plays a . . 

crucial role in these .counties . In a Labor Department 
study of coiTjnuter wage rates in the City 'of Laredd , TeKafi , 
in 19 (3 8.. the Department found that 47.7% r-f the 608 commuters 
studied v^ere prfid preciselry the minimum wa^e:/ which was 
then 31.40 an i>- ^-r, and that 75.6% of these cbnmiuters were 
paid $1.40 an hour or less.* 



While it is personally depressirig to have a low income, 
or t'o be paid less than the minimum wage, it can' be arguea 
that it is even worse to have no job -at all. There is a ^ 
substBiTirial amount of unemployment .in the border counties, 
and it as substantially higher than in the balance of the 
border States. - • ' . - -t 



/ 



* Stanley M. Knebel , "Restri'ctive Admis'sioh Standards; 
Probable Impact on Mexican Alien Commuters , Farm^bor 
Developments (November il968 ) . r', ' .-. • 
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Populat ion 


Nufl\bqr 
of CflSOs^ 






S ttltn 




(1970 Censuo) 










7 ,700 


3 




% 50 






140,368 


212 




8O,S70 






359 1^91 


512 

£ J £ 


84^653 


40,118 




■ Hidalgo 


101, S3i 


141 

i 


32^949 


45,043 




imdlipDth 


' 2,392 


Q 


0 


0 






A 1 3d 1 




421 






Kinney 




0 


0 


0 






18,093 


9 




4,040 






4 ,S42 


1 


0 


0 




Starr 


17,707 


11 


2^357 


2,057 




Terrell 


1,940 


0 


0 


0 




27,471 \ 


IB 


7,011 


9,571 




Webb * 


72,B59 ■'; 


94 




3S,0Gi* 




Cou nty 


4,352 
7&4,&Dr. 


^ '0 
722 


0 

435,265 


0 

216,534 


gttTtG Total 




ll,106!73O 


S,S|B 


2,SB1,921 


' 3/758,540 " 


Border County TOtdil an Percent. 








a\ 






131 ' 


17% 


HEW MEKtCO 


" DOna Anu 


69,773 


44 


33. 715 ' 


06,129 




Hidalgo 


4*734 


4 


' 24 


942 




tuna 


11,706 


0 


. ■ ^ 0 


0 


Total Dorclor 


Cpunty 


06,213 


40 


$ 3^71 


% 89,071 




1,016,000 


• - 170 


135,630 


223,427 


11^3 ftk'r County TfJtrtl Pcrednt 








40% 


of State Tetai 




= 28% 


2SI 






74,492 




3,6S9 


17,143 

^236, eaa 




gam Diego 


1,357,854 


Ipl . 


72*. 260 


Total Border 




1,^32,3H6 


1P& 


80*919 


'253,831 


State Total 


19,fS3fl34 


- 2,804 


' 941^459 


3,524,053 


Bordor County 


TpLal as Percent 






8, CI 


,11 


of State Totai 


7% 


7i 



Se^urce- Unpublished computer parintout of the Eroplppicnt StandaFdo AcliriinlBtratiQn, U.S. 
KpST&^ont of Labor , entitled '*gt.^biitles on CompUanco A^tleiw liable 10, HDnotacy 
Findinga by StacD aiifl County^ J\ine ^1, 1974-Jfuna 20,^1§75*" 

%hose cae«ia inejude, iii addition to minimimi wage ^na ©vertima cas^g^ a snail number 
of other caies deiViing witli vlolfltions of tether pr&vi^ions of the law, euahjs thg Eqyal 
pay J^Gti ^ ' ^ 
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Looking at: the data one way, we found for the state of 
Texas (wh'ere conditions are, admittedly, wore fietce than 
along the boi'dar gansrally) that unemployment in April 1975" 
was at hhe 11.9% level in the 14 border counties, and at only 

in the other 240 counties of Texas. (This is the case 
despite the^ fact that several small border counties —which ^ 
significantly, hav e no legal ports-off'entry — are included 
in these calculations and report relatively little unamploy-T , 
tnenti See Table A-9.) 

Taking ario.ther approach, we examined' unemployment rates 
in all the counties of Texas in'that morxth and found that 
there vere 20 counties with double-digit unemployment rates# 
with tha foJ.lowing counties leading that lists 

County Unem ploynnent- Ra te (%) 

*^Starr (Rio Grande City) (Roma) . 29.7 

^Maverick (Eagle Pasaj 17,4 'S 

*^^ebb (Laredo) 16.6 

Zavala _ ^ ■ ^ - 13. 3 

PalD Plhti^ - ^ 12.4 

*Val Verde (Del Rip) 11*8 . y 

^f.ap^ata (Boma) \ .11,8 

*Can\aron (Brownsville) ' 11-4 

. ^Hidalgo (Hidalgo) - ^ .11.1 

^El Paso (El'Pasoi - 11-1 

Sabine ; ^ 11,1 ^ 

The counties marked with an asterisk are'^ along the 
border; the location in parenthesee is the principal port^ 
Qf-«htry serving the county. One of the three non^border 
cou:nbies is commuter-^ impacted Zavala, where CQrTumjtars crossij^g 
at Eagle Pass do farmworK in the Winter Garden area, and are 
employed in Crystal City. .spinach Ganneries* 

One more point is worth examining, this was the finding 
of Anna-'Stina Ericson* that although the coimiiutera were ill-^ 
paid, and that there was substantial poverty aloiig the border 
in December 1969, there were more green-'Gard conmutixa than 
unemployed P\merican residents. This suggests that If every 
conunuter disappeared and if their disappearance did not 
shrink the empioyment opportunities (which it would to some 
degree)^ and if^ every cormuter were replaced by an unemployed 
U.S residentV jthere would be a labor shortage* 



*"T:he Impact of Conmuters of the Me^cican-American Border 
Area, " ^Nonthly Labor Review, August 1970» 



Uneinplo;finont Data for 


TeKan Border and 


Non-Border 






A^y-tl, 1975 






Toxas Border Counti^B 


Civilian 
Labor Force 


Number of 
Unemployed 


Percent 
UnGmplcyGd 




69,500 


93 
7,930 


"3.1 
11.4 


El Paso 


148,995 


16,607 


11. 1 


Hi^^algo * ' " , 


. 79,362 


. 8,794^ 
\ 


11.1 . 


Hudspe|h 


1,104 


5,5 


. '4.6 


Jaff Davis 


B2B 


30 


3.6 


Kinney 


965 


43 




Maverick , ^ 


. 7 ,190 


1,252 


17 . 4 


Praeltlio 


1 ,707 


72 


4.2 


Starr 


7,373 


2,188 ' 


2S,7 


rotrtill 


672 


36 


5,4 ' 




9 ,564 


1,128 


11, a 




'25 ,328 


4,207 


16.6 


Zapata 


2,243 


^ 264 


11,8 


Bcfder Counties Combiried 
MoH'-BDrdear CDunties Conibined 
Stata 


337,970 
4,921,430 
5,279,400 


42,699 
268,701 ■■ 
311,400 


11.9 
5.5 
5.9 



SQurcQ % CJnpulilished data from the Te^tas IfnplDyment CQimissicn, entitled 
"Labor PoxGG Estimates for Tenas Counties,'* April, 1975. 

: " ■ ■ . / . 

Notes \ The sisc border-. counties \^ith unemployment r^tes of 5*4H or less 
i Include five %vhich lack ports of entry or ports of ^rttry vlth registered 
green-^card comnutersi Xhm one eKGeptiQn is Presidio.', . c 



With the passage of tim^ and the Increasing unemploy^ - 
kmnt in the Untted States,; this could no longer be the 
case. Looking at tha majo^ labor markets along the border^ _ 
she reported 49,7-70 conunuterQ and 38^67 9 American uneniplQyed' 
Using the same areas and data sources / we. show in Table A^-IO 
that in early 1^975 that ther^ were a few more commuters, 
51,' 59 8 , but, three tirnes as many tJ,S*-bas^d unempl^ad , 116 , 
556. on balance, this suggests 64^953 U,S,-^based uneniployed 
over and above the conrunuting work force.* (The eKceptioris / 
— bounties where there were more enteririg commuters than 
resrdent unemployed — v/ere in agricultural areas ^ Imperial/ 
Yuma, and Maverick counties, in California, Arizona^ and 
TmKSiB f respectively I ) 

It is clear ,^ then, that the ^reen-tcard commuters f rom ^ 
MeKicQ are entering ^American labor markets vhere wages are 
low and unemplDyment is high,* that they, are working in low- 
skill jobs^ and competing with the resident workers with ^ 
comparable skill levals. Some effiployers ^positively prefer 
theiti to residents* There atm more workers in these ' labor 
markets , than there would be xt there were fewer or no 
green'-card commuters . The gre^n-card cortiinuters Cannot help 
butbe depressing the labor market and displacing U. S • 
resident workers . ^ ' " I 

What Ha'p pens NeKt? 

With no pending legislation on the issue (though both' ^ 
Senators Muskie (D-Malne) anfl Keniiedy (D-^Mass*) have intro- 
duced bills on this subject in; the past) and with the Sapreme 
Court having 'spoken , the chanc^a are that the adverse impact 
of the green-card conmuters- Will continue into the ■foresee- 
able future. The Justice Depa^tnient ha^, hy the vote of a 
single Supreme Court Justice,, shaken off the challenge of 
the poverty lawyers, Thus ^ although economic conditiQna 
have deteriorated pn this side of the bolder ^ and one can 
argue that the gfien-card coitmiiiters are adversely ;afifec ting 
the working conditions and ernployment opportunities of / 
resident U.S, workers^, the pressures for changing" that 
impact^ which have often come froTd fortuitous sources have 
just about disappeared. . , ■ 



* 'If San Dtego County (which i£ an eJcoeptianal border 
county) is removed from the eguation, there are 36f349 
coinmuters and 51,856 U,S. abased unemployed, a difference " 
^o£ 15,507. . ' 

\ ' ■ • - ^ ^ 

\ - = ■ - ■ ■ . ■ I ; 

\ ■ A-39 . ■ . • . 
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TABLE h~10 



ERIC 



, D1b tribution of Hoqiytared Gf'^en-Card C ominuti^e and Eatimafced U.S. RiaBidcjnb 
tJriomploynieiit in Border Couritleo ^Ith a Major Influsc of Conmut Qrg 



Border Couiities 
With Major 
Inf luj<eo of Ceminuters 



Gieori-Card Commuters- 
Re^istere^ With 
INS f ;i975 



ynemployed 
U.S. Residents 
March 19,75 



Unemployed U.S * 
Residents Heduced , ^ 

by Green^Card 
Commuters Maroh 1975 



Texas 



Cajneran 
Hidalgo 
Starr 
Webb 

Val Verde 
El Pamo 



2,3U 
1,023 
785 
2,489 
2,533 
401 
14,781 
24, 323 



8/28 2 
7,915 
1,64<) 
4,343 
1,44^: 
l,37d'' 
18,369 
43,376 




California 



. San Diego 
IrfiiDerla 1 



15,249' 
6,169 
21 ,418 



63,900 
3,900 
67,800 



41,651 
-2, 269 
46,382 



Arl^oria 



Santa Crfe 
^ Cochise 



4 ,402 
1,000 

^455 
5",B57 



2,12S 
1,225 
2,025 
5,375 



-2,277 
225' 
1,570 
= 482 



Totals (for listed counties) 



51,598 



116,551 



64,953. 



S^urceg I Conmuter data (Irieliiding seasonal workers) from unpublished INS 
data Cion G-23-1" Supplemeftt A.)r unemployment flata secured in telaphona 
calls ,tQ the ^exas EraplD^ient Commission, State of California, Emplo^ent 
Dove^opmGnt Department , and Ari^oria Department of Economic Secarity, 

1 " ■ . 

Deflnad as counties in .which thtre are ports oi entry with 400 or more 

g|eari--Gard coiTmuters regis^fered with INS, ' 

^^ota i In interpreting this tailed the reader shQuld bear in .wind that com'- 
muters may worl^ in a county other than' the one in which the port of entry 
Is Iccatedr to the extent that this is the case, this tends to .understate 
the iiriontployed-Gonimiitar ratio by overstating the riumbers of cerrBfluters active 
in a ^iven- couiity. \y ' ^ ' . . .. 

it. 

■ ^-4 0 
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APPREHENDED ILLEGiVL QUESTIONNAIRE 



rdenti f Ication Number 
(do not code) 



Int^jwle-wer I Fill in Place of Inte rview 



01 




Swrantori 


02 




New Vor.X City 


03 






04 




HLaml 


05 




WaBliington, D,C, 


06 




.'Detroit 


07 




Chicago 


08, 




S&attla 


09 




San PraiiciscQ 


10 




Los ^ngeLes 


11 




El Paso 


12 




San Aatonio 


13 




Chula Vista ' 


14 




D&l Rio 


15 




EL Cpmtro 


16 




LareSo 


17 




Mar fa 


18. 




MeAlLen 


19 




Tyason 


20 







4 


I 









Date^ 



Maine of Interviewer i 
Time Interview began: 
Time Interview ended : 



EKLC 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR A.PPEEHENDBD ILLEGALS' 



^ Interviewers Before you begin thiM interviaw, it is 
very important to tsll the person you are iater^riew^ing 
' that his name and addrass v^ill NOT be asked, fell 'him 
you are asking these questions for ^ research or ganiaa^ 
tion which is studying the .^conO^ia condtitions and 
problemi of illegal aliens in thli cowtry* th^t he 
do'^s not have to answer any of the^ii queition^f that ,.-" 
he can end the interviev^ at any tlm^/ aad f.hatl no Mrnes 
or addresses of any illegals or thtylic ffelatlve&-^/£ll 
be asked at^ any time during the intfetview. / 



How old are you? (fill-in) 



/ 



2a. wffat is. your marital status? ( fiLl in)' 

1 married ' * .x"" 

2 ^ .widov^ed 

3 ^ divdrced 

4 separated ' . 

5 - single , " 

6 other ^specify) ^ 



9 " don^t l^nowy^ref use to aws^rer ~ ,~ 

' ■■■ ' ." r ■ ' ■ 

2b. If currently married, what nastiomality is your wife 
. (husband) ? v (fill in) 

' \ 1 - u- s • ' ■ . - . ■ 

2 - U.S* permanent resident alien " <green .carder 

3 MexlGan^^. ' , ' ■ 

4 ^ .Cana'dian 

*S - Othef ' (specify) ' . m ' 

8 - N/A , 

9' - Don ' t knov/refuse to Biiav^er 



3a. .'How many- children under the afe of 18 flo you have? 
/•■(fill in --,.if no children, ^oda -as belo-w-and skip 
to -#4) 



77 - none 



-1 
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I 



Hew rnany of your childreii ere ^born In 
tlie U,S,? (fill in number, of ^Wldren 
in boK dr use codes belo^^ if necessary) 

til - none . ' ' 

88 = n/a (has no children) 

99 - don/ t knov/rafused to answer 

I , 

How many of your children go to school 
in the U.a.? (fill in number of ^childreii^ 
in box'br use code below^* if necessary) 

77 - none 
' / 88 ^.n/a (has.no children) 

99 - don't know/^refused fco answer 



Aiout how rnany psopla live in^ your_ honietcwii 
in your home couatry? (fill an) : . ~" 



8888888 n/a ■ , ■ 

ggggyg^g „ don' t know/reCused to answer 

. - ^ _ ( 

h4iw' many relatives liv^ing in your home 
country 'do you help^ sappprt? (fill in, 
namber of relatives in ho^ , using code 
below if necessary) 

.77,'- none (supports no relatives) 
SB - n/a (^has no relatives in home 
country) 

99 — don*t know/refused to answer 



About how much of that support do you j 
provide? (fill inj ^ . . '\ 

" 1 less than W If their livtag ^.eK^erisea 

2 - about half their living expenses 

3 - more than half their living eKpenses 

4 all :: 

8 - n/a (supports no relatives) 

9 don't know/refused to answer ^ . - 



Ho^ much support do you get frotn relatives 
in your home ' country? (fill in) 



1 less than half your living eKpenaes 

2 - about half 

3 more than half " . " ' 

4 - all ^ ' / 

^7 - none r -\ ^ ^ ■ . 

8 ^ n/a (has no, relatives in home country) 

9 - don*:t know/refui€d to, answer) ^■ 



Do v^oii own a home in your home country? (fill in) 

2 - m * . I . ' ^ 

^'9 - don't know/refused I to answer = 

* , ) 

l £ you do not own a hprnm , do you pay (or help to 
pay) rent for a plaae whdre, .you and/or your 
family or relatives live? ' ' / 

■ 2 ' Wo ; • ^ - = : . ^ , 

9— aoii*t know/refused to a-nswer . ' \ 



How inuch rent (or mortgage) do you (or^ 
fanitly or relatives with whom you live) pay / , 
(in U,S, doLlarsJ ever/y month for that plafa^7, 
(fill in $ amount ^n tion or use dodes belo^^ s ■ 
if neceBsary) ■ . ; 

77 7 •= none ' :^ . ^ ^ 

88 8 n/a ' 
,999 T don*t know/refused to anawer 

How maany people live in that household? (Cill in 

88 - h/^ . ^ ■ = 

99 - don't know/refused to answer 

Does that household, have, electricity? (fill in) 

1 yms / 

2 - no ' 

8 n/a . ) 

9 - don't know/refused to answer 

Does* that jhoijsehold have running watei:? CCill in) 

1 - yes ' ■ " % , ■ 

2 - no . - 

8 - n/a 

9 - caon 't know/refused to answer • ' 



13* Does that'hDusehold haye a te3l#yiaion^ or a- 'radio? 
<fill in) ^ \ 

' 1 - yes " ^ ^ ^ \ 

. 2 - ino * ' ' ' ■ ! . 

8 - n/^a 1^ ' • s . 

= . — ' 9 ^ don't know/re£uaed ;to answer \. w ^ ^ 



14a. How mani^ of your relativea 9aitents^ or\ sisters. 
, -and brothers live in the U.a.? "(fill. Pn) \ 

■ • ■ . ^ ^ 

77 - none 

8 8 n^a' (no rei&tives) \ 
. ' 9,9 - don't know/refused , to TOSWer 

■ s " ^''\ ' 

14, How majiv of your relatives patents or sisters 
-and brothers'^ --'^ liveXin the UvS.? (fill in) 

11 none \ x ^ / 

/i 88 - n/a (no relatives) \ . / , 

99 - don't kriow/refusi'i'Cto^^^^W^ ^ , 



40-41/ 



14b. 'How 'many pf your relatives ':^aWnts,'.OE' sisters \ 

and .t>ro theses, -- are permanent Tesiden.b;; hliens in 
, , ■ the U,.S. i(i.e., are green cavejl#£rs)? (fill in) ■ 



44-45/ 



77 

88' 

9^ 



none ^ 

n/a (no relatives) 

don ' t , know/^ref used to anawer 



15a. Do you have a wifl (husband) li^^ing in thf U.S.? 
V "(fill in) " ■ 



/ 
I 

1 - yps 

2 - r| 0 



A 



"8 - n/a (no spouse) 
;9 - ion't know/refused tO anwer 



4 6/ 



15b. Do; yqu have children living in ,bhe^ U, S ,? 

1 yes" = ' , . ^ 

" ■ ...2 no_ \ _ '^^ 

\ S'-f n/a ' (no^ children) ' , 
'9 r don*t knew/refused to ^n^wer 



16 
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How/many o£ your relatives ■parents ., or sastera 
any brdtherg:"— are U.S. cdtlKWS? (fill-in) 

' / 77 - none 

/ 38 ■- n/a.. (no r.elativea) ^ ■ ; 

■ ? 99 -r don ' t. knov^^ref used "to,, answei' , 
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47/ 



48-4 9/ 



a?. How many years dLd you gd to, school? (fill, in) 

• * ' ' ■ 
77 none ' \ , . - 

*88 ^ donit kho%\r/re fused to answer 



50-51/;: 



18* How many years in all. did you aWend'a U.S 
school? (fill in number of years in bok; 
if liBSB than a .yeax ^ ■ use cbdes^ below) 

' ^44 Ct ^less' than 1 month 

66 -^ =7' to 12 mqnths - . 
77 - none ■ , 
% 99 don.'^t^ikiicw 



52^53/ 



'I9a. AJ30wt "^how inany years in all^ have you worked for 
wagSs;. laart-time or. fiull--tim^ (fill in)' ^^ J 

' ' 44.'-- l^ess thaM 1 month . 
^ ' , 55. 6 months. / * 

66 - 7 12 rnonths ; 
, ^ , 11 - nonk; ' ^ . _ ' ^ = ' ■ / - 
' 99 don ■ k know/refused to. answer 



54^557" 



19b. 



Mow many years X)fi. all hav^i you been selfTeniployed 
(rather than ^olj^ng for ^ages) ^ %ull^time or ; 
part-timo?^' (fllL'in) ^ w > . / = 

44-/^ leap .than 1 month ' . \ ■ 

^55 1 - 6 bonths / 

66 7 12 inQiitli.s ^ ^ . 

.77 none ^ ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' _ 

99 don't Nnow/refused to answer 



56-5^/; 



20a.' A.bout how^ many years , in all have you worked for 
wages in tha U.S,? (fill in) . 

44 less tt\an 1 Tnonth ^ 
■ . ' '55 1 - 6 months^ v ■ 
\ \ _ 66 7 - 12^moiithtB V ^ , ^ 

; . . IT i,-- none' , , ' 

9b/- don't kno\^/re fused to answer 

20b. About how many years have, you bsen sei f-employad 
in the U.S.?- (fi-ll ifl) . ' ' i ' . " 



58-59'/ ■ 

V' 

60-61/.\ 



■•-5 ■ 

o ■ 
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\ 44 - less thaa 1 fnoiith 



\ 55 1 r 6 months 
. '\ 66 - 7 12 fnDnths , ^ 

\77 none ^ - -l: : 
" 199 - don''t knowyref^Sed to answer 



21a* i^diJt how mnf y^ars in all h^S 'youx^ w^ii^- 
^fh.u^band) * f or wa^msf (fill in) ^ 

44 l^ess' than 1 m&nt'h 

55 " 1 - 6 mbr^tlis \ . . '\' • ■ 

' ^S" - 7 T .12 nionths * . \ 
, 7"^^ none ^ "> /' ^ ^ = 
, ' ^ /88. n/ a '(no-spouse) / ' 

99 don't ^ti6.v^/ref Used to anavrer 



21b^ ^^b out how jiian^^ y&ars has yopr wtfe (hasb^hd) 
Worked for wages in the.U^S*? (fill lii) 

, 44 ^ Lesg uhaa 1 inonth 

<6S - >7^"1.2 rnanths V - - ■ / ; " 
' ^ 'ga ■ ino^ apouse j ^^-^ , ^ , 



Nw J v^d ulri like . to aslc^ you.jome qaeitions^ about 
|^out_tnftst yeceiit jab la tha Tl^Sp rf you hild th#t . 
job . Jot^ leas ' thasi 2 veaks', ' dei^cribe the njost ricent ' 
th\t yDU hald in the.- U.S.. at least 2 wmB^m. * 



22a. 'Hoy many -year^ .flid y^ou have that job?' . 
. \-. - (^lll la 'iiunibsr of fears -in' boJ<r if lesa .thaii 
, . j year^ tise codes below) . ' ^ . 

■ ^ ^^4/-^l:ess^ than 1 ^rr^nth^' ^- " , , 
55 L^-- S inoiitjis _ . 
fes - 7. 12 ' nionth& : / ' \ ' 

g& aon-t ktiowyraf us'ed to"' ansvrer . / ■ 



■22b. ■WYimn dia yoii begfin that job? ■^(Ciil , 
"991 don' t . krio\^/ref us^d 'to 'aniver, 

22c. ^jiere. wail this job Located in the XJ»S*? 
" ■ (fill In balTo^)^ . ^'-f ^ ■ ^ / 



Zdp6ade 



2ld* Wha-fc icxnd o£ busines g or Andustyy did you w^rk 
■ / ; for that job? , CfTlL iti, lising ths jK^^Je^ 
.to help tlie ^miieai cSi^ias the correct amtmqoSYT^ 

■ \-.0 1 - Ag:clc^I^uge , 'Fo^sfcry ^ F Isherles ' 
■.^ QKm Jaimsl jlant neursoriee i .f ish Jiatah^ry 

' /' " ^ my f amusirmcVsV ^liKe cotton ginjiing. 



e5c * i coal* oil ^rid: gas dr il ling : . 



0 2 - Mining 

■ ■ 1 ' ' V ^ 

03- Coritract Coii^t^c ugtiQn. - ? .\ 

\ V'iluiiaing contractors ; stareet cori|t3Suc- 

\ tion; " pliunblang J.- painting ^ri^l^ 

^ . tractors; ca:^pehter ing, flooring^ roofing 

. ' compaiiieB ^ / \^ 

0 4^ Mai^uf aotuc ing ■ v . ^ ^ . . \. " 

i)cT~SiHrSryT textile faato^ieeF .gsrmint^ 
faGtpjriei.^ factQ:tri&i niakiaig food pfoduats, 
/elect^ipaL equi^i^^^ cat s^* ahtmicsls/ ■ 
machi^eity,. vrooS products f etc^ / 



Gas Sanitation ~ " , ^ . ^ 

px^/ ^ail^oadi, f fcaKiGsbi r busei^ trucklr^g^ 
ihipping; te3lip»hD|i& f " #leotr ic ' aad gas 
. CQinpariiei'i "wat^r supply; qat'bage serv^iaea 

0 6 /- Se'c vices ^ ' ' ■ ^ . „ ^ 

ex^ tioteLi; la^Uridrlls; barbershopsi auto 
repaicE: shops ^ l^Qs pi tali}' dentist o£fice^*^ 
alL h^aith.- Ber\ric es ; schpols/ 

0 7^ HQiaBe^Ql.d Se3^yiags ; ' . 

- . in pr dvatta houseMLda only g cleaning ^ 

ya;rdwork/ habys it ttjig ^ cookings, chaufieL3ri 

08. ^ Sales Ratadl Whcleial €^ ■ ^ 

' ^ ex ^ cioth-ing s toreif food^sfcorei, drug-=^ ■ 
Btoresr ga aQlin.6 ^stations i ^ttstanrant a 
and Ixjnch counter a " ■ ^ _ 

09 \_ Fii^ance^ Insura-nge 4 Real Estate 

8Kt" faanlcs j insurance comjatilesr apartment 
holies ' 

99 - dpn't kn^ov^yrefuse snsv^^r . 



2 2e 



22 



-8 

ERIC 



BEGIN 
CARD 



Describe bm BKmai^ly as y^oa^can thm \cind o f 
bus inei^a you wcrjcea f ot ia th'^tjob* 

Interviewer g Refer back to pxe^/ious , eKainples 
of"~kinds of businesses; g. i l.uii0h counter, 
private housiholdr dait^ f arrn, gai^oline ^ 
statioii/ ■ looting comp^aay^? ca^risfy ^ electrical 
contractoa:, and describe bilo\^ using not more 
than 2 wolds* - 



: 99 9 - do 31' t..lcno%*v/ir effuse to answer 

What k ind o_^_yrc)r K v^ereV^oii doii^g in that job? 

Interview§r g describe ai iKactly as you ,cari the 
kind of worK im not; mote thaii.2 wcPtde? e-g* , 
houiehold maid , truck d^i^er , sut<3it\obile meciianlc , 
farm'laboTe^j Jo^el w^aitir , Sct^ooi Janitor , 
crane operator / roofeJ. 





5 













7-9/ 


DO NOT 


CODE 





DO NOT CODE 



999 



do3i't fenoWa^e'ff iis€ to answer 



Z2g. nSi did Vou fi^id that job? , itHi in) 




01 
02 
03 
04' 
05 
06 
07 
08 
10 

yg 



^^publio employment" ag^e^igy 

» private employMnt ag-ency " = " 

- frierids oj rreLativeB ,in 

' fir lends or iel^ti^es^in hornie country 

- you aslced etnpLoyer d£ rectl^ ; 

- employee r ^recfuited you , 
cLcissif ied sds' 

Qthe^r (BpeciEy) i \' ^ 

- was m^h employed ^ 

- don't te no^/:E"eff use to ^nswe^ 



'22h. How many hoxirs; _a d^y did' yow uSUaHy work? (fill in). 

99 - don' t ^no'w/K'e.f us c to answer ' , ' 

22i, How many day5_ a ymmk did you u^^^ally work? (fill in) ^ 
9 » don't KnoW^eflusQ mnBwmr 



5-6/ 



10-12/ 



13-14/ 



■15-16/ 



17/ 



Hdv? did ■j'our emglo/er pay yoti? (fill in) 

1 -7 ^cash 

2 - check , . j : 
^ 3 - cash? and room md/ot board 

" 4 - check I and room and/or board 

5 - room and board oiily / 

6 - other (ipecLfy) i ' 

7 - v;as self --employed 



9 - don* t knov/r€£used to answer 



Ho^ much did ysul earn (includin tips or other 
mojtiey earned in that job)? ( Iiitarviewar i flLl 
In on ly . one wage rate^ if respondent IcnQv^a ^ 
hourly vrag&t flll^^ln per hour wage onlyj aode 
all other bO:KeB vfith B's) 



99-99 don 't know/ 

refuse to ansvfer 



per piece . , 
per hour • * 
p6r day , * 
per ^^3mk . . * 
par . two weeks 



If you were paid by the place |. how much money 
.did you usually earn a 'day? 

88 n/a ^ 

S9 - don^t know/ refuse to aftswar 



How of ten did you usually send mpney hope? 
(fill in) 

1 ^ mvBxy week 
• 2 twice a mDnth . 

3 drice a mpath 

4 - mvexy tv^o months 

5 every three months . . , . 
7 - never 

• 9 - dpnit know/JteffMsa to answer' 



About how much money did you send hosne each 
time? (fill in) 

■838 - n/a, (never send, money home) ^ 
999 - don,'t kn,our/ie fuse to -answer 







9 










# 






■ * 










: ,$ 

















18/ 



19-22/ 
23-26/ 
27-28/ 
29-31/ 
32-34/ 

35-36/ 



37/ 



38-40/ 

« ■ 



Did your emp-loyer deduct hospital insurance from 
i^our^ages? (fill in,' if rfspondent was self- 
QfjipLpyed, skip to *2 2x) 

1 - yes ... , \ ' 

2 no ' : . „ 

8 ^ n/m (self-^employed) ' - - . 

9 - don-t Icnow/refuse to answer 

■» 

Did ^your employe* deduct social security trom 
your waga^^ (fill in) ■ i 

1 yes . - 

2 - no ■ ' 
/ 9 - don' t Icnow/refuie, to answer 

Did your employer deduct income tax from your wages? 

(fill in) . ■ ' ' ^ 

L - yes ' . ^ 

2 ^ ho \ . ' . . ^ ' ^ 

9 = don' t khow/reiUBe to answer 

Did your eniplcyet ^kndw you were an Illegal (or th|t ^ 
you were an alien worKing illegally) when he hirad 
you? (fill iii-^if respondent answers "n/a," skip to #22 

1 - yes .■ ' ^ 

2 - ao^ . \ 
9 - don't know/refuse to answer 

-8 - n/a (was working legally) 

If you' feel that your employer knfew or learned you » 
were an illegal alien (or an alien working illegally), 
how dd you 'feel he treated you"? (fill in) 

1 - badly, because you wer^ an Illegal or wrKlng 

iLregally _ ' , 

2 - about the same as any legal*X employee - 

3 - batter, because yon were an illegal ' ■ ■ 
a - T\/a (employer didn't know) _ , „ 

, ' 9 - don't kno^/re£*uae to answer 



301 



i 



CARD 5 ' 



.22t. rf youi: e^pLoyar knev ox Learned you ware an illeg-al 
- alien (or were an alien. v?or)cing iLlagally), did he^. pay^ 

you Lass thah he' paid legiii tmployeas for doing the 
> same v/ork? (fiil in) , 

1 yes 

^ ^- . 2 ^ J^o ' ' ^ . ^ ■ ^ ■ 

i;;-^ 8 ^ n/a (amployer ' didn ' t Jchovr) - " ^ * ^ ^ 

9 - don 't know/refuse to ansvfer \ * ■ 



If your employer knav or Leatned you were an illegal 
aliin (or were an alien wrking illagaltyl^r^ did pay 
you less . than„.the mijiirnra J^age for your^^^^ joBTM^ff^ll in) 

1 ^ yea 

J ^ lio, ^ ' ' ^'^^ ' ' \ . . ^ ■ -""^ - \ 

8 ^ n/a (employer didn't Icnovf) 

9 don't know/refuse' to- answer ^ 



12v* Do you think your employar hired%ou . because you were 
an illegal? (fill in) \j 

1 ^ yes ' . ' ' \ t ■ ■ " / \ . 

2 - no . ' 

9 don't know/refuse^ to aniwer 

22w. If^Myour employer knew or , .Learned you were an illegal 
. alien or that you were worMng illegally i how did he 
learn that? (fill in)' = " ^ , 

1 someone working tot your employer told him 

2 - you told him / ^ 

3 - other (specify) i ^ 

8 7 njm (employ didn't know) 

9 - don't know/refUBed to answer 

223<, About how many illegal, ciliens (or aliens illegally 
working) ware working in the business Vhere you^ 
worked^ not including yb'uraelf? (fill in) 

77 none ' . _ . 

99 - don't know/refuae to answer , 



ERIC 



-11 



302 



22y. Why did you leave that/job? tfill In) ' /' " ^ 

01 laid off' . } ■ 

62 - fired^ . . - r , . / ^ 

03 - to look f a better job 

04 -^.moved ,to different place in U,S. 

■ 05 - *caught by INS' .V ^ - 

06 - decldeH\voluntarily to go to home country 

07 ^ became lick ^ 

08 , - quit . * ' - . ^ 

^ ^ 09 ^ other (specify) I " 

99 ^ don't khow/ref use to ansKer^^-^ : --^^^^^ .-^-^^-^ 

.Interviewer: No^^ tell the reapondeiit that you wartt to ask him 
a series of questions about what he~h^ this ' 

coiant^y and his home country for th«e last 5 years; \i*a*# ticom 
'spring L975-January 1970-, / . ^ / c&^- 

as * - About how many - jobs (whether employed or self -emp-loyed) 

, ,ha\re you had during ^he last 5 yiiars? . ( fiLl in) 

: , 99 - .don't know/ refuse to TOSwer^' 



24 . ^Jibout how maiiy jtobi (whether ©^^iployed ,or self-emplDy^ed) 
.have, you had in the U.S', in th© Xast 5 years? (fiil inf 

^ 99 ^ don^t knoW/r^fuse to ai^s^e^,^ 

25* What is the. loijgest peiiod of tiWe that yo\i have held , 
. the same job in the U.S^ in the iMBt 5 years? (fill inj ^ 
if this job is the same Job deacjribed in 122, Qo6m, as 88) 



44 - less than 1 ntonth ' 
5g X 1 » 5 nionths 
6g =^ 7 - 12 months ^ 
88 - n/a (job already deaqribed) 
\ ■ 99 don ' t 'know/refuse to-afynwrn^ 

25b. Ware you employed or self-employed in that job? (fill in) 

^ , 1 - eiripioyed ^ / 

2 self--ernpJ.oyed ^ . . ^ 
^^8,-- n/a (job already descJt^ib^d) 
9 - -doii ' t know/ref us,e to din^^^x 



-12 



3oy 



CARD 5 



25c. -_,, ijhi't kind of work ddS you do In that job? 
^'(caescri.be below ^ as ta 22f) 



a 








BO NOT CODE 



38 8 - n/a (job ilie^dy^^esaritfed) 
M 9 don 't"knov//refiusei ''to^^^^^^^ 



s 



S'sa, When did, you start tha.t ' jab? (fill in) 



88 - 88 n/a( job already deseribefi) 



Wonth 



/ 



26a. When you first came tD the U-S,, dia you have a 
student visa? (JiH Ini) ^ . 

2 - no ^ 

:: . 9 - aon't kno^^/refyse to answetf - ■ 



6 4-67/ 



6 8/^ 



26b% When you first came tD\^the'*U-S 
\ ' tcuVist visa? (fill in.) 
...» ^ " 

L - i^ea . / 

9 - don't knQ^/rtJ:uie to answer 



did you have a 



6 9/ 



26c. HoW riiany yearS' in all h.a-ve you beeii Ln the U.S.? 

]fill in) ' . .■ t . 

44 - less than- 1 month. 

55 1-6 months , . ■ '.^ . • 

. , 66 -*' 7-12 months ' ' ^ 

99 - tSon't kno*w/ref-use to answer 



70-71/; 



26d 



26e, 



Whea did you first oomm to the "U.S.;? (£111 i n) ^ 

99^99 ^ Don't knov/xefuse ta an^swar : _ 



' , , " Month 

Wheri you' have ,l.ived liert in the U.S.x, did you usually 
live in a neig'hbdrhboa ■ where other _ people of your 
'■^n', nationality also Uvea? (fill in) , > , 

1 - 'yes ^ , ■ . . 

2 - no ' " / ' 
9 - don't knDw/refitis& to answer - \ ' 

8 - n/a, (dida' t ai%?e n^ar otKer peop 

' '-^^ '304:.. ' ■ . : ' v, 



Year 



72-75/ 



7"6/ 



How maf^^ trips to the U.S. feave you made in th^ 
last 5 years? ' (fill in) 

; 9 9 don't know/refused to answer 



How; ma n^^ tiinel ha^re you been cavght by the INS. in 
the; last 5 .yfears? (fill in) ^. ^ 

_ 9 9 - doaVt know/refuse . t:t> ansv/er . : ■ 



Hoy maiiy years In the last 5 years have you mailed 
■a 'feda^al inconie tax form to the^ U . S . gove rnmen t? 



7 ^ none 

9 - don- t know/rl^\;se to answer 



' llov-iriiaiiy years in the last 5 " years ,have you pald^ 
Income "tax,, iri your home couritry? (JCll l in) , 

" a—- abn.? t; ]<now/ ref u&e^^ta_answer 

|iS an alien, v^hsn" you were in the U,S* during^ the '^l^s-t.. 
S years / how aolyou fteel you v#ere usually treated loy 
peo ple yog worked with? (fill- iji) 

% . 1 much worse than most U^S* citizens • 
2 - not quite as well as! most U.S, clti-zens^, 

,^3 - like anybody else 
' V better than mpst U,S. citizens are ^treated 

^9 - dbn't know/refuae to afisvs?er . ^ / 



.. During ^ the aast five years, t^hene^ex you were hired by 
U*S. .eniployet, 4o ypu;thirij< he Wredvyou: because you 
%er# an lllegaL alien (or you were ^an alien worlcirig 
ilX€<^ally) ? jfili in) ■ . ' J V / 

1, ^ always ^ ^ , . ^ 

-2 ^ most of the time "\ . . 

3 - some of tha tim^ . ^. / \ ^. ' 

4 - never ■ . ; . 

^ 5 " was v^orking legally In the S * 
' 8 " n/a was only hired once 

9 - don't know/refuse to answer ■ 



31. During the las€ 5 years,' hto-w piiany tim^a dad you ^ 
. pay' someone help you get wto the U.S ( fill in) 



-77- _.-nevejc ^ . 



15-16/: 



32. ' How much did yoti pay someorife last tAM 



888 - n/a (ne\rer paid anyon^e) 
999 - don' t- tencw/refuse tO #navec 



'33a/ About how., ma-iiy people do ikno v frorn your home 
' " town in your own country whO- ar& or who hav^e been 
, . illegar aliens {or worked Illegally) in the U* f v 
. ■at^'any time in-^he last 5 y#;li,^s? T (£ill\4ii) • 

\ , . ^ 77 none ^ . 

^ , 99 - don't know/refuse to |nsver /v . 



17-19><: 



20-21/ 



33b* 



About how many people do y^q Hnciw frotn.^youir liome 
town who were caugbt. at le^srt onae by the INS whan 
they were in the U,S,? ('fill in.) 



22/ 



2 all ^J'- 

3 " -^,mbsf ^ 

4 about half 

5 " a few^ 

7 - none . 

8 - n/a (dicii^ 't. 

;9 - don' t kno^/refused %0\ ams^tfer 



know any illtgali) 



'34a , About how many illegal' all^na (or- aliens illf gaily 
. working) ha^/i you met In t}»^ U.S. (beSdre /ou were 
:^ apprehended. by the " INS) ? TflU in) ; . 

X ' ' : ■ ■ / ■ , ^ . ■ ■ - ; V — ^ " / / ^ 

7 7 noria. . . / ^ . - 

^9 9 - don't know/re fuaed tQ aiiswer 



23-24/ 



34b/ About^how many of those ill'tpls^^ve beeri^appre^ 
^^^^1^^.^ ^...^ 'fill in) ■ 



hehded Byl^iNS? 



58t ^ ''N^ 

3out hat^J 



2 ^" all 
3"^- moi 
4 ^ abc 

7 ^ none 

8 n/a Cdidn't knSw any ■illegals here) 

9 — don't know/re^f uBtd t'O mmwex 




25/. 



-1 s 



3oa 



CARD' 6 



^3Si Aboiit how muph money have you iarried in aLl fchia^ 

year (gross wa^ges. Brorm January thr^iigK' ^pril L.9 75) ? 
' (fill in) ^.^'r: 

:■ , : ■ SjL .'.V-.. ■ • ■ ^§ 

mi - none , / ^ " . . . 

99 - d6n' t knov7/f effused, to ans.wer 



-3€'r^--Jibourt-ho^- much -of t^^^ 

tJ,S. ? (fill in) ^ - ^ ' . ^ ■ 

• . ^ " ^ - ^ . . , ^ V ' ■■ ^ " ' ^ 

, 77 77 - none 

^ 88 88 - h/a (earnM^^nothing^^^^ . ^^-.^^ - 

'^^ '™ " ^^^^ 99 99 - dori^^^^ ans^^er ■ ^ . 





I. 









'3.7*, ^' About how much money <aid yoia earn last year 
. ^ (.1974)? (fill in) ^ ' ■ 

77777 ^^nona ; ' 

^ / 99999 - don't know/ref used to answer^ 



. 3$v About how much of that money did you earn in- the 
In 1974? '(fill In) . ^ 



77777 - none ■ 

8B88fl"^- n/a fearned nothing in 1974) 

99999 - don't know/refuied to .ans'war''"" 



. 3!^; About ^how much money aid you earn in 1973? ' 
(fill in) ■ ^ . . , \ 

f jyill - none ^ . - ^ ; , " ^ \] ■ p ; 

' 999 99 > don't know/ref used to' ansv?er \^ 

-About hovs^ much of that money did* you earn in 
,, the/U.S,, in 1973? (fill tn) ^ - . 

. . 77777 " non^ ' . > , " ' . 

: . .aB'aSS n/a (earned nothingjn 1973) - _ ■ 
' ^9S^ - don't know/refused to anav^er 



-16 



307 



i 



7' 



During the last 5 years i. what kind of buiiwWt 
you iisually v^ork . for? (fill in " ,sae ^questfion ^ , 
22d tor eKaniples) - ' / -^^^ 

/ol Agriculture, Potestry & Fisheries ; 
\ . ' 02 — Miriirig ' ' . ' , ' ; 

' 03 -" Contract ConstruotiQii 

04 — flariuf acturing - \^ \^ ^' 

^ ^05 f Communication, El^pt^iCif 



Gas & Sanitation 
OS ^ ServlGes 

08— Sales - Retail & Wholesale 

09 - Fii\ance/ Insurance & Real Est^ta 

99 - don't knw/irefase to answer \ 



CAR3D S 



34-55/ 



42. 



During tha last 5 yeatB, what kind of work dW you 
usually do? (fill in, using only 1 or 2 tvOT^a, _ava 
in quBBtion #22f) ^ ^ ^ \ 



999 don't know/refuse' to answer 



During the last 5 years, ^ when you did not ^ 
job (1, e:,\ you were neither employed nor $alfi^ * 
employed)' \7l1at were you usually doing?' (fill 

1 - looking for a job \ : -^^^^ '-j 

2 -^ student V . . " ' " ^ 

3 - taking care of your family . , ' 
4.-^ other (specify) 



9 don ' t know/t ef use " %o .^anewer" 



DO NOT qoD;)g 




■59/; 



44. During those ..Last 5 years, how mUcft 'time in .were 
■ you not v/orkitig? (£lll,.;iin) , ^ V 

■44 - less than 1 ,inonth not working! , — 

' , 5 5 - 1-S nioiiths - " . " \ , ' ' 
66-7-12 months ' ." V - 

77 - none, (worjcsd all- 5 years) \ ' 



60-61/ 



45. 



^Er!c-17 



During the last 5 years, what labor union in the 
U.S. 'did you belQng to?, (fill in) 



DO NOT QOm 



888 8 ^t\/d (didn't belong to a U^S, la^oir union) 
99 9 9 ivdon^t know/refuse to answer 

• ^ 308 ' 



62-65/ ; 



cxim 6 



How majny years have you .b^lonf^^ to aii American 
labor union? .{fill i^n) ' ^ ■ .. ' 

\ - ' 44 - lesB than 1 month /^ ; , ; . ; 

55 - 1-6 months : , \ ' 

66 ^ 7-12 months " , ^ 

88 '^ n/a (never belongifl tJvS . unions) . 

99 - don't kpow/rafilse to ^iw^wer ^ . ' » 



66-67/. V- 



How many yaars have you b^XonM^fl to a^labpr uniow 

in yodr home oountry? (fill 

44 less than 1 'month 

55 - l--6/]^Qnths , 

66 > 7-^12 months / 

77 - none 

99 don ! t know/ref use\ to >m^wer 



68-69/ 



48- 



49. 



In 1975, how many weeks 'in mX% yoii \^©rk in feh«i 
U.S,^ either full-time ^paj^t^tlme? (till in) ; ^ 



- none ' 
99 dori'^ know/rejfus^ to mmw&ic^ 



In 1974^ how many weeks ^inVil ^i^you work in tih*a 
U- S- ^ either f uli-^time o^r 'pW|;^^tn^ in) 

^ 77 none ^ ' ^ 

99 -- don ' t ^npw/raf use tq iW^Wer ' 



70-71/ 7j 



^ I 1 



50 - In 197 3 , how many weeks in aj,TN^IM you work in 
.U.S., eithfer ful3,-time ot paKt^^lma? ( fill in) 

, . '99 / don't know/refusa to W^'wer 



51. ' lo the last 5; years , Jid ybw .Wer participatp in 
. uis* government prograni.vhialTi 9fave you a job ojp 
■technica.l training? '.( fill in.) ' 

: '1 - ,, yes' (specify nm& <p£ prOfram) i ; i^^. 

2. - no ., . ■ ..■ , , 

'•S.9 "- don't know/rfifiuas to ■an^^wer . ■ ' 



my 



Z6/ 




.52. 



■ \ ' 



5 3 



54 



In the last 5 years, hov^ many weeks did you racsive 
money from the uls. goverriirtiipt when "you lost yp.ur §ob? 
(unemploymerit iai \irance,-^f iLi ^ ^ 

11 , - none ' , :/ ' ' ' ■ - [ ^ 

V ■ ^ 99 don't [kj\ow/ xmSnmm to answer ^ , , 



In tl^ lastvS yeaja^ hovf many years , ( in. all) ■ flld you: 
. receive piimic jaiadstance (welf are);,iTi^tHa ^U.S.? ; 
; . (fill- inX- : ^ . ^ ■; ^ ^ / . ^ ' - '^ /■ 

44 ^ less ibhaii 1 itiorith \ ^ , 

/ ^ 55 - i-6'mpnthB ;^ ^ . ^ ^ ' . 

; 66 - 7-12irnDn^hs _ \ / : . 

, '\ll^'^ none/' * ^ ■ ' 

■ ; 9 9 " don ^ fknowr/r^ answer " - ; ,v ; ^■ 



you ever use fooQ stamps Ln 



In the last 5/ years^ 
thQ .ij,S*? (fill tn) 



1 " yes, 

9 jdori'/t^KnoVcefuse to answer 



BEGiN 
.CARD' 7> 



9^10/ : 



55 



When ydu s,ent rnoney baclc to your home country during th^ 
4ast_5_yea^r^s, how^^d it? (fill in) 

1 --'pbstal miohey^qtaef^--^ . ^ 

^ . .a/'^ ,Wonay ordeff bought at a bank --—-^-^^ . ^ 

3 -^/Tnoney^'order bought elsewhere- 

4 cash seat, .by rnall : " . ^ ' . ' 

5 cash sent to/ a' friend ; / - ^ 

'^6 n' pertonil ^heck . - ; ^ V ^ ' ^ 

Tr^/other (ipfctfy)i • ' ■ - . . / / ^ - ■ - 
8 - n^a, (nav^r sent woney home) ■ 
^" 9 /- (Jon H.ftno^/re fuse to answer ; . 



56 



When y6u were in ttift^S. during /the ^aast 5 years, did 
you eve^ seek help or Advice about getting or ch^anging 
your-y?isa from any of the followingi ^(fill in both boxes) 



iny 

' ■-. . - ■ - . . ^ =...,..-, fj ..... 

^ - /lawyer. ; ■ / ^ . '''/r. ^' 

2 visa coas'ultarit " V ' * . ' ^ - -^--^ 

k iinmigrant--aerving ageh^j (exi Catholic Migration 

. ' ' - ^ . . gervlca) 



12/ 



13/ 



4. einployer , ; 

5^1 choo 1 . , ' / 

6^- priest - ' / ■ 

8 - n/a (sbuight no ati^^lce) 

9 - don-t knov/rif use to aiiswer 
7 - Other Cspecify) 



?ii,=i«4i».*^^ff i^-?vii.=-35:'=i ■;'s=i4"=i4sr=r ~--p:i!-;'irS' 



■: - 



\ 57a.* tn^feli^tl^^* ^ y^?^-^' ^^^^ many timas^^iid^y^oii or any 
"it^fitth^i^^^E. your- family^ ' to a UvS. haapital or , 



.57b*. Ito^ '^d^B that meaicsl aaca^msiaaaiy'^aiii £pr7t:^fifl^, in) ^ ' 



• 1 'r-' you paxi by .^cilW- or ofteclc . 
^5 'ire a. trnerit .wag "free " 



'm 



17/ -iifi 



57b,'- IJo-v, nxailif timas th-iS; fi^t (19J3) haw ycu ^cr your 
. q-r G^^dtotc ? (tin in) , ■ . ^ ^-^^ . ' - 



18-19/.:; u 



1' 
2 
3 
4 
^5 
6 
8 
9 



yoia^rpaid by ommh or" clieqk 
youn vown Kea 1th v\L us iir anae ^ 

your emp loye r - . 

tlie^ ti^eatmeat^'Was free 



n^a (nD jmeflicaL- care an .lS7.5e) 
don- t khow/raJased ,to artswer- "^^'^ 



2D/ 



58, D^U3flr\g the Last 5 vyaarSp. whafc JcirkS of v/orJc :in vpur. hoine 
' ' \ SSHJ^i you usually 'do? fliLl belcwp tieLng only6;, 



888 3i/a — v^SitB& t working, dn/ha^a" CD uritry" ia last 
5 years . j ^- ^. ^ , ^ 

.9 9 9 doa*ts, knew/ re fuse to vsrii^ec 
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DO NOT cam 



Interviewer: Now tall the respondent that you would like 
to ask him some more specific questions about other Dobs 
,he has redently held in the U.S. Refer back to #22c for 
descriptions of businesses. ' « 



CARD 7 



59av 



59b, 



59d. 



^21 



You have described your most recent job in the U.S. or 
the most recent one you had that lasted at least two 
weeks Before you had that oob, what kind o f business 
did you work for = in .the U.S.? (fill m — if respon- 
dent had no other Job in U.S, 



— if 

skip to #60) 



01 
02 
03, 
04 

,05 

06 

07 

08. 

09 

88 

99 



'Agriculture, Forestry & Fisheries. 
Mining ' 
Contract Cpnstruction ■ " 

Manufacturing , 

Transportation, Comnunication, Electric, 
Gas & Sanitation 
Services , 

Household Services , ; 
Salesr Retail .& Wholesale 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate" 
n/a (had no previous job in U.S.) 
don't know/refuse to answer 



Des^'cribe the . kind of work you were doing in that 
using only 1 or 2 words, ffill inr as, in 22f) 



DO NOT COD 



999 -' don't know/refuse to answer 



59c. How many years did you have that job? (fill, in) 

44 - less than 1 month " 

; ■■ 55 - 1-6 months, 

. 66 - 7-12 months ■ , 

■ 88 -"n/sL ■ 

.99 - don ' t .know/refuse to answer 



When did you begin 'that job? (fill in) 
99_99 » don't know/refuse to answer 



Month 



Year 
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Htow did you find that job? , (fill in) 

* 01 public employment agency 
02 ^ private employment agency 
0 3 friends or relatives , in U*S.^^ 
04 - frienda or relatives in home country 
0 5 you asked employer directly 
06 ^ employer recruited .you ^ ^ ^ 

' 07 ^ ^ 'classified ads ^ 
08 "Other (specify) t . ' 
88 - n/a 

99 - don't know/refuBe to^answer 



How many hours a day did you usually work? 
(fill in) > . ^ 

88^- n/a \, > ^ 

99 - don't know/refuse to answer . 



How many days, a week did you usually work? 
(fill in) 

8 - n/a 

9 - don''t knov;/refuse to answer 



How did. your employer pay you? (fill in) 

1 - Cash - . 
; 2 - Check \ — ^ ■ ' 

.3 ^ Cash and room and/or board 
4 - Check'^ and room and/or board 
■ 5 ^ room and board only 
6 - other (specify) i ' 

8 n/a " 

9 - don't know/refuse to answer 



How much did you earn?' (fill in only one — 
use hourly wage, if respondent knows it) 

^ . V per piece * , . * • • ? 

8888 - n/a per hour. * . , • - $ 

9999 - don't know/ ; / < 

refuse to per day . s^*,^ . . 
■ answer / \. 

per week * - * . . 

; per "two week period 
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59 j. If you were paid by the. pieces how much money 
did you usually earn a day? (fill in) 

" ,88- n/a 

99 - don't know/refused to answar , 

59k, Did your employer deduct social seGurlty from 
your wageB?^(ffill in) ■ . - 

1 - y^^ * . = 

2 - no 

^ 8 - n/a 

"' 9 - don't know/refuse to answer 

591, ^Did your employer deduct income tax from your wages? 
(fill in) 

^ 1 yes 
2 - no 

8 - n/a . ' 

9 - don't know/ refuse to answer 

59m. Were you paid less than the minimum wage? (fill in) 

1 - yes 
_ 2 - no 

8^ n/a . „ ' 

9 don't know/refuse to answer 



59n/ DO you think you were hired because you were an 
Illegal *(or were working illegally)? (fill in)_^ 

1 - *'yes 

^2 - no ^ ' , 

. 8 - n/a ' 

'9 - don't know/refuse to answer 

. .. , ^ ^ 

•I 59<^i^ ' i?hy did you leave that job. (fill in) 

■ ..'^^l " laid off ^ ^ : ' ' 

':\ ■ ^ 02 fired . , ^ 

^ .03 - to' look for a better job , / 

04- moved to different place in U.S, ^ . 

05 - caught by INS 

06 decided voluntarily to go to home country 

07 - became sick - ^ 

08 - quit ^ 

09 - ni-hfir ' (specify) i ' _ 
88 - n/a 



O ; -23 



99 - don't know/ refuse to answer 



1 

\ 



CARD 7 



59p* \ WherG was that job located? (fill in) 



1 



State 



88888 - n/a 

99999 ^ don - 1 know/refuse to answer 



Zipcode 



^ D9 NOT.. CODE 



60, What was the rant' (or mortgage payment) per month 
for the place in the U*S. where you most recently 



lived? (fill in) 



999 - don't know/refuse to answer 



61a, HoA^ many people (including yourself) lived in that 
V \ household? (fill in)' ' - ' 



\ 



99 - don't know/re fuse to answ'er 



How tnany people in that household ^(including yourself) 
helped pay rent (or^ mortgage) ? (fill in) 

1 9 9. dpn'te know/refused to answer 



61g, How 
ill4 



6 Id, .Did 



many of the people, living in that household were 
gai aliens or were illegally working not including 
you:|:self? (fill in)^ ^ 

\ 77 none : 

'^^J' »»-99_^^dQDij^knQH^CilUi§§^t^^ ^ .^^I^. 

that household have electricity? (fill in) 



61. e. Did 
( 



1 "\yes- 

2 . - Ino ' ^ ' . .s ' 

9 "Idon't know/refused to answer 



that household have a radio or television? 
ill In) . : 



















CARD 8 


8 





65-69/ 



7,0-72/ 



73-74/ 



75-76/ 



77-78/ 

5-6/ , 
7/ 



1 y,es 



61f , 



9 - d^n't know/refused to answer ' • 

Did tiat filusehold have running water? (fill in) 



' -24 

ERIC 



yes . >; ^ 

- no ' i ' ■ °' ; 

-f don't know/refused to answer 

■ 315 



8/ 



9/ 



CARD 8 



62. Howmany other people of your own nationality were in 
that neighborhood? (fill in) 

1 - ■most^of the people in the neighborhood 

2 - many of the people in the neighborhodd' 

3 ^ about half , " n ., . .» 

4 - lesi than half '* ^ " " " 

5 - very few " ' " 
6' ^ none ' 
9 don't ktiow/rafuse to answer 
8 n/^a (didn't live near other people) 

63a. How well do you speak English?, (fill in) 

1 - very well 
.2 -fairly well 
3 ^ not ve:ty well ' 
- 4 very badly ' , ^ . 

' 9 don't know/refuse to answer ^ ' I' ' | 

63b, Did you learn to speak English in your hdnte 
country b^f^^® you came to the U.S.i (fill in) 

1 ^ yes 

2 - no ' ^ ' 
9 - don't knQw/refused to. answer 

63c. If you learned to speak English in your home \ 
country ^ did you learn in school? 

1 ^ yes . 

2 - no . . - 

8 -,;n/a (didn't learn English in home country) . 

9 -don't know/refused to answer ^ 

63d, Did you study English in a U,S. school? 

1 - yes . ^ . ' , 

2 no ' ^ ^ ■ 
9 - -don't know/refused ^to answer ' ^-^ . 

64. ,Why did ypu come to the U,S, this time? (fill in)^ 

* ,- ^ 

; , 1 - to visit relatives . 
2 - to study 

" " ^3 - to see the U,S. ' & 

4 to get a job ^ ' ^ 

5^ - other (sfjecify) 



-25, 



9 - don*t know/refuse to, answer 

• 316 



65. 



ARD 8 



Why did you comp to the U.S. the |lgs> time you came? 
(fill in) ., ' " ^ 

1 - to visl^ relatives ^ 

2 - to study 

3 - to oee the U*S. 

4 ^ to get a job , ? . 
' 5 other (specify) i > 

8 - n/a (this .time was the only time ^ respondent came- 
: to the U.S.) ' 

9 - don't know/refuse ^to answer- 



66. Do you plan to aome back a^ain? (fill in) 

1 yes ^ . 
; j2 - no ' ' ' 

9 ddjn't know/refuse to answer 



16/ 



67, If you^do plan to come back^ 
back? (fill in) 



do you Want to come 



1 
2 
.3 
4 
5 
8 
9 



visit relatives 
to study 

to see U.S. .again 
to get a job 
other (specify) i_ 



n/a (don't plan to, return) 
don't know/refuse to answer 



18/ 



68/ If you don' t plan to come back, why don't ycpu want to . 
come baak? "(fill in one, choosing the most important) 

1 - afraid you'll be' caught by INS again' 

2 afraid of ^getting your relatives here in trouble 
"3 - it costs too much money to come back 

' 4 - it's too much trouble . to come back . 

5 - you or your family. have enough money to live now 

6 - pther (specify) : : ^ ' . ' ' 

8 - n/a (plan to return) ^ V ^ 

9 " don *t know/refuse to . answer 



19/ 



69 



Mbre and more people from many countries are Illegally 
•coming to the U.S. or are here lagally but get jobs 
when they are not aUowed to, \ - ^ ' . 





(a). 


Why do you think they are coming? 

- ^ ■ \ 


















I 
\ 


- 999 
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20-22/ 



DO NOT CODE 



CARD 8 



(b).What^do you think your government should do 
about this situation? 



DO NOT CODE 



999 



(a) What do you think the U.S. government should do 
about this iituation?. ; - ■ ^ ~ 



^DO NOT, CODE 



Intervieweri Now tell the raspondant 'that the rest of .the 
questions' can be answered from the INS form I--213, but you 
want to check with him to rpake sure they are oorreot^ — 
, again / Vou will not writg down his name or hie address . c 
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What is your na^ibnality? (country^of citizenship) ^ 
/ (fill in) ■ ^ ; : ; 

» Mexican \ . ' 

- 4 ^ Canadian" ■ ' " ^ ^ 

5 - Other (specify) i ' ^ ^ 



71* Where were you living "in the U.S. most reae 
. , ' (,f ill in) . V ; 



City 



State 



Zipcode O^^OT CODE 



72, • What is your home, town in your home country? 
(bountry of permanent residence) 



Town 



Provirice 



Country ' MU NOT CODI: 



23-25/ 



26'-28y 



/ 



29/ - , , 



3 0r34/ 



CARD 8 



^73» Sbki (fill^ in) 

. ^ 1. male 
* 2 female 



74* Social S^eurity Number (fill in) 




DO NOT CODE 



76 i Date, place , and manner of 4ast - 
^ entry into /U .S /^^( jEill in) ^ , 



(a) Date I- 
(Id) Place : 



City 



State 



(a) Manner i 



DO MOT CODE 





. ... 


* 




68-7 0/ 


78. Status when found (fill in) 


DO NOT CODE 










71-7.3/ 



79. Length of time iilegally in U.S 
■ " ■ , (fil:l in) . ' ' 



DO NOT CODi: 



DO MOT CODE 
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40/ - 



41^4 9/ 



50-5^2/ 



53-57/ 

58-62/, 

63-^67/' 



74-77/ 



-28 



APPENDIX C 



X 



Schedule B 



^OcGUpational Titles 



Aiii'iitlaiiiri jScrvh^e Wni'kers Hiieli \\s Per- 
rioiiAl Bervicn Mti^iuhuiiH, AiiiUHuiueiU niiil^ 
RtHiCiittiMl Kt'fs iCe AllclitiaMl?sh 

AiittuMfJhitD SiM vjct- SiutjiHi AUciulaiit.s. 

HOvlk'U l?ptM r* If.,. 

( U rk-i. U^tul . 
C'iiHk ■. HhjM'l Ur<lt'f. 

FifK^ inoji, FlocjibiiyVi. ana Ho : 

OitArd^ Bnd Walchinen, 

■ Hoitkeripicl POinu^Lic Service Wdfk^ 

HuiistMifVii aiHi YarUiiieii, ^; 
JanlLurH- 

K<*y Puncli Opcriilor**. 

Kueheii Workers, . 

Ihhnrev^, ParUi. 

liiilu>rcr§, Miiu* ti 

LitUji erji, Coiimioii. 

I.is.ijjt'i"j* niiil I'uppcff., 

^I.lltl.^, Hotel ftnU MuleL 
j'51ufi-€if-iilUWork. 
^jMuteriftl Hanrtlcfs, J.^ 
fNutViea' AiUes aiui OrtlorUCS, 
j i^ickeYs; KlurHcM:^, BoUiers. nnd Related, 
! Poriurs/ ' ^ ^ ^ . ^ . 

Siiilnr.^ fiiuf Deck Hftiids/ 
BiilOH Clerk^i. OentrAi, 

BewinR hlaciiine OpcFatQfS and Hunditltch^ 

• St reel liaUwAy and Bus QOndueiors. ■ 
r Tel t'pi HI lie Ope Til tors i ' 
j TriieK Df iVef^'atid Tractof Dflvefi. 
! Typist^i; LosBPr Skined, 
j Lv^lftTs, Reereatlcjii^aiid AiVuisemetU, 

; tt " - '\ 

i orrUrATlONAL DflTlNltlONB 

i 

I . ASsriilbtcrs 

' Per for in flne or more repetUlv^e tft^ks 
I lUHsi'nihlc con^poneiiU- and 'MtUrii-^enibUei iti*^ 
ling h?*nd or power tpoieno innis proUuee ft 
iviirK'ty of eohi^aiioiLlH, |>ro<iuet5 or equip- 
fiiriii. Invoh'^i iuch Uetlwrtiei ni rlveUiigi 
■dvilUng. Alijig, bolUrig; seUJarlni. spot weld^ 
;ing. cenieuiing. gluing, cuitinf^.ana fitting, 
iM.iy uie elftn\|i«OT othof work aids to litjld ; 
Ipaili'tliiFhig asaembiv, May Inipecfc Of tebt 
^fioiuj>uneiil3, May iond prevleiiMly let-up ur 
iHuioimuie inuelilneB, ■ " - 

I Aitcndatits, Parkii\g%ot y 

1 Park aiUsmobiles for eiiHiemers in parking 
loi^ ur gtr'riiyes aiul Cfillect jees Bn&etl on Uuie 
' H\)\M\ ot pHrkHig,! . . 
Aftcnddnts {^cvvwe WoTken at Pj'r- 

' I ami BcciL'atiQn 8ifn-iCQ Attendant^} 

I Tvttovm a vaiiety of FOiiUiiQ thiki 'atiend- 
t'iig Iti t!i£^ ptr^onal. rtigcib of cubtomera at 
iiitU pUiee^ as an\t!SeM\tnt pnfks, iJaUi 
hnirsf^. elniliiiig clirckrOQmi, lUid dri^^lng 
^o/iius. incuides sucli l.ibk^ as taking aiul 
js^iting itckcib. checking iuitl issuing cloth- 
iiig ntid siipphes, cieanhig pfOnUsei and 
dttiiipineiit, an^wurhig' inqihnei,- ehecking 
iVf^U, nnd niRihlniinng'iiiinpIe recerda. 
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Aiiioviubiia ^ervwc Siution AKvnih.iiis 

StTVlce ftutQniolive vehldles wUh fuel.Mi''* 
IjriCiMUy. and nutinnolive ndCtsBuii4*y, fti 
dilve-in service TiiclhLies, AIhcj, enmpiitt' 
JhntgcB nnd eollcci Ipch frinii ciibUthiCfy, 

liartQniU'fn 

PrtM'nrc, mix, and dlNpcu^o aleohcjlld licv» 
eiayca fur eonj^tiinpthin by bar cuhtpnipps, 
A\m. cosnpiUe and edlieet tlinr|irs fot 
diinkH, ^ 
nookhccprts I! r 

Kuep reecirUs (if one facot of nn cHiabluh- 
mi'ML^K fiiiariL'ial Lr.uisaCtlons, Ue^ponHilile 
inr innlnUiiiUng oiio set uf books, ?nitl fept'- 
eiuii/e \i\ sUGh nreay at tit'cunnu-jm>»ibiis 
ncctninibMDeolVJibhv or; fMlery?ii hfCi^ieU 
rather lhfttT*Ti cuniplote 'set of riu' inh}.. . 

■ iiii^i nQ!/s ... 

Ffic'llllate fOiJd her vide in an tuiiiig idutQ 
by peiffirnUlig but'h tnkka as renioi ing dirty 
Elir^liei, lepieiiiahiiig Mmw and sliver biip* 
plipfj, sei'Ving Wiitbr and bnUef Uf iHittun^, 
' atnl donning and pohiJilng cfiulpnuMd. ' 

. CQshlcrs 

Reneive paymenta made by ciisLo^^iGi'^ fo^ 
gnoda or Eervicea, mako ehango, ftnd glv® 
rceol^it* Involves aiich activities aa operAtIng' 
cash reglaler, balancing eteh accountSf pre- 
pjirliig bank dopoilts RHd Other rei^^ted 
Uiitig.^, ■ . 

aiu tiff ctif sand Taxicali Driv€/s 

Drive automnbllo.*} to convey pB-^^scHgerfi 
^accf'rding to Iheir Inslructlnns. 

dinrwoinm Qtid CtCQncrs 

Keep premlsea of eo^mrreial e.^laiiilsh.'^ 
mentf^, ofllen bnlUliiig^, or apartment honsc-S 
in clean and orderly eondltion by perform* 
inM Fneh laaks as mopping and B^vcep^ng 
llOQin, <l noting and pollBhlng furnltiiro and * 
flxtnren, and viicunming rugB^ Work aecord*^ 
ing to let routine, 
. " Clcr^.t, Gpncrar 

Perform a variety of routine clerical tasks 
not requiring knowlad|o of systems er Pro- 
ccdiirea, involvei such acllviUes no copying 
aiid pQp.Ung data; proofreading rocorda or 
forms, counting, weighhif, or measuring nm- 
terlai, routing correspondeJice, . snsweptng 
lelephonei, conveying me.^aagCi, and running, 
errands. 

Ctaik%'Noivi 

Perforni variety of routine taaka ac- 
cnnuiiodate liotel gueat>^, Ihvolvea pucH ae» 
tlvitiis m registering gueila, di^pcn^ine 
keys, distributing mall, collecting pftyrnentfi, 
and adjuiting complaints^ , 

darks and chcakers, Grocer y Si ores 

Itemize, total, and recelva paynnent for 
piirchaae In grocery stores, usitaily using eash 
register. Often afiSUts customer in loe^iting 
itamsj atock shelvaai aod keep stock-eontrol 
and ifties-tranaactlon reeordj* 

* . Cierk Typists 

Perform general eierlcal work requhlng use 
r of typewriter In majority of dutlca.' Involves 
aiieh aetivltlei aa typing reports, bllla, nppU- 
cation formsi ihipping tickets, and other 
■ mfitterr from clerlcai records; fiUns.rocordi 
and reports, posting Inferma^tloh to records, 
sortiyg and- diitrlbutlng mail, ftnawcrihg 
phnne and ilmilar dutiea, (Goniblnca UVplng 
'and nilnp, iorting nialL aniw^rlng" the tele? 
phone, and other genernl efflqie work,? 



Qooks^Short Order 

PfDpare Rfut codk to oftler ftll khida of 
rihort^preimrAiion^tlme IddU.i, Mny involve 
. fVtch AeiivliUs ns cAfving mcriU nod niling, 
drdpfs from a gt€am=tablo: prcpRrlng ^nnd- 
wiches, Balnda, beveFngoa; find serving mcnio 
ovcf a counter, 

Counter and Fq tin tain Workers 

serve food to pntron.^ nt liinchfoom coiiri'^ 
ters, dafetcrJaa, lOdR fatintaina, or similar 
public rating plftCFa, Tftke firdera frorn eiis» 
tomers and frcqirently prepare Mmple ilemi, 
such na, dds.^cffi dUheB^ itarnl^o and toinl 
chfcHsi fccelvft pnyraent and mtika chanfe; 
nnd clean .work area and eqiijpmcnt. ; 

» a 

l>ilve pnf^allno^ or elncLric^puwcred Indiii- 
Irlnl If licks or tractOf/i efjtilnpid with fork- 
lift, clevjitjnf^ platrQfin, er trailer hitch to 
ninvj* nncl slsick cfpiipincnt and mnteflaU in 
a warehouse* storage jnrd, or factory., 

' £/cL'n^pr Operofori 

Opi^rALc €lavftl,QCa. .to 4ranr.poFt paascneari 
ntul frclgbi betwean biilluing floors, 

Fiaorvwni Floortwys, ctnd Floorgirls 

Pcrform.a vaflety of routine tisks In sup' 
port of other workers in and around luch 
work iltea as factory floors aiid icrvice are^,- 
frequently at the back ind call 6f oLhers. 
Involves such ta^ka aa elaaning noofg, ma'' 
tcrlais, and equipment: dlstrlbutlni materia 
Aifl and tooli to workers; fimning arrandji 
dcUverlnf mossagcs; emptying" cbntalncri: 
and, removlhg atari Als frorn work area to 
fitOFftga or shipping areas, ' 

QrountW^ecpers 

« ^fahlt^jn Rround^ of Indii^triah coinmer- 
rial, or public property In good condltlnii. 
Involves such task. ^ cutting lawns, trinu 
ming hed^cs« pruning trees, repairing fences, 
plauting flowers* and Shoveling snow, 

Ouards and Wtiichmcn 

Ou,ard And patrol prcVnlseB of Industrial or 
buslni^^s esiabilshnicntfi or shnllar types of 
property to prcvpiu theft and oiher crimes 
.^lOid^Pf^vflHUppsilblo Injury to others, 

ifcipcJ^s {Any indmiry) - 

perform a varipty of duties 'to assist an» 
other worker \isually of a higher Icvei of 
competency Of expeftnoss, Involvta mjch ae- 
tlviilGs as furnishing another workcr'wlth 
nmtarialg* IooIb, nnd supplies; cleaning work 
area, machines and equipment: ■ feeding or 
oftbearing machines; holding materials or 
tdoU according to worker aisistadi 

liovsahotd DomsBtic Service Workers 

PerfoPm a vnrelty of tniks in^ private house- 
holds, jiiclUding R\ich activities a^ cleaning, 
dijsling, washing, ironing, rnaking beds, 
maintaining ciotlieei , marketing, cooking, 
serving foou. and caring for children ^ Pro- 
vutcdi'fiQwcvcr^ That nonecftltLpatlon under 
this category ^ihall apply only tp those 
workers who have, had less than 1 year of 
docitmeiilcd paid experlonce In the perform'»^ 
ance of the above taiks worKlng on & llvt-ln 
or llve^but basis. 

* > Housekeepers 

Supervise workers engagod ii\ maintaining., 
interiors of residential bulldhigs in a clean 
and orderly fashion. They assign dutltr id^ 
maids, eiiftrwomen, arid housemtn^ Inspect 
ftnlshed work, and maiiitaln aupply of < 
equipment and materlaifi. 



UoHHincn and Var^mert = 

<1) Ferform routine ta§kfl to keep hniol 
premise*! neat Rnd<*cleftn, Invoices Bilgh tasks 
na cleaning rugs; washing wnJla, cellinp, and 
windowfl; moving furnitu^ei moppittg and 
WftHing floors; and, polishing metalworH. 

(3) MaUitaln the grounds of privala regi- 
deneo In good order, Typleai'^skfl are mow- 
. in^ and wAtertng lawnai plnntlng flowere and 
, .^VVlUiibs, and repairing and painting fences. 
A,^:K Work on init^iftttlono of priyatq employer, . 

Janitors 

fCeep hotel, onice buildlng« apartment 
' houset ot ilmilar building th clean and 
orderiy condition, and tend furnaces nnd 
hOllerB to provide he^t and not water, Typical 
tasks arc gweeplrig and mopping noorBf^ 
emptying trash containera, and doing minor 
painting and plumbing repairs,. Often !maln^ 
tain resldencD at place of ^^ork. - 

Kfypuneh OpcfOiofs | 

A . Using machines almllar in action lo typa- 
writers, punch holes in cards in such a pQsl*' 
ilon that each jiol^ can be identined as rep» 
resenting a speeino item of informatlbn. 
These punched cards may be used with elec- 
tronic computers aa wail i aa tabulating 
niaahlnei. ' , 

Kitchen Workers 

I^erform routine {asks in kitehan of festku- 
rmit. Primary responsibUlty is to maintain 
work ej'eas and equipment in a'Cltan ind 
afderly fashion, involves auch taska ag mop- 
ping floors, removing traah» washing pcU &Qd 
panai transferring aupplUs and equipment, 
and washing and pa%ling vegetables, I - 

.h. Zfaborers.Furm j 

Plant, cultivate, and harvestjarm products, 
following instructions of iupervisors» ^ften^ 
working as members of a team. Typical itaska 
nro watering and leeding livestock* pijbking 
frtiit and vegetables, and cleaning slorage 
araa^ and equipment, " / 

^ Lsborcf^, Mine ' / 

■ Perforni routine tasks in undergrmmd of 
gurface mltie, pit, or quaffy, or at/ tipple^ 
jnlll, or ^ preparation plant, invoivM, such 
' tasks as cleaning work areas, shovenng coal 
onto eortveyors, puslilng mlnb c^^rs from 
working fnce to haulage road, and loading or 
sorting inaterlai onto wheelbarrow. 

Z^aborers, Common 

Perforin routlno tasks In an InduUrlfil con^ 
' structlon or manufacturing environment. 
Typical tasks are loading and moving aqulp» 
menb and supplies, cleaning work areas, ^nd' 
distributing tools. Work upon instructions 
according to set routine, 

. LoQpers and Tappers 

{!) Tend machines that iheai' napl loose 
threads, and knota from cloth surfaces to 
' give uniform flsish and teKture, 

(i) Operate looping machines to close 
openings in too of seamiesa hose or Join 
knltttd garment parts, 

(>3) L^op stitches or ribbed garment partd 
an pointR of transfer bar^ to facilitate trans^ 
for of garment parts to needles of knitting 
machine, . . ^ 

Maida,,Hotet and "^fo iel 1. 

lean hotel^^ooms and halls; sweep ^nd 
mop^floors; dust furniture; empty wastebasf 
kcts;\nd make beds, 



rerforiii a eomijltiftl'idri of duties io ketp h 
prtviilo UtnwQ cicnn and Iri good oandUl^ii, 
inVfilvcH such nelivitlcti m cloiUilng nnd dust- 
- Ing furnHurc ftnd fiirnlfthlnifSj hftUwafa nnd 
Jfwvat«ric?M beatlh^ vacmNming,, Mid adrub^ 
h\i)i* fuqa; wnshljig wliidowaj W&jiilig and 
piillahin^^ flo^fa; femevln^ 5»d hangitig 
clrnptTlesL clcfininis and elllrig fupnaeei ftnd 
□tlier equipm'eiur rqpalrini niacliMiical ond 
cieelriniii , AppU^incG/i; pftlutHig and othgr 
, chores fts reqnlfed. ' 

. ' Load, iiniond, and convey materiiili wiliiln 
Of notit pliant, ynrdi or work&Ue, uiidar 

Nunps* At^es and Qr^erlirn 



Amlst 111 c^rc of bogpH^I patianU^ In-^e 
vnives B'iQh ; netlvlties as bathln^t dpcsalng* 
imdrc^Rlng patjcnts nnd giving rtlcohoi fubs; 
aef vlng nnrif coMecUng food traysi elssnlni 
find nhftvln^ imir from skin nreg ef op^rfttlve 
cn^asp urting patleuU onto and from bcdi 
{ind tfanBpoftlng patlenti to treatment 
unltit changing bed Ilntnfli rUhrilng crrnnds, 
and dlreetlng vliltors* 

Facknrs,*M(iflyor!i, Hot Hers, and Hit^tcd 

rnck products Into coniahier-^, iiioU rnp^ 
tons or crAle.^^ rnixtk jdcntilVjng inforniAllon 
on nrtleles: jn.nnrd nilccJ''boltle5 are properly 
scrCled und mnrkcd; often working with iinm 
bn or ftt nnd of aisembly line* 

Portars - \ 

il) Gnrry InigRaG© for pftosenpnrg Of nlr- 
lino, rnllroftd.-ior nxotorbus by h^hd or/ 
hnndlriicK. Perform rreiaied porsonAl serv^ 
■ Ices in ftiid Around putaUe trnnejwtRtion 
environmont, ^ " 

(2) Keep butidlng premises* working areas 
in praductlon departm^nio of tndustrlnl or- 
^ i;£\iri7.atiohH. ftr -Hnnjlftr klim in cwn nnd 
. nrck'rly condltinns. 

flecolvr cllfliis or cu^lonrcrs eohdng into 
rsiiihli«ihn?ent'^ en n^ooftaln their WantB, Rtul 
Uirect thc^m arcnrdtnply. Invoivt?^ §Uch nctlvU 
'u^'i nrrniinlftfi nppolntmcntf^* (Itroiljnf^ 
inller to cln^Unnrinn. rcanrtUnR" jitim^. lithi, 
iiatiup of hiiHliin^^, per.^on seen*, nis-^wrrliig 
fUioue and rplfXU'tt dutldH. 

' HiixiUi dfcM wnlf jie?! nnd pcrforift ft vnrlnLv 
cff ta*.k.^ to presprye^ pftlnted stufnCes of ship, 
nnd niJiintain llnrs, rtninlng perir. And cargo 
linndling t?cnf in snfe operntlVi|t condiMnni 
Involves HucH uiHk^ as mopplJig decks, cUl))-" 
ping f niit/-pstintlng chipped nrea??. nnd splic- 
ing fope, 

nccclvf pnyhtenl for jnnrthnhfjlHe in ri ro^ 
tail QhLr\bll^{rinnnt, wr^ip or bng nicrchnndiHe, 
and keep shelvoi stocked. 

o BfiringAftwhincOpf^ratorMsnd 

iJand-stttcUct$ ^ 

(1) Opera! e . BUiRie^ or mnltlple'nccdle 
Be A'Trtg mAChlhea to join parts in the mann- 
fRcture of Bncli produeU as awningij earpelg, 
and gloves. Spediailne In one type of aewliig 
maehine limited to joining operaUoni, 

JtiiM nnfl rpinforee parls ^f such nrti- 
flcs m gnrmeniH, hnfi eurtnlim, how button- 
lifilcs aniLnlinrli rastenor^ to articl^B, or sew 
drpofjiilve irihinihiK^ to nrliripH, nHing|nerdle 
find Ihrrntl. 



/ ^ fi/rrei nalt^vhj Uiul Bus OQmivctorn 

Collert fftres or-'lickotB from paniiengers; 
m\w trrthflfer»i open and Qitm donra, an» 
nounte itopn, nnswcr qutslloiia, nnd nlgnai 
fjjjerntof to start or atop, 

^ f ttvpfi on 0)if mi or M ' 

I Oppfflie Lj^leplione swHchljnards Ln relny 
inconilnK aJid Intarrmj calls to ^honeri in nii 
pstabiunment, and niake connnctlona with 
externnj linen for qutRblng cnlls, Taking meii^ 
BAHcs. .stippjyiMR , Information nnd keeping 
rccwdH of eftHs.and chargeH la often Involved* 
Some situation^ primfirlly Involva eitabjlBh^ 
ing or aidini telephone tisera'hi egtablisjiing 
local or long Ujstance telephone eonneeLlohfl. 
Tryrk Drrvars and Tragior Drivers 

I (1) Drive truck.^ to iran^porfc materials, 
mercbftndise, eqtiipment, or people to i^nd 
from apccined destinations, atioh aaTiliimsr- 
rRllroad statlonSj and ofnees. 

(i) Drive tractors to move materials, 
draw impiements, puii out objeets imbed- 
ded In groiindi or pull cable of*wlneh to 
raise, lower, or load heavy materlaia or 
eqiilpment. . * 

Typists, Imrr SkiUtd > 

. .Type stralght^eopy material, such as let* 
1 tersf reports, atfenells, and aSdressta. from 
\ draft OF eorreeied copyi Not required to pra^ 
;.^^pare maierlnis involving the undecstAnding 
.pFicoiupiieated teehnleal terminology, the 
arrangement and aettlng of complex tabti^ 
Inr detfljt or similar problems. Typing speed 
in English does ifrit ejected S§ .words per 
miniUs on a ninntmi typewriter and/or^ oo 
^^ordi per minule.on din electric typewriter 
and the error ra^e reaqhes 12 or/morc for 
a 5 minutD^Lj'ping period on repruaentntive 
bUilneii eorreHpondtnce. . * 

UshcfM iHecrcation and Amusomcnt) 

AaBlst patrona at entertalnnient events in 
fintiing seatfi, search ing for |5st articles, and 
locating facliliiea, . " 

noceive, store, ship, and distribute ^ ma- 
leriftis, tool.^. equipment, and products wlth^ 
in eslabyshmeuts ai directed by others* , - 

(7a Stat, 911; S U,a.C. 1102; Q4 F.R. 650i) 

^ ' ■ ■ 

Signed at Washington, D,C., this 2Qth 
day of January 1D7L 

' / M. R. LdVELL, Jr., 

Amsiant Secretary for Manpower^ 

^ |PB; Doe.TKHSo nick! 2-3-7l;g.-45 ftm| 
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APPENDIX D ' 

■^f -. . " * ' ■ * 

QcQupation of Appreha ri^d ij legaX Allen Respbndentg in Theig 
* Host Rgcaht U.S * Job 



'Code 



Occupation 



NO. of^^^^^^; 
. Respondgrits 



PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND KINDRED WORKERS 

001 ■ Accountants' ' ^ > 

005 , Computeir. spacialists> n.e*c. , ^ . 
013 ' ^ Industrial engineers ^ ■ ' ^ 

022 '/Salaa Bngineari ^ 
>^ ^ ^ 141 Adult eaucation teachers ,(karati instruetori) 
..J'^' JL^^S Mechanical engineering tachniciana 
"^'182'' Dancers V " ^ ' ■ 

184 Reporter ^ ^ > 

ISfi Mtiiiciana ^ and composers^ (dtfum^ ' ^ ■ 

= / 194 . Writers r artists, and entertainers n^e^c. 



Total 



1 
3 
1 

, .1 
2 
1 
1- 

. 1 
1 
2 

14 



OWNERS, ^1ANAGERS, ADMINISTRATORS') EXCEPT FARM 



230 Restaurant, 'cafateria^ and bar managers, 
245 ' Managers and atoinistrators , n,a*Cc^ 
(200) Owhar^ (self -employed) 



Total 



3 
1 
8 
12 



SALES WORKERS , > ^ ' 

*264 Hucksters and paddlers 

282 Sales rapresentatives/ wholesale trade 

^*283 Sales clerkSi retail trade , 

*2"b4 Sales workers, eKcept clerks^ retail trade 

*2B5 sales workers, services and conetruptlon 

*296 Sales workers — ^allocated.-. 



Total ,1 



1 

, 1 
5 
2 
1 
2 

12: 



CLERICAL AND KINDRED WORKERS 



*3l0 Cashiers 

'*345 Key puneh operators ■ - 

*374 . Shipping and receiving clerks 

*390 ^ Ticket, station, and eKpress agents 

==*395v Not specified eleridal workers - 



Total 



3 
2 
5 
1 

' 2 • 
13 



. - V--- 
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cmFT AND KlNDRiD .WO^RS 



^ 421 
^431 



401 Automobile accesaorieB installers ? 
^v*™i 4d2^^^''~^^"BaKe£^''**^^~^^ 

410 : Brlckmasons and atonOTaaons * . 
"411 Brictoaaonb and atonemaso (bripklayets) 
413 Cahinetmakera v 

415 Carpentete # ; ^ 

416 Carpentet> apprentioee 
Cement and osn^a^^te finiiheare 
Crane, derrick » and hoist oparatori 
Electrician^ . \ ? , - 
Electrician apprentices ^ ^ 

433 Electric powar line and caible inatallers and regairers 
436* EHCavating, grading* and roid macMne operators i ^c* / 

.r4^kr- bulldozar ■ « ^ - — ■ ;P _ - ^ . / ^ : 
441 Blu'e^collai: worker supervisors,^ n»e#'c. ^ 
443 Furniture and wood finishers ' . v 

=-445-- Glaziers ' ' ^ ' 

452 InapeGtora, n»a,c* - - \^ 

453 Jewelers and watfil^mkers (silversmith) 

461 . MachJ^nlata ■ ^' ; u:- 1. . j^'^ ^^ 

462 ^ ' Machiniat: apprenticeai meahanics and rapairera ^ 
472 Automotive body .a^epairara-. ' ■ 

4?3 Automobile*' mechanics ^ ' ^ ■ ; 

" ' . ■. ■ ,. _ " ■' ' ' . ■ . ^ ■ - ^ =■ 

474 " Automobile mechanic appreintices 

481 ' Heavy equipment miichanica, incl. diesel 

492 Miscellaneoua meehanias and. rapairera , ; 

503 .: Molders> 'wetaX ^" ■ ■ / ^^ 

sic Painters, construction and maintenance ^ 
^521^ "Plasterer apprantices . ^ ■ \ / ^ / ^ 

_ 525 " Plumbers and pipe fitters ' " , ' ' . ■ ..-^-i^ 

' 534^^ ^Roofers and slaters ^ , . S/ 

(547) Diamond cutter ^/ .i ' . \ 

,551 ; 'Tailors : ,. ^ ■ ^ ■ \ 

S60 . Tile setters , " \ . 

/561. ^ Tool and die makers' . ^- -. i 

563 . Upholsterers - ' 

=575 Graf t and^kinctrtd workers, n*e*c* 

■ ■ ' J'-' ' ■ ' ; / Total 



5' 
3 
3 
8 
1 
. 15 
1' 
2 
1 
1 

i 

3 
2 
1 
'2 
3 
6- 

3 
14 
1 

1 

3 
1 
18 
1^ 
2 
4 
1 
2 
. 1 
^ 1 
S 
5 

•^126 



^ . OPERATIVES^ EXCEPT "TRANSPOM 



601 V- Asbaatos and insulation workers ^ .... 
/602 ^ ^ ^saembleM - ^ : , _ - 

603 ^ Blasters. ■ v . . 

*604 Bottling and canning bparatives. 

'*610 Checkera, exMiinera, and inspectors i manufaetur^ing 



1 
17 
1 
2 
'4 



OPERATIVES, EXCEPT TRANSPORT (Cont.) ' ' ' 

611^ Clothihg ironeM and presears '\, ■ - 3 

*612 Cutting operatives^ n*e,c. . " 5 

613 Dressmakers, except factory , . 1 

-- . ^^l% - 'QtY wall installers ,an^ lathers . . ^ . , 1 

*621 ' Pilars, polishers, sanders, and buffers ^ ■ 3 

*623 Garaga workers an^ gas station attendants '4 

*(625) Maatpaoker^p ' ' ' % 

^ 630 Laundry, and dry. cleaning .opjerativesr n.e.c. " 

633 Meat cuttet*^ and butchers, manufacturing '^R 

63'5 ^ Metal' platers ■ - . 1 

6*41 - . Mixing operatives / ^ . ^ ^ 2 

. *643 ,^ PacHers and wrappers, eKcept meat and produce - 11 

• ?*644 '^^ Painteti, manufactured articles^ ? ^ 13 

*650\ Drill press operajtives ' ' . 3 

: *656v ; Punch and stamping press operatives ^ 6 

;;;^!6ii S j\ / ^: 

662 Sawyiigs"^': ^ \ . f. ' ^2 

*663 ■ '\ Sewers and stitchers ' ^ W^S -^^^ ^ . - 14 

* 664 Shoaiaaking machine bperatives " ' '^4 ' 2 

^ ' *665: ^ScrJLdjsrers . . . / . — . . . 2 

. *^71 ' IcHiSters , Idlers, and toppeles ^ , " . \ : . 2^ 

674 Textile operative^, n*e*c, ; . . 9 

680 Welders and flame-^cutters , . - .13 

*690 Machine operatives, miscellanepus specified - =10 

*692. * Machine opera'tives, not. specified , ^ =63; 

*694. Miscellaneous operatives. " 5 

*695 Not specified operatives - ; _i 
. ; . . = ! ^ Total^^ 213^ 



TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT OPERATIVES . ' 

. ' *706 ' - Fork lift and tow motor operatives . ' , .2 

*715 Truck teivars ^ 2 

^ ' ' ' ^ ^ ;^ , ^< Total 4 

NDNFARM LABORERS = ; \ . , . . 

*740 Animal caretaker^^except farm ^ \ ; ^ = 1 

.'^ *750. Carpenters* helpere ^. . ' 4 

^■..*751 Construction laborers, /except carpenters* helpers . -. 47 

*-753 ^ ' Freight and material handlers. . 14 

*755 Gardeners and groundskeepers, eKcept farm \ . .2 

\ 760 ^ Longshore warker^ and stevedores , ^ 2 

761 Timber cutfting and lodging workers ' / - ; 1 

*762 Stock handlers ^" =^ "^-.1 / .= :^.:.3 

*764 Vehicle washers and equipment cleariers-=„__ IQ 

*7S0 Miscellaneous laborers ; ? ... _ ° _^ _.._...^4^ 

*78S Not sp^.fied laborers " — ' : - 20 ^ 

;= Total- 108* 



A^^'- ^-^^^ " ^=-' 

0 ' " iVsA . 
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FARM LABORED AMD SUPERVISORS 



*822* Farm laborara, wage workers 



SERVICE WORKERS ^^EXCEPT PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 



Total i 



^901. Lodging quarters olaanarSf except private household i 

*902 . Building interior cleaners, n*e*c. \. ; 

*903 . Janitors and sextons , ^ ' ] 

*9ip Bartenders / : " ^ . ^ 

*911 Waiters 'assistant (busboys) ; 

*912 Cooks # except private houaahold (short order) ! 
*913 ^ ^ Dishwashars \' 

.*914 Food counter and fountain workers ' ^| 

915 * Waiters ' \ ■ , i 

*916 Food, service workers,'^ n*e,c* , akcapt private household 

(930)' Masseuse \ ' \ 

*'934 ^ .Baggage porters, and belltops * ' j 

*943 Elevator dperatpra ■ - ^ y s 

*962 i^^- Guards^ ^ v ^ . . ! 

. - ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . Total 1 



123 
123 



4. 
12 

a 
1 

22 
17 

36 
2 

^ 11 
16 
1 
3 
1 
4 

138 



PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORraRS 



*980 Child care workers , private household 
>982 , . Housekeepers, private hbuaehold^ ■ 
*984 ; P^rivate household cleaners and servants 
*(985) Yardworjc. , i ' 
*986 Private household workers— allocated 



Total 



1 

3 
8 
3^ 
10 
25 



999 



Don't know. or refused to answer 



No* of respondants in schedule B occupations j 

No , of respondents in hon^schadul.a B occupations / < 

No. of respondents self ^employed. * J \ 

No. of rrespondants. who ■didn't know 02? refused to ^hswer 



; 575 
- ■ \ 205 

i ;8 

. . '1 
TdTAL ^793 



* . Schedule B occupations/ " ■ • . / ' V: ^ 

( ) ^,^Codei as's^'igned by. resaarchers in this' study, 

; ; Source : Lihton fi Coinpany Illegal Alien'Study,^ 1975, 
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APPENDIX E 



• Industries Employing Apbrihended rilegal ■Alien Reap ondentB 
f In Their Most Recent jJ.S. Job . 

\ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ '■ " ■ ' /'^ , - 

Aqrlculture, Forestry^ and Fisheries 



No. of 



Code :' ' ■ ." Industry ' Illegals 

010 ■ Agricultural production, unspecified - ; 23 . 

011 ■ Field, crops i' ' \ / - , ■ 

/ 012 Fruits, trae nutS/ and vegetables ■■ _ ; 63- 

"^013 Livestock ^ ' ; ; ^ • . - ^ , 13 

019 'MiscellaneouB AgriGUlture (nura^rieB') 10 
.071 ' .Agricultural servicaB, except animal huBbandry 

and hbrticultural" Ber^icss 4 

073 ' , Hprticultutal BervieeB / \ ■ 6 
".091 pi^Bheries, except frsh hatcheries, farms, ^ 

'\ . and preserves ^ ; 

■ - ■ ^ . Total : TTT^ \ 

\ ' ' - ' ' . ' \ % . -.. ' ' - ^ . ■ ■ [■ - . ^ 

Mining , ' ^ ' " 

' . 140 ^ ' Mining and quarrying ■ of nonmetallic minerals , ^ 

except fuelB ^ 

\ . - Total ■ 

Contract Construction . \. , 

150 ^ ■ . Building construation^general contractorB ^ ^ ; ■ .24'^ 

151 General building ^GontractorB ^ ^■ - ; \ : 46 ; / 
^61 . Highway arid street con'tftr^ eKCept^ ^ 

. / ^ elevated highways \ , ' \ ^ 
162 Heavy conBtruc^tion^. except highway and ' . 

. V street con.B-^ruction ■ ^ =^ ^ 

. 171 Plumbing, heating (eKCept electric) arid . ^ 

V • ^ air conditioning ^ \ ^ ^- 2^ 

172 Painting,r papfir^ hanging,, and decorating 13 

175 ' Carpentering and flooring \ \. . 1 

176^ Roofing and sheet metal work . ^ '-^ 

177. ^ Concrete wotk. :; , ' ' / ; - ; - '"2 0 

179 MiacellaneouB special tradie contractorB^ . " ^ 6s; ;. 

, ■ ' . ' ; . - ■ : . Total' '126 X 



Manufacturing - ' ' ^ v ■ ' ^ \ ^ ' 

ISO ; Manufacturing, not, specified * ; ^^v ^ 

' ^ 200 : Food products^ not specified ^ ;\ , 1 

'2 01 ■ Meat prodiucts ' ^ ■ . ^ _ 5 

203 Canned and preservedV fruits, vegetables ^. .sea foods 3 

204 ' Grain mill products \ y ' ^ ^ '^ 
2 05'' ^ : Bakery products i ' / * / ' /; ^ 

. 2 07 ; Confectionery"" and related products" / ^ 2 

^ 208 Beverages^ ' 1 

209 . MiscellaneouB Food preparations and kindred 

' ; ' * , products ^ - V ^ . \' ^ ^ 



, Manufacturing (Cont.) ■ ■ ■ - ' ; * , * 

" ^~ y- ^ ■ ■ / \ . • ■ 

220> - TaKtile mill producte, not speoified ^ ^ ^* 9 
222, Broad woven fabric mills, man-made 'fiber 1 
225^ / /Knitting mills ' . 2 

^ . ' 227^ Fiyor covering mills - , 1 
' 230 Apparel and other textile products, not specif ied .22 
. ,232 Men' s, youths S and boys* furnishings, work 

r ■ clothing, and allied gaonent^ '2 
234 Women's, miasea ' , children * s, and infants' 
^ under garments / \ . 

238 Miacellaneous/apparel and acaessories . 1 

239 ■ MiscellaneouB fabricated textile products 6 

241 Logging camps and logging contractors 1 

242 Sawmilia and planing mills \^ = 1 
, 243 Millwork, veneer; plywood, and' prefabricated * ' 

. structural wood products " 4 

244^ Wooden aontainars > ^ 1 

250 Furniture and fiKtures, not specified f 6 

251 , Househol&;tfurnitura ^ ' ^ , ' .23 
253 Public building and related furniture l 

- 259 Miacellarieous furniture and fixtures \ ^ ' 5 

260 paper and allied products, not specified , l 

265 Paperboar4 containera and boxes 3 

271 ^ Newspapers I Publishing, publishing:^& printing 1 

277 ^ Greeting card ptablishing . ^ 1 

278 ; , Blankbpoka ,^ looseleaf binders , and" bookbinding 

and related work . - . , 13 

280 Ct^emicala and allied products,, hot specified ; l 
282 Plastics materials and 'synthetic reains, syn- 
thetic rubber ,' synthetic and other man-made 

fibers, except glass ^ 11. 

28 3 .Drugs " / . > , . \ 1 
285 Paints, varnishes, lacquers, eigamels, arid 
. allied products ' . . ' ^\_" 1 
295 [ Paving arid roofing materials / ^ ^ 

307 Miscellaneous ^^plastics products 2 

310 Leather and leather products, pot specified ; Ir 

311 ^ Leather tanning and , finlshing^^ ^' ' ' 3 
314 . Foptwear, ■ except rubber [ ■ ^ 

.317 Handbags and other personal l eathe r goods " '1 2 

319 - Leather goods, not elsewhere/OTa^lf l^d / 1 
, 320 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products,* r 

hot, specif led . ' : 1 
321 . Flat glass - ' ' . ' ' \^ . ^ ^ . ■ l * 

. ^ 325 . ' Structural clay products ' ^ : . " 11 

329 Abrasi^^e, asbestos,, and miscellaneous non-* ' . J 
metallic mineral^ products , ! ' ' \ 2\ 

331 - ■ Blast' furnaces, Steel works, ^nd rolling^iand ' ■ 

finishing mills ' , 1- 

332 Iron and steel found^^ies ^ 1 
333: Primary' "smelting and.refining of nonfferrbus 

metals f = . .V 1 

336 . ■ * Nonf errous foundries ' ' ' 1 ' 

^ 328' . \, ^ 



339 Misceilaneous Primary metal products 2 

340 ..' Fabridated metal produets, axqapt ordnance / . 

machinery, and transportation equipment — 6 

344 . Fabricated structural metal products -4 
, 345 ' Screw machine products^ and boltSi nuts, 

screw, rivets and washers \1 

347 ' Coating, engraving, and allied^ services ■ „ 2 

34 9 Miscellaneous .fabricated metal products 1 
353 Construction, mining, and materials handli^ng 

. machinery and equipment " . ^ r ■ 

356 ' General ■ industrial machinery 'and equipment '. 2 

358 Service industry machines 1 

359 ^flBcellaneous machinery, except el e^ctrical 2 

360 Electrical, machinery ; equipment, arid supplies 2 

361 Electriq^transmission and distribution equipment 1 
365. Radio anC television receiving sets/ except 

communi'cation types ^ ; ^ ' 3- 

367 Electronic, components and accessories '4 
369. Miscellaneous electrical machinery, equipment, 

^ ^ and supplies . _ ^, , ^ " ■ •! 

371 Motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment^ .8 

372 Aircraft and parts ■ ■ ^ ^ 1' 
379 ' Miscellaneous transportation equipment; ' _ 12 
382 Instruments: for measurihg,\c 

indicating physid^al charac.teristics y X 

391 Jewelry, silverware, and placed ware ^ 1 

394 ' ■ Toys , , amueeiTient ,„ spo^r^ .. .3'; 

395 Pens, penclli, and other of ficeXand artists' -,1 



materials 



396 . C6^stum# j ewelry , costume novel tie/s buttons, . 

and miscellaneous notions, eKcept precious ..^ 

c ; / '^metals ^ ' ^ 1 

399 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries :1 

' • / ' ' Total aur" 

Transportation, Communigatidns ,^4Electric , Gas, and.=Sanitary Services 

♦ 401 Railroad transportation^ not specified * -i 4 
^ ' 417 ' ^ Terminal and service facilities for motor 

vehiqle passenger transportation^ ; 1 ^ 

421 Trucking, local and long distance ' 2 

446 . ^ Services -incidental to water transportation 2 ^ 

458 ' \. Fixed facilities and services related to air' / 

' trahsportatibn ■ 1^ 

4 91 Elefcttic companies and' systems w 1 



Total 11 



Wholesale and Retail Tradi 



506 Electrical goods . ■ ■ ' [ . 1 

50ff " Machinery # equipment and supplies i ■ 1 

509 Miscellaneous who'^lesalers . 4 

531; Department stores i " . 1^ 

535 Direct -selling estatlishments ' . \, 1' 



Wholesale and Retail Trader (Cont.) 



541 .. Grocery stores . _ * . 7 

544^ ; . Candy , nut^ and confectionery stores 1' 

546 Retail bakeries , = ^ & 

549. = Miscellaneous food stores " . 1. 

"551 ' y Motor vehiclB demlera ^ (new and used cars) 1 

.554 Gasoline service stations ^ , 9 

560 -Apparel and accessory stores, not specified 4 

561 Men's and Boys' clothing. and fur'nishing stores 2 
569, Miscellaneous ^pparel and accessory stores * * 1 
571 ^ Furniture, home furnishings , and equipment 

stores , . eKcept appliances 4 

581 Eating^ and drinking places " - f 105 

592 ^ Liquor stores ^ - *1 

,593 ' Antique stores, and secondhand^ stores . ^ ; / ' . 1 

.597 Jewelry stot'ea * ' ' ■ 2 

599 \ Retail 'stores , not elsewhere classified* ^ . 1 

^ ^ . Total 157 > 



Finance, In^urancey and Real Bstate _^ 

630^ Insurance carriers, not specif xed 

65i- :\^Real Estate operators (eKcept developers) and 
lessors ^ - 

^ . total 



6 



Services 



701 Hotels, tourist courts, and^mptels . 

'721 Laundries, laundry services, and cleaning^ aiiid 

dyeing plants ^ - ^ - 

722 Photographic studips , including coniirieraial 

■ photography^ ^ 
729 . -Miscellaneous personal services 
734 Services to dwellings and other buildings 

739 . Business services , not elsewhere classified, 

753 Automobile repair shops . - 

754 Automobile services ^ eKCept, repair . ^ 

764 * Reupholstery^ and furniture repair .\ ^ . 

.769 Miscellaneous repair, shops and related services 

794 Sports promoters arid eormerclal operators, and 

misceilaneoui. amusement" and recreation servicei 
806 Hospitals ^ 

809 / Health and allied services, 

sified \ \ ' , 

821 Elementary and secondary schools 

824 Correspondence schools and vo6ationar. 

866 Religious organiiatiohs ' > ^ 

881 Private households. V . 

891 Federal gdvernment . ; 

893 Local government f , ^'^'"^ 

' Total' 



not elsewhere clas-* 



Bchools 



1 
1 
5 
4 
20 
4 
1 
1 

4 

2 

1 
1 
1 

. 1 

25 

.1 
1 

§0 



Total All Industries. 
Don't KnQw/refuie to answer 

•■ TOTAL ' 



785 

|_ 

,793 



Source: Linton s Co.- Illegal Alien Study, 1975. 
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